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Art. I. The State of the Poor: or an History of the Labouring 
Classes in England, from the Conquest to the present Period; in 
which are particularly considered, their Domestic Economy, with 
respect to Diet, Dress, Fuel, and Habitation; and the various 
Plans, which, from Time to Time, have been proposed, and 
adopted, for the Relief of the Poor: together with _sieon ino 
Reports relative to the Administration of Work-houses, and 
Houses of Industry ; the State of Friendly Societies; and other 
public Institutions ; in several Agricultural, Commercial, and Ma- 
nufacturing Districts. With a large Appendix; containing a 
Comparative and Chronological Table of the Prices of Labour, of 
Provisions, and of other Commodities; an Account of the Poor in 
Scotland ; and many original Documents on Subjects of National 
Importance. By Sir Frederick Morton Eden, Bart. 4to. 3 Vols. 
31. 3s. in Boards. Messrs. White, &c. 1797. 


OF the plan of this very comprehensive work, and of the 
means by which that plan was carried into execution, a 
detailed account is given in the Preface ; from which it ap- 
pears that the professed object of the author was not so much 
to construct a system, as, by putting the Public in possession 
of such facts as were attainable by an individual, to enable 
them to draw their own conclusions respecting the best means 
of meliorating the condition of the labouring classes of the 
community. With this view, he extended his researches to 
various parts of the kingdom : several parishes were visited by 
himself; in some he obtained valuable information from clergy- 
men, or others; and to those districts which were not thus 
accessible to him, he sent an intelligent person provided with 
a set of Queries construeted for the purpose. One hundred 
and eighty-one Parochial Reports, the result of these Inquiries, 
occupy the whole of the second and nearly a third part of the 
last volume. ‘Thie Queries themselves, (which we shall have 
Occasion to notice in a sabsequent part of our Review,) and the 
reasons which induced the author to insist on them in pre- 
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ference to others, are fully stated. He concludes his expla. 
natory remarks on their use and propriety with the following 
pertinent apology: 

‘ It may possibly yet be asked, why the alg have been so few; 
and why they did not also comprehend other parochial concerns, 
no less interesting than Births, Burials, and Poor’s Rates *? Had 
the author undertaken the history of a single parish, omissions re- 
specting its natural history, its antiquities, or its agriculture, would 
have been inexcusable: but, when it is considered that the object of 
this work was to trace the progress of the Poor Layvs, and to exa- 
mine the condition of those principally concerned in them, it will be 
ebvious that a mimute attention to particular places, pursued with 
more time, more labour, and more expence, must have incapacitated 
him from exhibiting a general view of the subject. The Reader will, 
therefore, have the candour to consider each part in the proportion, 
only, which it bears to the whole; nor will he expect that the out- 
lines of a general map of the country can admit of the colouring of a 
miniature picture. Much, no doubt, may have been omitted, that 
bears on the present subject ; but in literature, as well as in manu- 
facture, (and the author might have added, in agriculture, ) division 
of labour is to be attended to. He who wishes either to acquire, or 
to communicate, useful knowledge, will only cultivate a corner of the 


field.’ 


It is obvious that answers to questions on the various branches 
of political economy, investigated in this work, will naturally 
lead to many important observations and many practical con- 
clusions: the author, however, adds: 


‘ I have purposely, and almost wholly, abstained from drawing 
conclusions from the tacts here presented to the public. To offer de- 
tailed plans of Reform, in that branch of political economy, which 
eoncerns the Poor, much exceeds my abilities: nor am I inclined to 
enter the lists in which I shall find so many competitors. I shalk 
therefore pursue a very different method from that usually followed 
by writers on the Poor; who voluntarily impose upon themselves the 
task, so much, and so justly, complained of by the Israelites, of 
making bricks without straw; and raise their specious systems with- 
out well authenticated facts to support them. ‘The edifice of politi 
cal knowledge cannot be reared without its “* hewers of stone,’? and 
«¢ drawers of water.”? Iam content to work among them; and, 
whilst others prefer, (and there never will be wanting many who will 
prefer,) the more arduous task of architectural decoration, to assist 
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‘+ * After all, [ will not assert, that my Queries are the best cal- 
culated even to acquire the information I wanted: * Part d’interroger 
n'est pas si facile qu’on pense. Crest bien plus Part des mditres que des 
disciples; il faut avoir deja appris beaucoup de choses pour savoir demander 
ce gu’on ne sait pas. * Le savant sait, et s’enquiert,’ dit un proverbe 
Indien 3 § mais Pignorant ne sait pas méme de quoi 8 enquérir.”” Rousseauy, 
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in digging the foundation, or in dragging the rough block from the 
quarry. The glory of the builder may be more enviable; but the 
drudgery of the: mason is practically more useful. ‘The one may em- 
bellish the fabric; but, without the labours of the other, it would 
never be reared at all. The industry of the peasant, and the ingenuity 
of the manufacturer, are the brick and mortar of the political struc- 
ture ; the raw materials, which the statesman must work with. He 
will always do well to recollect, that the ‘¢ jutting frieze,’”? and the 
“ Corinthian capital,”’ generally owe their strength and solidity to the 
solid brick-work behind them !’ 

Respecting the composition and tendency of his work, Sir 
Frederick offers the following observations : 

¢ For the inelegancies of style which may be found in this work, I 
deem it unnecessary to make any apology. I have endeavoured to be 
plain, simple, and perspicueus: but have never wasted that time in 
polishing a sentence, which I thought I could better employ in as- 
certaining a fact ; and even in matters of fact, thus brought forward, 
there will, I more than doubt, be too often found something to ob- 
ject to, as inaccurate. Errors there are, and must be, in a work, 
whose object is so extensive, and whose details are so circumstantial. 
Even Parliamentary enquiries concerning the State of the Poor are 
not infallible. 

‘ Of the utility and tendency of such a work, the Public will be 
better judges than it’s author. I hope, however, that I may be per- 
mitted, without incurring the imputation of arrogance, to observe, 
that if these Researches should exhibit increased and increasing com- 
fort in the circumstances of those, whose unremitting labour best en- 
titles them to receive it, it should check the repinings which casual 
and temporary calamities have excited ; and should convince us, that 
national distress exists only in the misconceptions of the ignorant, or 
the cavils of the discontented. If, on the contrary, the picture 
should be a gloomy one, the display of a declining and unprosperous 
state of society will not be without its use. ‘To point out an evil, is 
frequently, not only in morals, but in politics, the shortest road to 
amendment. Even where the calamity is insurmountable, a know- 
ledge of the causes, which render it so, are consoling; since it may 
teach us to bear patiently what we cannot cure, and to discriminate 
perfectly between the errors of establishment, and the imperfections 
of human nature.’ 


The first volume is divided into two books, of three chapters, 
each: the first comprehends the History of the Poor, (or rather 
a detailed view of the progress of society among the labouring 
classes,) from the Conquest to the Reformation,—from the 
Reformation to the Revolution,—and from the Revolution to 
the present period, ‘The second book treats of National Esta- 
blishments for the Maintenance of the Poor; of the English 
Poor-system; and of Mr. Pitt’s proposed Bill;—of the Diet, 
Dress, Fuel, and Habitation of the labouring Classes in Great 
Britain, and of Friendly Societies. 
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The author opens his subject with some general remarks on 
the importance of those classes, whose condition and circum. 
stances it is the object of his work to investigate. We most 
cordially agree with him that 

‘ It is from information relative to their domestic economy, their 
manners, and their opinions, that legislators may acquire deep sub- 
jects for reflection, and inexhaustible materials to work with.  Per- 
haps the best culogium, that can be conferred on any government is, 
that there is employment for all the people; that their cottages are 
comfortable ; their food wholsome ; and their children well cloathed. 
It is said of Henry the Fourth, that he wished all his subjects could 
afford themselves a good supper once a week: Ll have no doubt that 
the disciple of Sully understood that such an enjoyment would have 
heen a more incontrovertible proof of the wealth of his kingdom, than 
the splendor of his nobility, or the magnificence of his palaces. Cer. 
tain it is, that, on the welfare of its labouring Poor, the prosperity 
of a country essentially depends ; and that without adverting to the 
peculiarity of their situation, no general estimate can be formed of 
its population, its industry, its virtue, and its happiness.’ 

Sir Frederick Eden then enters on an inquiry into the do- 
mestic condition of the great body of the people, at the earl 
periods of our history. ‘Their misertes in the feudal times, im- 
mediately subsequent to the Conquest, the causes which in- 
sensibly contributed to their emancipation from villenage,—the 
improvements in civilization, in consequence of the introduction 
of the woollen manufacture,—and the various state of societ 
in the country and in towns,—are minutely and distinctly 
traced. ‘These are subjects on which, as we have often re- 
gretted, little information is in general afforded by Historians ; 
who usually exhibit mankind in scenes only of intrigue and 
warfare, and rarely advert to the minutiz of domestic economy: 
yet, if we mistake not, the humble pursuits of those who 
compose the great mass of the community present a fairer 
and truer picture of the nation, than the fascinating scenes of 
military enterprise and courtly magnificence. & ‘The kings 
my predecessors,” said Henry the Fourth to the Deputies of 
the Clergy, “‘have given you splendid words: but I, with my 
erey jacket, will give you effects. Iam all grey without: but 
all gold within.” This remark well deserves the attention of 
historians. In selecting their subjects, they would do well to 
recollect that the prevalence of grandeur is not so good a test of 
national prosperity as the diffusion of comfort; and that the 
progress of comfort cannot be fairly estimated without viewing 
the state of the gencrality of the nation, with their various 
avocations and employments. ‘The workshop of the manufac- 
turer, and the cottage of the labourer, afford the best mate- 
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rials for history ; and we doubt not that a more satisfactory esti- 
mate of the wealth and happiness of the Roman people, in the 
time of the Czsars, might be taken from the various contents 
of the excavated houses at Pompeii, than from the splendid de- 
clamations of Livy, if we had them, or the profound remarks of 
Tacitus. —'These remarks are naturally excited by perusing that 
part of the work before us, in which the author has brought 
forwards, with great diligence and discrimination, such in- 
formation as is to be found in our old chroniclers and anna- 
lists. —One source of information respecting the condition of 
agricultural labourers, in antient times, he observes, may be 
found in the Inquisitions of Office. On these he gives us the 
following observations : 


« Between the Conquest and the reign of Edward the Third, there 
arose a middle class of men, who, although they did not immediately 
acquire the full power of bartering their labour to the best bidder, 
were, yet, not subjected to the imperious caprices of a master, and the 
unconditional services of personal bondage. Of this description were 
the servile tenants of manors, who, although they were permitted to 
occupy small portions of land for their own use, were required, at 
stated periods of the year, to attend to the cultivation of the de- 
mesnes of their lords. Previous to the reigns of Henry the Third, 
and Edward the First, they are not much noticed in ancient records ; 
but in the period immediately subsequent, on every occasion, when 
it became important for the lord to inquire into the state of his ma- 
nors and their appendages, the value of his arable and pasture land, . 
the number of his parks, his fish-ponds, his mills, and his mansion. 
houses, were not more minutely investigated, than the number and 
condition of his servile tenants, and the extent and the nature of the 
services they were bound to perform. It was extremely essential for 
him to ascertain whether that part of his estate, which he retained in 
his own hands, could be cultivated without the intervention of free 
labourers: and hence we may see the necessity, why a baron, on 
acquiring a fee, either by purchase or inheritance, and the king’s 
escheators, on a forfeiture accruing to the crown, seldom failed to 
obtain full information relative to manerial rights, by means of an in- 
quisition, composed, in the latter instance, of freeholders of the 
county, and in the former, most usually, of the. principal tenants of. 
the manor. 

‘ It is from the inquests thus taken, that we can, perhaps, obtain 
the best possible evidence relative ta the ancient state of agriculture 
in England. ‘They often describe, very particularly, the quantity of 
arable, of pasture, and of meadow in a manor; the times at which 
the various operations of husbandry were carried on; the duty ot 
agricultural servants ; their dict; the customs in harvest; and many 
other particulars highly illustrative of the rural economy of ancien: 
times. From such records, it appears, that, before the reign of Ed- 
ward the First, the condition of villeins was greatly meliorated ; and 
that, instead of being obliged to perform every mean and servile 
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office that the arbitrary will of the lord required, they had, at length 
acquired a tenure in lands, on condition of rendering SErvICeS, W hich 
were either certain in their nature—as to reap the lord’s corn, or 
cleanse his fish-pond ;—or limited in their duration—as to harrow two 
days in the year, or to employ three days in carting the lord's 
timber.’ 

The details extracted from a valuation in the Parliament 
Rolls of the moveable property in the borough of Colchester, 
in the year 1296, afford the means of deciding, with tolerable 
precision, on the degree of comfort oN gr by middling and 
lower classes in towns about that period.—A subsequent valua- 
tion, taken at Colchester in 1301, in order to levy a fifteenth, 
is still more curious and minute; and several particulars are 
highly illustrative of the domestic economy of the inhabitants 
Among various other particulars, it appears that a blacksmith’s 
tools were valued from 2s. to §8e5 a cobler’s stock at 7s. 5d.; 
another’s at ros. 6d.; another’s at 12s. qd.: a tanner’s stock, 
including cloaths, &c. at ol. 17s. rod. ‘This is, comparatively 
with the others, a great sum: but it must be recollected that 
the trade was one “of the first in antient times; and it is ree 
markable that, to this day, tanners rank high among tradesmen. 
Leather was not only used for various military purposes, but 
formed a considerable part of the common dress of the people, 
before the introduction, and during the infancy, of the woollen 


manufacture. ‘The trades exercised in the town are comprised 
in the following list : 
Baker Dyer Mustard and vinegar selles 
Barber Fisherman Old cloaths seller 
Blacksmith Fuller Sadler 
Bowyer Furrier "Tailor 
Brewer Girdler "Tanner 
Butcher Glass-seller "Tyler 
Carpenter Glover Weaver 
Carter Linen-draper Wood-cutter 
Cobler Mercer and spice-scller Wool-comber. 
Cook Miller 


‘To the extension of manufactures and the consequent im- 
provents in civilization, the author ascribes the introduction 
of a new class of men, described by the Legislature under thie 
denomination of Po; by which term, he conceives, they 
meant to signify freemen, who, being either incapacitated by 
sickness or old age, or prevented by other causes from getting 
work, were obliged to have recourse to the assistance of the 
charitable for support. ‘To assert that the existence of Poor 
was owing to increased opulence may, at first sight perhaps, 
appear paradoxical. The author, however, thus explains his 


reasons for that opinion: 
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¢ It is impossible that the term could have been applicable to those 
who still continued’ in a state of servitude; since the obligation to 
serve another for life, according to the detinition of Grotius, imports 
a reciprocal obligation in the master to provide his slave with, at least, 
the bare necessaries of life: and, indeed, in the early periods of our 
history, this must, of necessity, have been the case ; for with the 
exception of those who were engaged in trade and manufacture, and 
who formed 2 very inconsiderable portion of the nation, the people 
in general must have subsisted by agriculture; and, as the land was 
possessed by a few great proprietors, and cultivated by their servile 
dependents, it was only to territorial lords, that, in periods of dis- 
tress, 2 bankrupt tenant, or arn aged bondsman, could look for suc 
cour.’ 


Pursuing this subject, he notices Rousseau’s question, “ why, 
in a thriving city, are the Poor so miserable; while such extreme 
distress is hardly ever experienced in those countries, in which 
there are no instances of immense wealth ?”” He answers, 

‘ In cities, people are more poor, because they are more inde- 
pendeat, than in the country. It is one of the natural consequences 
of frecdom, that those, who are left to shift for themselves, must 
sometimes, from either misconduct or misfortune, be reduced to 
want. ‘This, however, furnishes no solid argument against the bless- 
ings of liberty. A prisoner under the custody of his keeper may per- 
haps be confident of receiving his bread and his water daily ; yet, I 
believe, there are few who would not, even with the contingent pos- 
sibility of starving, prefer a precarious chance of subsistence, from 
their own industry, to the certainty of regular meals in a gaol. 

‘Tt has been frequently urged by the advocates for the slave-trade, 
that the condition of the negroes in the West Indies is, in general, 
more comfortable than that of many day-labourers in this country. 
Admitting this position to be true, I think, it proves no more than 
this; that those who, by their industry, often rise high in the scale 
of national prosperity, will sometimes furnish instances of extreme mi- 
sery. Dr. Johnson’s remark on marriage and celibacy may, per- 
haps, be applied with propriety to freedom and servitude: the one 
has many pains; the other no pleasures, 

© The decrease of viilenage seems necessarily to have been the era 
of the origin of the Poor. Manufactures, although they added to 
the capital stock of the nation, yet, by creating a necessity for free 
hands, and consequently enabling men to make use of the most va- 
luable of ail property, their own industry, subjected those, who were 
any ways incapacitated from availing themselves. of that fund, to 
the miserable alternative of starving independently. 

‘ Without the most distant idea, therefore, of disparaging the 
numberless benefits derived to this country from manufactures and 
commerce, the result of this investigation seems to lead to this inevi- 
table conclusion, that manufactures and commerce are the true pa- 
rents of our national Poor; and to justify the (by no means unrea- 
sonable or captious) opinion of those who think that it is particularly 
uicumbent on persons engaged in manufactures, and commerce, to 
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help to maiutain them. To complain, however, that they have, by 
the inequality, which industry must ever occas ion, been the source of 
misery to some members of the community, is to complain of the 
causes which have ratsed us to an unexampled pitch of national pro- 
sperity, and of the consequences which are necessarily attached to it.’ 


In the progress of his historical i inquiry, Sir Frederick inci- 
dentally notices the injudicious manner in which the great bu- 
siness of the Reformation was conducted. He justly stigma- 
tizes the avarice and low prejudices of Henry VIII.; and doubts 
whether the suppression of the monasteries was not managed 
in such a way, as to counteract the advantages that might 
otherwise have been expected from the downfall of a system 
pregnant with many : abuses, and productive both of religious 
and political inconvenience. ‘The progress of the Poor Laws 
is regularly traced from the 15 Richard IL. c. 6. (which directs 
that, upon appropriations, a convenient sum of money shall be 
distributed yearly to poor parishioners, from the profits of the 
church,) to the 43d of Elizabeth. ‘The last statute, however 
praised for its originality, he thinks, is nothing more than a 
development of an antient system; and a more perfect organi- 
zation of legal regulations which, from the lapse of time, had 
become either impoliic or impracticable. 

‘The different publications relative to the Poor, and the va- 
rious plans which, from time to time, have been Jaid before 
the public for a reform in this branch of political economy, are 
occasionally noticed; and extracts from them, which elucidate 
the state of the Poor and the progress of society, are inter- 
woven in the work. Among many scarce tracts to which for- 
mer writers on this subject have seldom referred, we observe 
the following: The Supplication of Beggars, 1524:—a Compen- 
dious or Briefe Examination of certayne ordinary complaints of 
divers of our Countrymen, by W.5. 1581. (This tract was 
reprinted in 1751, and-was erroneously supposed by our pre- 
decessors to have been the production of our immortal Bard, 
William Shakspeare :)—Greevous Grones for the Poore, by M.5. 
1622.——Stanleye’s remedy, or the way how to reform wan- 
dering beggers, &c. 1646. In the Appendix to the third Vo- 
lume, we have a catalogue of nearly three hundred publications, 
in the English Language, concerning the Poor. 

On the high price of corn and other provisions during King 
James's reign, we have the following remarks : 

‘ It is not easy to conceive that whilst such high prices continued, 
a labourer whose wages, on an average, it is probable, were about 
8d. a day, could have been as well provided with the most important 
necessaries of life as he is at present. It should likewise be remarked 
that many esculent plants, which are now cultivated in the fields, 
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for wheaten bread, were in the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
either little known, or exclusively confined to the tables of the we 
Potatoes, which are now very generally used by the Poor in every 
part of England, where fuel is cheap, were, in king James’s Reign, 
considered asa great delicacy. They are noticed among the different 
articles provided for the Queen’s household: the quantity, however, 
js extremely small, and the price is.1s. the pound. In 1619, two 
cauliflowers cost 3s. and sixteen artichokes 3s. 4d.; prices which 
would now be deemed extravagant ; but they were then regarded as 
rarities, as they are still in the remote parts of the kingdom. Tea 
and sugar, which are now to be met with in most cottages in the 
southern parts of England, weie still greater rarities. ‘The latter is, 
indeed, noticed by many authors, even as early as the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but continued to be very dear, even in James’s reign. Tea, it as 
probable, was then scarcely known ; and, certainly, was little used ta 

England. Botero, who wrote about 1590, seems to allude to tea, 
in the following remark: ‘ the Chinese,’’ he says, ** have also an 
herb, out of which they press a delicate juice, which serves them in- 
stead of wine; it also preserves their bealth, and frees them from all 
those evils that the immoderate use of wine doth breed unto us.’ 
Mr. Munn, in his Treatise in favour of the East India trade, pub- 
lished in 1620, enumerates most of the commodities then imported 
from India into Europe, but does not notice tea. The India Com- 
pany, established in 1600, does not appear to have traded to China 
for several years; but the establishment of a new company, in 1637, 
with permission to trade to China and Japan, may, perhaps, have 
contributed to the introduction of tea into England. No notice is 
taken of tea in the Book of Rates annexed to the act passed in 1660, 
for granting Charles the Second a subsidy of tonnage and poundage 
upon all merchandize exported and imported; but in a subsequent 
act, passed in the same sessions, tea, coffee, and chocolate, were 
subject to an excise. It is, however, singular, that the duty was 
imposed on the /iguor composed from these articles, and not on the 
simple articles themselves: from which I infer, that none of these 
liquors were made by private families, but were purchased, ready 
mixed, from tlhe compounder. These duties were repealed by the 
1st of William and Mary, which declares, that the collecting of 
them was ** not only very troublesome and unequal upon the retailers, 
but required such attendance of officers, as to make the neat receipt 
very inconsiderable.’ 

In a subsequent part, Sir Frederick says: 

_* Owing to the scarcity in 1632, the expence of living seems to have 
risen very considerably in the metropolis. This, and the increase of 
the Poor’s Rates, were attributed to the nobility and gentry residing 
constantly with their families in London. In the following year, se- 
veral regulations were made by the Star-chamber, for keeping down 
the prices of provisions, and of horse-meat, in London and West- 
minster. ‘The wretchedness of the Poor was, in some degree, ascribed 
to the fraudulent practices of bakers. Ordinaries were limited to two 
shillings a head for dinner, (wine included,) and to eight peice a 
head tor a servant attending his master.’ 
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{t may afford some consolation, at the present juncture, to 
learn that our forefathers were not less distressed than our- 
selves by a scarcity of coin: 


‘ During the first ten years of Charles’s reign, the labouring Poor, 
it seems, were often paid their weekly wages in farthing tokeus s which 
were much below their nominal value. In the preceding reign, these 
tokens were the only copper com im circulation. Vintners, chandlers, 
and other retailers of small wares, in London, circulated their own 
tokens, (usually of lead,) among their customers. Sir Robert Cotton 
remarks, that, in and near | andinn: above three thousand people, 
one with another, cast yearly five pounds a picce in leaden tokens. 
in consequence of his advice, king James granted a patent for the 
coinage of copper tokens ; and in lie. ike Charles, in considera- 
tion of a fine (we suppose an annual one) of one hundred marks for 
seventeen years, permitted the Duchess Dowager of Richmond, and 
Sir Francis Crane, to fabricate farthing tokens of copper. Private 
tokens, however, continued in circulation till 1635, when they were 
put down by proclamation.’ 


The limits of our Review necessarily oblige us to pass over 
various matter, not less interesting than the extracts which we 
have laid before our readers. For the present, we must cone 
tent ourselves with transcribing a few of the concluding Re- 
marks of the First Book on the State of the Poor. In consi- 
dering the effects of the Revolution, the author thus expresses 
himself : 

¢ Whether the mdigent classes at this day are more numerous than 
they were at the Revolution, I cannot take upon me, peremptorily, 
to decide ; but viewing the comparative facility with which the ext 
geucies of the State have in modern times been provided for, and con- 
necting the ease of the labourer with the increased demand for Jabour, 
I feel no emcuny in persuading m yself th: it the beneficial effects of 

national opulence have been diffusec i through evcry order of the State, 
Grateful indeed, I am, for the blessings which were conterred on this 
country by the Revolution ; and fully sensible that we owe to the 
force of character and energetic resolution, which Shilbsseaichad our 
forefathers at that interesting period, the conimencement of a new 
zera, in which the bounds of p rerogative and liberty have been better 
defined, the principles of covernment more thorou ghly ¢ ‘xamined and 
understood, and the richts of the subject more + eepltclely guarde: } 
by legal provisions, than in any other pertod of the = history 3 
but I much doubt, whether the abilities of the “ master workman,’ 
(as Mr. Burke calls King William,) or of reso who strenuously co- 
operated with him in reseuin ig the nation from despotism, ratse d that 
class, whose manual labour is their only support, to an immediate 
unexampled pitch of ease and comfort.” They, indeed, laid the 
foundations of future greatness; but could not conter directly, on 
the humble occupations: "of the artizan or husbandman, those domestic 
gratifications and social enjoyments, which can be expected only from 
slow and imperceptible improvement. That they, however, gave that 
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tone and energy to the nation which are necessary to fit them for in- 
dustrious exertion, is abundant praise. Admitting, what seems to 
be the fact, that this important epoch in our annals did not produce 
any alteration in the Constitution ; yet, if (as it has been justly ob- 
served,) * it changed the maxims of administration, which have every 
where so great an influence on the condition of the governed 5” if it 
inspired the great mass of the nation with that spirit of thinking and 
acting which have been conducive towards rendering them more 
happy and independent ; the evils arising from the ¥unding System 5 
which has, (I think, unjustly,) been aseribed to thes olicy of our 
creat deliverer and it’s adherents, have been more than fully coni- 
pensated. It is not my intention to enter nto a comparative estimate 
of the resources of the nation at the close of the Jast, and at diflerent 
times in the present, century: but I cannot avoid observing, that, at 
no period since the death of King Wilham, has this country ever ex- 
hibited those alarming symptoms which have ever been thought to 
indicate an enfeebled and declining industry as it did in those years 
immediately subsequent to the Revolution.’— 

‘ It is not an unfair mode of judging of the earnings, and conse- 
quently, of the thriving condition ot the workman, to ascertain the 
quantity of the work annually performed by him :’—* more work 15 
done now than was peiformed at the Revolution; and, if we admit 
Dr. Price’s supposition, that our population has declined since that 
period, it will follow, that, with fewer hands, we are more industri- 
ous, and (if the comforts of labourers depend on the demand for la- 
bour,) more comfortable. And the same argument will hold in a 
proportionable degree, if we suppose, what is probably the case, that 
the population of Great Britain, though greater than it was a century 
aco, has not kept pace with encreasing commerce, and improving ma- 
nufactures.’ 

Itis unreasonable to suppose that the effects of good governs 
ment, and the accumulations of industry, are confined to en- 
riching the monied capitalist and the landed proprietor; to 
swelling the emoluments of office, and increasing the splendour 
of a devouring metropolis. ‘The humblest peasant, in the re- 
motest province of the kingdom, is not uninterested in that im- 
proving state of society which creates new wants and new de- 
pendencies: the cultivation of the useful arts, even of those 
which are not immediately connected with his occupation, is 
ultimately beneficial to him. ‘Lhe invigorating rays of com- 
merce and manufactures, th-ugh most dazzling and resplendent 
ju the capital, extend their genial influence to the hamlet: 


«© The selfsame sun, that shines upon the Court, 
Aides not his visage from the Cottage, but 
Looks ou all alike.” SHAKS. Winter’s Tak. 
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Art. II. History of the Parishes of Whiteford and Holywell. By 
Thomas Pennant Esq. 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. Messrs. White. 1796. 


W'* feel too much gratitude for the pleasure and instruction 
which we have so often received from this respectable 
veteran of the press, to be disposed to cavil at his revival from 
a literary death to which he alone had condemned himself. 
We thought it probable, indeed, from the first, that it would 
tur out no more than a fit of suspended animation *; for it was 
attended with none of the causes or symptonis of real dissolu- 
tion. ‘There were, indeed, some marks of age: but Nestor 
lived a generation or two after he was become a story-teller, 
and was certainly not one of the least agreeable personages in 
the Grecian camp. 

‘The present work is, doubtless, much in the Nestorean style. 
It is an account of the native parish of the worthy namtew, and 
of an adjacent one in which much of his property lies. It is 
full of family anecdotes, most of which, as may be supposed, 
are of little intrinsic consequence; yet it is often amusing 
characteristic, and enlivened by the pleasantry of the narrat or. 
Nor are the two parishes deficient in matter of more general 
concern; Whiteford comprehending one of the principal mi- 
neral tracts in North Wales, and Holywell being noted for its 
various works and manufactures, as well as for its m ines and 
quarries. ‘The history of Whitcford is laboured mest con amore, 
obviously as being the principal seat of “an e Pennants, and also 
of the Mostyns,—to whom many pages are devoted. A cata- 
aoe of the more curious books and reniains “i antiquity in 
the Mostyn library, and of the portraits in the gallery, gives a 
farther opportunity to the wriier of digressing into biographi- 
cal and literary anecdotes, which add to the singular variety of 
this volume, 

Instead of an analysis of the contents of this work, we fhali 
give two or three extracts ¥ J way of taste; and we mtis- 
take if they do not incline readers of curiosity and leisure to 
peruse the whole. ‘The following commentary on the Pen- 
naut family-portraits may rank with that of Sir Roger de 
Coverley : 

«The parlor is filled with numbers of pertraits, and other paiut- 
INS. The greater part of the first are reduc at from the originale 
by Moses Griffith, in a most masterly manner. A few excepted, 
they are family pictures. A very large one covers _ end of the 
rooms: the firures are three Gnarters, and dressed in the manner iu 
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* Vide our account ot bis Life well Death: 2 work written by 
himself. Rev. vel. xm. N.S. p. 506. 
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which V’andyk did his; the man has a remarkable good look, long 
hair, whiskers, and small beard: his wife is by him; between them 
a boy with a basket of flowers, and by him a gre-hound. These 
represent David Pennant sherift of the county in 1643, his wife Mar- 
garet Pennant, of Merton, and their eldest son Piers. This piece is 
done in a superior style, a good imitation of Vandyk. A grand 
column and a rich carpet is introduced, a flattery of the artist, for in 
those days we were far fiom being able to pay for even a performance 
of that value. It probably was done in the troublesome times, when 
some painter of merit might have wandered about the country, and 
have been glad of working for his meat and his drink, and some tnfle 
for other necessaries. 

«My great, great grandfather was an officer in the garrison of 
Denbigh, when it was besieged and taken by my maternal great, 
great grandfather general Alytton. My loyal ancestor suffered there 
along imprisonment. Bychton was plundered, and the distress of 
the family so great, that he was kept from starving by force of con- 
jugal affection ; for his wife often walked with a bag of oatmeal 
from the parish of Whiteford to Denbigh to relieve his wants. 


‘ Notwithstanding the zeal of his house for the loyal cause, it suf-. 


fered very little in respect to the general composition of delinquents ; 
the Bychton estate only paid 42/. 14s. whereas Robert Pennant, of 
Downing, paid not less than 298/. for his estate, which was very far 
inferior to the other. The occasion was this: Robert Pennant had 
the misfortune to have a hot-headed young fellow in his house, 
when a small detachment of the adverse party, with a cornet at the 
head, approached the place. He persuaded the family to resist ; 
the doors were barricadoed, a musquet fired, and the corriet wound- 
ed. ‘I'he house was soon forced, and of course plundered; but, such 
was the moderation of the party, no carnage ensued, and the only 
revenge seems to have been the disproportionate fine afterwards 
levied. 

‘ Notwithstanding his brother Hugh is not delivered down to us 
on canvas, I cannot omit the mention of him as a brave and faithtul 
officer in the royal army serving in North Wales. He attained the 
rank of Major, and particularly distinguished himself in the isle of 
Anglesey. In 1648, that island, in imitation of several of the English 
counties, rose in order to set the king at liberty, and to restore 
monarchy to the oppressed kingdom. Numbers of royalists resorted 
to this island from different parts of North Wales, and made a general 
muster in the middle of the island, under the command of Thomas 
lord Bulkeley. The parliament determined on their reduction, and 
made Conwy the place of rendezvous. General A/ytton was the 
commanding officer ; he landed at Cadnant, where Hugh Pennant was 
posted, who, after undergoing a severe fire from the rocks and 
hedges, being left unsupported, was obliged to retreat. Two cap- 
tains posted at Porth-acthwy, made so speedy a flight, that it was 
said that one of them at lest had previously received the bribe of sc/. 
for his treachery. In the battle which soon after was fought near 
Beaumaris, Hugh Pennant charged the enemy with great spirit, and 
was very near taking that brave officer colonel Lothian prisoner, Some 
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others of the loval officers conducted themselves with spirit; but, 
in general, the islanders are allowed by their own historian, a school- 

master of Beaumaris, to have behaved very ill. An Anglesey cap- 
tain was directed to keep the church: he posted his men in it, 
locked them safely up, and then ran away with the key in his pocket. 
"ihe: historian tells us, that he was called Captain Church to his 
dying day. ‘They certainly had great valor at ; one danger. As 
soon as the cnemy appeared marching over Penimaen-mawr, at lest 
four miles from Beaumaris, the Anglesey people began to bustle ; 
drums beat, trumpets sounded, and great vollies of ‘emall shot and 
great were discharged ; at which the enemy, says the sage peda- 
gogue, took little or no notice. Major Pennant was probably taken 
in Beaumaris castle, with the royal army, to which place it had re- 
tired after the defe ‘at. As soon as he obtained his liberty he resided 
at Bryn-shone, in the parish of Vskivifog, where he died on March 
1oth, 1669, and was interred at /Vditeford. 

¢ He was married to AJargaret Aungier, baroness of Longford, one 
of the daughters of Sir 7 homas Gees, ot S/imford, in the county of 

‘orthampton, knight. This lady had four husbands ; she paid our 
country the compliment of beginning and ending with a Welshman : : 
her first was Sir Yohn Wynne, of Gwedir, | junior, they lived unhappily 
together, which sent him on his travels into J/ta/y, where he died at 
Lucca. She then took one of the — in race, for she married Sir 
Francis Aungier, master of the rolls in Jre/and, atterwards created 
baron of Lom gford, "Y hirdly, she ans her hand to an Lnglshmany, 
Su Thomas Wenman, of Oxfordshii es and, fin: lly, she resigned her 
antiquated charms to our valiant rnge' who, in the year 165 56, de- 
osited her with his ancestors, in the church at Wu ‘eford.? — 

‘The portrait of my gr iin, Peter Pennant, represents, what 


I well remember him to have been, a fine person, and of a jovial come - 


plexion. He ts dressed in a white tye-wig, and a red coat. On the 
death of his first wife, Catherine, second dauchter of the Wynnes of 
Giynne, in Merionethshire, he went into the army in the reign of Queen 
Anne, and served at the siege of Brussels. Disgusted with his colo- 
nel, Sir Thomas Prende rgasty after elinelion satisfaction, which Sir 
Thomas declined, he resigned, and passed the remainder of his days 
at Bychion s where he lived in great hospitality, and died in October 
1736, aged 72. 

+ His uncle, 9 Sohn Pennant, a full brown wig and brown gown. 
By his jolly rubicund face he appears to have been a thorough on- 
vivant, yet with much the air of the gentleman. ‘The original, a 
well painted picture, was given to us by John Wynne, of Coperleneys 
in this neighbourhood, le by the inscription on the back, seems 
to have taken as much _pride in being thought the friend of Yoha 
Pennant, as Siv Fulke Grevil did in being the friend of Sir Philip 
Sydacy. Many a bottle had they emptied during their thirty years 
friendship. He resided at Chelsea, where my father often visited him 
during the boyish holydays. My father told me he was frequently 
taken by him to the coffee- house, where he used to see poor Richard 
Cromwell, a little and + very neat old man, with a most placid coun- 
tenance, the eilect of his innocent and unambitious life.’ 
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The same spirit is kept up in the Mostyn portraits 5 of which 
the account of the picture of a lady Mostyn, painted in 1034, 
may serve as a specimen : 


< This lady’s neck (in a picture of the same date) 1s ornamented 
with a large ruff, single and elevated ; her mght hand has in it a fan, 
and rests on an elbow-chair; ona finger of her left hand is a ring, 
tied to her arm by several black strings. 

‘ She is dressed in a handsome long gown, with a sash up to her 
very arms, exactly like the no-waisted fatr of the present days. Her 
shape is contrived to have some degree of clegance, notwithstanding 
she seems to have been a large woman. I wish our modern embon- 
points resembled this lady. They seem to emulate in fashion the 
form of a sack of wool, bulging out on every side, undulating their 


plump graces here and there, as motion gives occasion. Over the 


mouth of the sack seems to have been oftimes flung by accident a 
light horseman’s cap, or any other incongruity, Instead of the venc- 
rable coefure of the lady Mostyn, at the sober age of forty-nine.’ 


The description of the mineral tract in Whiteford parish 
affords some useful aud curious information, of a very different 
kind : 

¢ Our mineral tract is from Pen-pr-allt, or Bryn-digri, in a line to 
the western borders of Ho/pavell parish. Its extent to north and 
south is very narrow. The turnpike road by Kelyn and Pen-y-fordd 
Waen, as far as Creecas, describes its course east and west. This 
part goes under the name of the Whiieford Rake, and is nearly the 
summit of the parish in this part. The veins on the east side, when 
they dip into the fields, scarcely ever bear. 

‘The veins run either north or south, or east or west: the last 
are generally found most profitable. It 1s singular, that the ore got 
in the first scarcely ever produces silver worth the refiner’s labour. 

©The ores differ in quality. The lamellated or common kind, 
usually named potter’s ore, yields from fourteen hundred to sixteen 
hundred and a quarter of lead from twenty hundred of the ore: but 
the last produce is rare. 

‘The quantity of silver produced from our lead is also variable. 
The upper part of a vein of lead ore is always richest in silver; the 
bottom, in lead. Our refiners will assay any lead that will yield ten 
ounces in the ton of lead and upwards. The usual produce is four- 
teen ounces: sixteen have been gotten; but acquisitions of that kind 
within this circuit are extremely uncommon. 

‘Onthe side of the Whiteford Rake are the ruins of a large build- 
ing called Carrickfergus, probably from being founded by some adven- 
turer from that town, for the purpose of smelting the ore got in its 
neighbourhood. It is near a century old, and crected when the fur- 
haces were constructed in a manner very different from those of the 
present times; for by the remains of the chimnies they seem to have 
been formed like those of the modern iron-furnaces. 

©The depths of our lead-mines are various. Rich veins have been 
discovered to the depth of niaety yards. 


¢ The 
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‘ The veins are found either in the lime-stone rock or that of 
chert. These frequently go to unknown depths ; the ore is pursued 
extremely far indeed ; and when it ceases, the unprofitable is usually 
found to consist of spar. , 

‘Gravel ore, or lumps from forty tons weight to the size of a 
hazel nut, are often discovered in what the miners call flats, or loose 
ground full of gravel, tumblers, and the like. It is rounded and 
smoothed on the surface, as if it had been rolled in violent waters : 
but within is pure, lammellated, and rich. It is a potter’s ore re- 
duced to this i, by accident. 

‘ There is no ascertaining the quantity of lead ore which is annually 
taken up in our parish, nor yet that of lead exported. It is in- 
cluded in the custom-house books at Chester, in the general account of 
the produce of the mineral parts of this county, and that of Denbigh. 
The number of tons exported in 1792, is as follows: 


Foreign. Coaftways. 
540 tons of lead. 4497+ 


* About fifty years ago about seventeen hundred weight of copper 
ore was discovered in a tenement of my father’s called Catherine 
George’s ; which on being assayed was found to be very rich: but 
none has been discovered since, notwithstanding the ground has been 
diligently searched. 

‘Lapis CaLaminaris, or calamine, is found in very great 
quantities almost the whole way I have mentioned, but increases 
in plenty as we advance eastward. It is found in veins like lead 
ore, ofteri by itself; sometimes mixed with ore, which renders 
the breaking and separating a work of labor and expence; what 
is found in these parts is generally of the cavernous, bony, or can- 
cellated kinds. This mineral was the Cadmia of Pliny, lib. xxxiv. 
c. 10.3; and the Stone-cadmia of Strabo, lib. iii. 248. The Romans 
knew its uses in making of brass; therefore cannot be supposed to 
have overlooked so necessary an ingredient. The remains of the 
brass-founderies, discovered in our kingdom, shew, that they were 
acquainted with it. The knowledge of this mineral in after-ages 
was long lost. Before the reign of Elizabeth, much was imported 
from Sweden; but at that period it was discovered again in the 
Mendip-hills ; and, fortunately, at the same time that the working 
of the copper-mines in those of Cumberland was renewed. Our county 
abounds with it; but, till within these sixty years, we were so igno- 
rant of the value, as to mend our roads with it ; which have of late 
years been turned up in a hundred places most successfully to recover 
the lost wealth. It was Yohn Barrow, a miner from the Mendip-bhillsy 
(whom I well remember living in this parish) who first made us ac- 
quainted with this valuable mineral, having long worked in the cala- 
mine mines of his own country. 

¢ It appears that this mineral tract (which is called the Pantvein) 
has yielded ore from very early times. In the last century there have 
been no very rich veins: but then it is almost always yielding some- 
thing, and of later years has been particularly productive of cala- 
mine. Inthe beginning of this century Sir Thomas Grosvenour had 
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a good mine of lead ore on the side of the road. My grandfather 
had another. The benevolent, charitable Mr. Ldwards, of Brinford, 


had another. The Mr. Foues, of Celyn, had another. ‘The last is 


said to have put a trap-door to the top of the shaft, and to have 
locked it, and made use of the treasure below as a bank, which he 
had recourse to according to his wants. All these mines are on the 


same vein, which is an cast and west. Sir Thomas Grosvenour’s mine - 


was included in the vast mineral grant, possessed by his ancestor, 
see Tour in Wales, i. p. 76. All the other frecholders work on their 
respective freeholds. Sir Rezer Mostyn on his manor of Mostyn, and 
on his freehold. | 

©A Mr. Francis Leicester, of Vauxhall, gives an account of this 
vein in a small pamphlet, called * The /itz/e Mine Adventure,’ pub- 
lished in 1702. He styles himself the present lessee, and gives, | 
believe, a good plan of the vein in-an aanexed map. r 

‘Brack Jack, Zinc, Pseudo-galena, is met with in large quantities 
near the eastern extremity of the parish. It is found to answer the 
purposes of calamine. It has hitherto been only exported to Bristol ; 
and is sold there at the rate of 4/. ros. per ton, delivered. We have 
it in a metallic form of a blueish grey color, and again of the colors 
of the dark semi-pellucid ambers.  Cronsted, ii. p. 779. Magellan’s 
edition, calls the first, Zincum ferro sulphurato mineralisatum; the 
other, Zincum calctforme cum ferro sul’huratum.’ 

We could with pleasure copy some valuable information 
concerning commercial and cconomical matters, and particu- 
larly the extensive metallic and cotton work at Holywell, 
but we think it fairer to refer to the original, Various inci- 
dental remarks respecting farms, inclosures, houses of in- 
dustry, and other things in which the interests of the poor are 
concerned, display the customary benevolence of the author. 

An Appendix gives an account of the five royal tribes of 
Cambria, from Mr. Vaughan’s ¢ British Antiquities revived,’ 
and of the fifteen tribes of North Wales, from a MS.; and 
likewise Outlines of the Globe, or the contents of Mr. Pen- 
nant’s own MISS. in 22 vols. folio. 


We must add that this volume is decorated with 22 fine 
engravings of views, antiquities, and other objects. The 
delineations reflect great credit on the author’s favourite artist, 


Moses Grifhth. 








Arr. WI. The Poetical Works of the Rev. Samuel Bishop, A. M. 
Yate Head-Master of Merchant-Taylors’ School, Rector of St. 
Martin Outwich, London, and of Ditton in the County of Kent, 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of Bangor. ‘To which are pretixed, 
Memoirs of the Life of the Author, by the Rev. Thomas Clare, 
A.M. 4to. 2 Vols. 21. 2s. Boards. Cadell jun. and Davies. 
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TH immoral and impolitic partiality of biographers, in 


heightening the merits and obscuring the defects of the 
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objects of their memoirs, has frequently excited our attention 
and our censure ; and by inducing us to appreciate the merits 
of biography itself, it has caused us greatly to lament the im- 
perfection of the artist, while we have felt and acknowleged 
the utility of the art. —In our late account of Mr. Chalmers’s 
Life of Ruddiman, (vol. xxi. p. 262.) we found ourselves im- 
pelled to offer some observations of this nature; and the me- 
moirs prefixed to the volumes now under our consideration 
again call for similar remark.-—What shall we say of Mr. Clare, 
who thus speaks of Mr. Bishop’s Poems? 

¢ The character which, in my opinion, principally distinguishes 
his writings, is an air of originality. His thoughts are commonly 
his own, and indeed such as would scarcely have occurred to any 
man except himself. No author has borrowed less from others. 
Even the great number of epigrams, (which) he has written, have been 
chiefly supplied from his own mind. If he ever takes an hint from 
another person, he improves it: if he sometimes repeats an old story, 
he makes it his own by the manner of telling. If it be admitted that 
he occasionally amuses himself with a mere play upon words; it 
should also be observed, that he often conveys strong meaning under 
apparent pleasantries. While we laugh, we learn to reflect. His 
compositions are calculated to correct follies, to strengthen the judg- 
ment, and to improve the heart. If there are few effusions of sensi- 
bility, there is much observation and knowledge of the human mind. 
If he seldom attempts the plaintive, he gains possession of our feel- 
ings by mirth and good-humour. His influence over his readers pro- 
ceeds.trom the fertility of an imagination, prompt to perceive, vi- 
gorous to illustrate ; and only equalled by the power of his expres- 
sion. The simplicity and chasteness of his manner are admirable : 
the combination of his iceas, whether they are designed to be united 
or opposed, is always happy, though singular ; his images are ele- 
gant, though familiar ; his allusions are apt, though not obvious; and 
his wit is delightful, because never foreseen.’ 

From these extravagant encomiums, we might suppose that 
the author before us was one of the greatest geniuses of this or 
perhaps any other age: but what will be the reader’s surprise, 
when he finds, among the numerous poems contained in these 
volumes, few above mediocrity, and many below it? 

‘The generality of modern allegoric poets fancy that they have 
nothing to do but to marry two abstract ideas, and make them 
produce what progeny they please: but, in a gentleman who 
was during many years Master of the Merchant-Taylors’ School, 
and who is said by his biographer to have paid great atteution 
to the Greek and Latin classics, we might at least expect some 
regard to propriety in the selection, or rather creation, of his 
ideal personages. In a poem, however, which is written in 
imitation of Milton, he makes ‘laste the offspring of Genius 
and Sense. ‘That Sense or Judgment is a constituent a of 
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Taste must be allowed: but then it is defined to be a com- 
bination of feeling and judgment: now no two mental qualities 
can be more opposite than feeling and genius, the former be- 
ing wholly passive, while the esserice of the latter consists in 
action. Mr. Bishop probably was led into this error by con- 
founding the creative faculty of the poet, with the discriminat- 
ing powers of the critic. The union of genius with judgment 
was necessary to form a Homer or a Virgil :— but to constitute 
an Aristotle, or a Longinus, a due portion of judgment and 
feeling is alone required.—We know not whether we have 
ever before seen Genius habited like a Wood Nymph :—but, as 
Milton says from Poellus, 


‘“¢ Spirits, when they please, 
Can either sex assume, or both.”’ 


Odes on the King’s Marriage, and on the Queen's Birth Day, 
contain nothing uncommon ; and however just the encomiums 
may be in the present case, they are such as Poets have been 
accustomed to offer, and Princes to receive, from time imme- 
morial. 

An Ode to Eloquence may boast of some strong and nervous, 
if not very melodious nor correct, lines; and as they seem to 
be dictated by a manly and liberal spirit, we will quote them 
for the satisfaction of our Readers, as specimens of Mr. 
Bishop’s manner : 


© Auspicious influence marks th’ important hour, 
When conscious sympathy owns th’ august controul, 
Which, strong to triumph in Persuasion’s power, 
Alarms, aryests, impels, commands the soul. 
Accordant Passiens recognise it’s sway ; 
Convinced, applaud it; or subdued, obey ; 
The vocal Magic quells them, as they rise; 
It calls, and Reason hears; it blames, and Folly dies. 


«Twas thus of old the Man or Atruens spoke, 
When valour languish’d at the crush it fear’d ; 
While Puitip form’d for Greece th’ opprobrious yoke 5 
Now lull’d, now brav’d, the Spirit once rever’d : 
“ Awake,” he cry’d, “ repel the Intruder’s blow ! 
Distrust the subtle, meet the daring Foe! 
*Tis sloth, not Puitir, that disarms your rage $ 
Success will crown the war, which Honour’s champions wage.” 


¢ Silent, awhile, the crowd attend, 
Thro’ gradual energies ascend, 
From Shame to Bie, Revenge, Disdains 
They blush, reflect, resolve, unite ; 
Defy the attack ; demand the fight, 
And spurn th’ insulting Traitor’s chain: 
Their throbbing breasts exalted impulse show ; 
Asad all their Sires in all their bosoms glow ! 
Ddz ‘Yet 
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‘ Yet not to rouse alone th’ emasculate mind, 

Or nerve the warrior’s arm, does Speech display 
Resistless rule : :—all-various, unconfin’d, 

It brings the soft sensations into day ; 
It giv es the meliorated heart to feel 
New joy from pity, and from joy new zeal ; 
Smooths the stern Front, which hard Resentrhents strain, 
And bends tumultuoes Will to Candour’s mild domain. 


* Such was the bland chect, when Csar’s ear 
To Tutty’s plea devout attention gave ; 
And check’d, in In idignation’s mid ¢ carcer, 
The World’s Pr oprictor stood th’ Orator’s slave : 
** I show thee, Ciesar,”’ said the Sage, “ I show 
A Prize, no Conquest ever could bestow : 
Thyself must give it to thyself alone, — 
"Tis Mercy’s hallow’d Palm !—O make it all thine own! 


¢ The mighty Master of mankind, 
_Lw’d by the potent spell, resign’d 
Each purpose of severer thought ; 
Forgot the wrongs, the toils he bore ; 
{indulged vindictive Wrath no more ; 
And was, whatever TuLty taught: 
When Tuttry urg’d the convict Suppliant” s prayer, 
"Twas Pride to assent; ’twas Luxury to spare! | 


‘Barras! for thee, each emulous Muse has SUE 
Some votive Wreath, some Tropliy of Renown ; 

Some Meed of Excellence, Sons of thine have caught, 
Where’er Lxertion strove for Merit’s Crown: 

Where then more aptly can the Power divine 

Of Classic Speech with genuine vigour shine, 

Than where the Virtues hve, whose genial fire 

Could Rights like thine assert, and , ae like thine inspire ? 


¢ Methinks I see a land of Patriots rise 

Sublime in native Eloquence! around 
Th’ astonish’d Nations fix their eager eyes ; 

And wonder, while they tremble at the sound. 
They learn what labours fill the Hero’s life, 
What stedfast dignity, what generous strife } 
What efforts best adorn him, and i improve, 
Justice, and bold Emprize, Benignity, and Love! 


¢ Rival of Deeds in annals old, 
By Grerx and Roman Genius told, 
oO justify another claim ! 
With all their splendid Praise in view, 
Preserve their manly Eloquence too, 
To grace thy more illustrious Name! 
The long records of Brrtisu Glory swell 
With Worth, which only Braitisn ‘Tongues can tell t’ 
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An interlude, called the Fairy’s Benison, was intended to have 
been acted at Covent Garden Theatre, in compliment to the 
Royal Family, on the first appearance of the Prince of Wales 
at the Theatre : but it was rejected by the managers ; and, we 
think, not without reason; for we see nothing like contrivance 
in the disposition of the parts of this Drama, and it is surely 
not very difficult to make Fairies the vehicle of court adula- 


tion. 

The bulk of the first volume is occupied by poems on oc- 
casional subjects, some serious, the greatest part comic. In 
the former, if there be not much to blame, there is little to 
commend. The comic are distinguished by slight effusions of 
wit and humour,which are not always successful; they might be 
read with pleasure in a circle of friends,’ but certainly are not 
of sufficient merit to secure for the author that lasting..fame 
which his friend Mr. Clare seems to promise. ‘The following 
petite piece will be no bad specimen: 


¢ Tue Book. 


* When from our Master’s hand this theme I took, 
Rhyme, nolens volens, coupled it with—Cook : 
And tho’ the wise say, second thoughts are best, 
My first, with your good leave, shall stand the test ; 
The Cook shall matter for the Book prepare, 
And turn my Catalogue to a Bill of Fare : 
Nor frown, if puns, more thick than proofs, are laid ; 
So our poetic Force-meat must be made, 

The Folio Volume’s ample bulk supplies 
A literary Dish, of larger size. 
—In Epic Verse, when skill and genius mect ; 
Tis vast Sir-loin, an universal treat. 
Solid, tho’ savory, flows th? Historic Strain ; 
Like the doil’d Buttock—cut and come again. 
EncycLopepias art’s whole scope include ; 
And set before you science barbjcued ; 
Where, as your stomach serves, your mess you measure, 
And choose your Joint, and cut your slice at pleasure. 
Fathers and Canonists are tough, dry food; 
Mere learned Stock-fish, neither bad nor good, . 
Law Cops from time a musty sanction get ; 
As Venison takes it’s flavour “de Sumette. 
Words under words, in rows succeeding rows, 
The Dictionary’s column’d leaf compose ; 
And stand (in culinary style exprest ) 
Like Bacon on a larded Turkey’s breast. 
Long-winded ScHoxsasts, in th’ enormous page, 
Hash up the dulness of a former age ; 
Or the vast vase with Water-souchy fill, 
And make insipid, more insipid still : 
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While Critics, that in sounder sense excel, 
Like Smelts round Salmon, grace the dish they swell. 
So much for Folios.—Smaller Books appear, 
Tho’ less substantial, yet more various cheer. 
—ABRIDGMERNTS give an Author’s works in brief; 
As Cooks to Felly stew down shins of beef. 
The cloth for Turtle, hack Transuarors spread; 
Then serve up Goose’s Gibblets, or Calve’s Head. 
Reviews and Macazines odd scraps retail ; 
True Salmagundi stufl, scur, salt, fresh, stale. 
Satire is pepper’d Gizzard grill’d in taste. 
And what are Mopern Essays, but puj//-paste ? 
Comepy’s Soup-maigre, from a French Tureen s 
And Trae: py, the szacx-pudding of the scene. 
What Mopisxn Eroqui nes ?—Whipt-cream, for sooth, 
Froth'd up and sugar’d, to the vulgar tooth. 
Stati, Loaic’s Chicken-Broth, so. thin, so weak! . 
And Orrosition Potitics, Bubble-and-squeak! 
Lovi-Po try’s Pap-sauce, soft, simple, sweet : 
And Porutar THEOLOGY, minc’d-meat. 
ScrIBBLERS, from hand to mouth, who write and live, 
In weekly Numusrs, mental Spoon-meat give. 
Alamode Collops Miscerrantes club : 
And Novegs, sentimental Sy//abub. | 
Not Books alone from Viands take their cue, 
Even Bindings have a spice of Cookery too. 
Sueets into Skin, like. Sausages are thrust : 
Gitpin is Garnish ; Pastesoarn is rais’d-crust. 
Some frivolous gentry of the. present day, 
In Alphabetic Buckhs shine away : “ 
But language needs not fashion’s flimsy aid ; 
It’s elemental base is deeper laid: 
Your children living, and your grandsires dead, __ 
Lov’d, while they thumb’d, and ¢asted as they read, , 
The Horn-soox’s best edition, Gingerbread. 
Thus Books are intellectual Aliment; drest 
For every appetite of every guest ;— 
Or,. if a various reading you can swallow, 
* Scripta ® Palati nunc, guecungue recepit AROLLO.” 

The second volume contains verses which the editor calls 
miscellaneous, and which relate chiefly to the author, his fa- 
mily, and friends.—The greater part of these poetical trifles 
are addressed to Mrs. Bishop, and many of them are strongly 
expressive of affection; but we should have been as well 
pleased if the author -had attended more to simplicity, and 
been less fond of Epigrammatic point and conceit. One of 
the best of these poems is: the following, addressed (accom- 
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panied by a ring) to Mrs. B. on the anniversary of her wed 
ding-day, which was also her birth-day : 


“Thee, Mary, with this Ring I wed’ =» 
So, fourteen Years ago, I said. ——~ 
Behold another Ring !—*¢ for what 2”? 

«“ To wed thee o’er again ?’——Why not? 

With that first Ring I married Youth, 
Grace, Beauty, Linocence, and Truth ; 
‘Taste long admir’d, Sense long rever’d, 
And ail my Mottry then appear’d. 

If she, by Merit since disclos’d, 

Prove twice the Woman I suppos’d, 
{ plead that double Merit now, 
To justify a double Vow. 

Here then to-day, (with Faith as sure, 
With Ardor as intense, as pure, 
As when, amidst the Rites divine, 

I took thy Troth, and plighted mine, ) 
To thee, sweet Girl, my second Ring 
A Token and a Pledge I bring: 

With this I wed, tili death us part, 
Thy riper Virtues to my heart ; 

Those Virtues, which before untry’d, 
The Wife has added to the Bride: 
‘Those Virtues, whose progressive claim, 
Endearmg Wedlock’s very name, 

My soul enjoys, my song approves, 

For conscience’ sake, as well as Love's. 
And why ?—They shew me every hour, 
Honour’s high thought, Aftection’s power, 
Discretion’s deed, sound Judgment’s sentence, — 
—And teach me all things—but Repentance.—’ 


We conceive that few readers, in an age somewhat fastidious 
in poetry, will peruse the author’s miscellaneous verses, ex- 
tended through 158 pages, without some degree of lassitude ; 
many of the subjects are low, and the sentiments are fre 
quently trite. 

Two hundred and ninety-seven Epigrams come next; many 
of which evince a very happy knack at this kind of composition, 
and an abundant vein of pleasantry: but there are also many 
which are so faulty in metre that it is difficult to read them ; 
and others which, if it be easy to read them, it is not easy to 
praise. We s¢lect a few: 


* PLUS, MINUS. 


« If by “ Plus, minus,” I express 
This paradox, that more ia less, 
No rule of grammar I transgress, 
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Nor dogmatize at random— 
The veriest horn-book scholar knows, 
That half round O * an hundred shows, | 
While who’ round O for nothing goes ; 


—Quod erat demonstrandum.” 


© Spoken at Merchant-Taylors’ School, and addressed to the Company. 


‘ QUOD PETIS, HIC EST. 
* For subjects of exalted praise, 
In Glory’s arduous track, 
To records of old Britis# Days, 
We look with wonder back : 
‘To Virtues, whose efect sublime 
Shall freedom’s annals fill, 
Hope, thro’ the long abyss of time, 
bids us look forevard still: 
« But when for living Worth men ask, 
Where, where : shall it be found ?>— 
Oh! that’s indeed an easy task ; 
"Tis only to look round!’ 


* BREVIS ESSE LABORO. 
‘Tn a suit of three years, for three pinches of snuff, 
Here’s a brief of three yards—I hope that’s brief enough ! 13 


© BREVIS ESSE LABORO. 
¢ Now with longs, and with shorts, all our heads are so full, 
T tell you an English grammatical bull : 
Compare the word “ short,”? and you’ll find it confest, 
That “ shorter” is longer, and “ shortest.’ longest.’ 


° SPLENDEAT USU. 
« “ Aye! Honesty’s a jewel,”? Ricuarp cry’d, 
‘ That shines the clearer still, the more ’tis try’d.”” 
“ «Ts ue, Dick,” quoth Jerrmy—* yourself may shew it, 
Your honesty’s so clear—we all see through it.’ 


* ALIUSQUE ET IDEM. 
¢ The Cuinese have a word, which, howe’er it seems strange, 
Stands for fourteen ideas, wlan the least change : 
{t consists of one syllable too, you must know; 
And in that but two letters ;—to wit, P. O. PO ! 
Imagine, for i instance, you wish’d to express, 
6 A wise 'man’—* A man of a “pleasing: address” — 
“ A 3glass’—* An immense *preparation”” aon 86 The a - 
‘¢ Of a wood-‘cutter’s hatchet?’—* An ‘old woman 's nose’’ 
«¢ A strong ‘inclination’ —** A thing “of small size”’ 
«¢ The course %of a current, where water-springs rise” — 
“A *servant”—“* A captive “in battle’ —“ A ‘*fop”?— 
“© Or to “boil your ripe rice”’—* or to '+winnow your crop?— 
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For all, and for each, if to CuinA you go, 

You can’t speak amiss, if you only say—Po! 

Where else could we find, shou’d we search the world round, 
Things so different in sense, and so similar in sound ? 

We may thumb all our grammars to rags, ere we view 

So muck in one word—and tn such a cvord too? 

The characteristic turn of the author’s poetical abilitics is 
discoverable in these short compositions. 

Although we cannot, consistently with our duty to the pub- 
lic, speak in the highest terms of Mr. Bishop’s genius or poeti- 
cal taste,—yet we are willing to believe every thing that ‘his 
biographer says in favour of his moral and religious character; 
and we think too highly of his good sense, ‘to suppose that the 
greater part of the poems contained in these two large volumes ¥ 
were intended by him for publication. A selection from them, 
in asmall volume, under sthe title of Poetic Trifles, would have 
amused the reader, and have secured to the writer his proper f 
place among the votaries of the Muses: but now the kernel] is 
concealed in so thick a shell, that the purchaser may not have . 
good-humour enough left to acknowlege its flavour, after he ‘4 
has undergone the toil of seeking it. 
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Art. 1V. Anecdotes of some distinguished Persons, chiefly of the present 

and two preceding Centuries. Adorned with Sculptures. Vol. 1V. 
Crown 8vo. pp.§20. 73. Boards. Cadelljun. and Davies. 1796. 
HERE has of late been a kind of rage for epitomizing books, | 
4 and for extracting, culling, and making nosegays of all the 
beautiful flowers which they contain, and which are not quite 
withered ; and this operation on o/d and scarce publications, 
that are never likely to be reprinted, is doing laziness and lite- 
rature an equal kindness: but whether authors, printers, and 
publishers will be much pleased and benefited by this use of new 
books, is a question which we leave the proprietors to answer. 

We can with safety continue to apply the epithets of amusing 
and interesting to the articles in the work before us. Though 
we were under some apprehensions that all but the lees, or ra- 
ther the caput mortuum, of old books had already been drawn 
off, we have not only found Mr. Seward’s diligence and success 
in collecting materials for this volume fully equal to his former 
exertions, but the plates and original information, perhaps, su- 
perior. 

‘The connected articles concerning the first cultivators of the 
Greek language in Italy, after the urks had taken Constanti- 
nople, are curious and attractive; as is the descriptive and dis- 
| criminative catalogue of great painters. We can perceive by 
the editor’s opinions of artists, that, if he be not a painter him- 


self, 
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self, * for want of a little necessity,” he has kept good com- 
any. , 

‘ The following original articles from MS. and inedited ma- 
terials, we think, are peculiarly interesting : —-Account of the 
preparations made at Canterbury for receiving Queen Elizabeth, 
by Archbishop Parker—memoirs of the early part of the life of 
Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pembroke, and Montgomery, written 

herself—notices of Sir Francis Bacon, from a MS. in the 
Ashmolean library at Oxford—of John Hampden, from MS. 
collections for the county of Bucks, in the Bodleian library—of 
Waller and Cromwell, from the same hbrary—of Lord Claren- 
don, from ditto—of Sir Richard Fanshaw’s embassy in Spain, 
by Lady Fanshaw—of Sir Matthew Hale, from a MS. in the 
possession of Bennet Langton, Esq.—Nicolas* Facio’s account 
of a plot against the life of King William—Essay on the works 
of Handel, by Mr. Jackson of Exeter—concerning Milton, with 


Jines to Mr. Fuseli, the painter, by the editor—on the Lar] of 


Mansfield, by a learned friend. sack ht 
After having presented our readers with the two articles last 
mentioned, we shall take our leave of this pleasing and in- 


‘ structive volume ;—which, we understand from report, come 


pletes the editor’s design. 
_ * Joun Mirtox. 

¢ Dr. Johnson divined with his usual acumen when he supposed 
that Milton had’ undergone some bodily discipline while he was at 
College. Mr. Aubrey was told by Christopher Milton, that his bro- 
ther John was whipped for some “ unkindnesse’’ by his first Tutor 
m the University of Cambridge, Mr. Chapel ;. and that he was after- 
wards (though it seemed against the rules of the College) transferred 
to the tuition of one Mr. 'Tovell,, who died Parson of pPRccny 

“© Ut pictura poesis erit,” has been often said, and pictor ut porta 
perhaps occasionally thought. My. Garrick used to call Salvatér 
Rosa the Shakespeare of Painting, and might not the name of the 
Mitton of Painting be transferred to our Mr. Fusext, aman whose 
ardent imagination, like that of Milton, unites the terribile visu form, 
as well as the molle atque facetum? Mr. Fuseli has nearly finished a 
series of pictures from the principal scenes of the Paradise Lost and 
of the Paradise Regained of that divine Poet, which he intends to 
exhibit in the gallery to be called * the Gallery of Milton.”” Whe 
appears so fit to transmit and convey the ideas of Milton, as the 
Painter who scems possessed with the same sublimity and force of 
imagination which inspired the Painter? Who but Michael Angelo 
could have pourtrayed the gigantic ideas of Dante? 

‘ The following lines were addressed to Mr. Fuseli on the subject 
of his ** Gallery of Milton.” ‘They were sent to him soon after he 


-had finished his celebrated picture of “© the Conspiracy of Catiline,”’ 
and were printed in the Evropgan Magazine for January 1795- 
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* Facio, the mathematician. 
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¢ Artist sublime! with every talent blest, 
That Buonarota’s awful mind confest ; 
Whose magic colours, and whose varying line, 
Embody things or human or divine ; 
See the vast effort of thy mastering hand, 
See nnpious Cat’line’s parricidal band, 
By the lamp’s tremulous sepulchral light, 
Profane the sacred silence of the night ; 
T'o Hell’s stern king their curs’d libations pour, 
While the chas’d goblet foams with human gore ; 
See how, in fell and terrible array, 
Their shining poignards they at once display ; 
Direly resolving, at their Chief’s behest, 
To sheath thein only in their Country’s breast. 
‘Too well pourtray’d, the scene affects our sight 
With indignation, horror, and affright. 
"Then quit these orgies, and with ardent view 
Fam’d Angelo’s advent’rous track pursue ; 
Like bim extend thy * terrible career 
Beyond the visible diurnal sphere ; 
Burst Earth’s strong barrier, seek th’ abyss of Hell, 
Where sad despair and anguish ever dwell; 
In glowing colours to our eyes disclose 
‘The Monster Sin, the cause of all our woes ; 
To our appall’d and tortur’d senses brin | 
Death’s horrid image, Terror’s baneful a 
And at the last, the solemn, dreadful hour, 
We all may bless thy pencil’s saving power ; 
Our danger from thy pious colours see, 
And owe eternity of bliss to thee. 
Then to the Heav’n of Heav’ns ascend; pourtray 
The wonders of th’ effulgent realms of day ; 
Around thy pallet glorious tints diffuse, 
Mix’d from th’ eternal Arch’s vivid hues; 
With every grace of beauty and of form 
Inspire thy mind, ard thy rich fancy warm. 
Cherub and Seraph, now, in “ burning row,” 
Before the Throne of Heav’n’s high Monarch bow; 
And tun’d to golden wires their voices raise, 
In everlasting strains of rapt’rous praise. 
Blest Commentator of our Nation’s bard, 
Admir’d with every reverence of regard, . 
Whose matchless Muse dares sing in strains sublime, 
«« Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme!” 
The Critic’s painful efforts, cold and dead, 
By slow.degrees inform the cautious head ; 
Whilst thy effusions, like Heaven’s rapid fire, 
Dart thro’ the heart, and kindred flames inspire, 
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And at one flash, toour astonish’d eyes 

Objects of horror or delight arise. 

Proceed, my friend, a Nation safely trust. 

To merit splendidly and quickly just ; 

She the due tribute to thy torls shall pay, 

And lavishly her gratitude display. 

The Bard himself, from his itlystan bowers, 

Contemplating thy pencil’s magic powers, 

Well pleas’d, shall sce his fame extend with thine, 

And: gladly hail'thee, as himself, divine. 
; S.” 


.£ THE EARL OF MANSFIELD. 

« His Lordship was sent, at the usual age, to the University of 
Oxford. He applied to the study of the Classics, and afterwards to 
the study of the Law, with great diligence. : 

¢ For some time after he was called to ‘the Bar, he was without 
any practice. A speech he made as Counsel at the Bar of the House 
of Lords, first brought him tnto notice. Upon this, business poured 
upon him from all sides; and he himself has been heard to say, he 
never knew the difference between a total want of employment and a 
gain of goool. a-year. 

¢ He learned much of special pleading from Mr. Justice Dennison, 
and much of the Law of Title and Real Property from Mr. Booth. 
He confined his practice to the Court of Chancery. His command 
of words, and the gracefulness of his action, formed a striking con- 
trast with the manner of speaking of some of his rivals, who were 
equally distinguished by the extent and depth of their legal know- 
ledge, and their unpleasant enunciation. 

« After he had filled, with great applause, the offices of Solicitor 
and Attorney-General, he was created Chief Justice of the King’s 
Beneh, in May 1756, on the decease of Sir Dudley Ryder. He 
held that high situation for two-and-thirty years. 

‘ In all he said or did, there was a happy mixture of good-nature, 
good-humour, elegance, ease, and dignity. His countenance was 
most pleasing ; he had an eye of fire ; and a voice perhaps unrivalled 
in its sweetness, and the mellifluous variety of its tones. There was 
a similitude between his action and Mr. Garrick’s; and, in the latter 
part of his life, his voice discovered something of that gutturality, for 
which Mr. Garrick’s was distinguished. He spoke slowly, sounding 
distinctly every letter of every word. In some ‘instances he had a 
great peculiarity of pronunciation—‘ Authority” and “ Attach- 
ment,”? two words of frequent use in the Law, he ahways pronounced 
Awtawrity and Attaichment. His expressions were sometimes low. 
He did not always observe the rules of grammar. There was great 
confusion in his periods, very often beginning without ending them, 
and mvolving his sentences in endless parentheses ;“yet$such was the 
charm off his voice and action, and° such the ‘general ‘beauty, pro- 
priety, and force of his expressions, that, as he spoke, all these de- 
fects-passed unnoticed. No one ever remarked them, who did not 
obstinately confine his attention and observation to them alone. 
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‘ Among his contemporaries, he had some superiors in fore, and 
some equals in persuasion; but in insinuation he was without a rival 
or a second. This was particularly distinguishable. iu his speeches 
from the Bench. He excelled in the statement of a Case... One of 


_the first Orators of the present age said of it, ‘¢ that it was, of itself, 


worth the Argument of any other man.”’, He divested it of all un- 
necessary circumstances; he brought together every. circumstance. of 
importance ; and-these he placed in so striking a point) of. view, and 
connected them, by observations so powerful, hut which appeared to 
arise so naturally from the facts themselves, that frequently, the, heaver 
was convinced before-the Argument was opened. When he came to 
the Argument, he shewed equal ability, but it was a mode of-arge- 
ment almost peculiar to himself, Tis statement of the Case, predis 
posed the hearers, to fall into the very train of thought he wished 
them to-take, when they should come to consider.the Argament. 
Through phis he accompanied them, leading them insensibly to every 
observation favorable to the conclusion he wished them to draw, and 
diverting every objection to it; but, .all the time, keeping himself 
concealed ; so that the hearers thought they formed their opinions in 
consequence of the powers and workings of their own minds, when, 


‘ in fact, at was the effect of the most subtle argumentation and the 


most refined dialectic. 

‘ But it was not by oratory, clone, that he was distinguished : in 
many parts of our Law he established a wise and compleat system of 
jurisprudence. His decisions have had a considerable influence in fix- 
ang some of these rules which are called the Land-marks of real pro- 
perty. The Law of Insurance, and the Poor Laws (particularly se 
tar jag respects the Law of Parochial Settlements}, are almost entirely 
founded on his determinations. It has been objected to him, that he 
introduced too much Equity into his Court. It is not easy to au- 
swer so general-an observation ; it ‘mhay, however, be observed, that 
it is as wrong to suppose a Court of Law is to judge without Equity, 
a4 to suppose a Court of Equity.is not bound by Law: and, when 
Mr Justice. Blackstone informs us, that, under the ancient provi 
sions of the Second Statute of Westminster, the Courts of Law were 
furnished with powers which might have eflectually answered all the 
purposes of a Court of Equity, exeept that of obtaining a discovery 
by the party’s oath, there cannot, it should seem, be much ground 
for such an accusation. 

‘ His Lordship was sometimes charged with not-entertaining the 
high notions which Englishmen feel, and it ia hoped will eyer feel, of 
the excellence of the Trial by Jury. Upon what this charge is 
founded, does not appear; Between him and his Jury there never 
was the slightest difference of opinion. He treated them with un- 
varied attention and respect; they always shewed him the utmost de- 
ference. It is remembered, that no part of his office was so agreer 
able to him as attending the trials at Guildhall. It was objected to 
him, that, in matters of Libel, he thought the Judges were to de- 
cide on its criminality. If his opinions on this subject were errane- 
ous, the error was common to him with some of the most eminent 
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among the antient and modern Lawyers. It was also objected to him, 
that hé preferred the Civil Law to the Law of England. His cita- 


tions from the Civilians were brought as a proof of his supposed par- 


tiality to that law; but they were rather occasional than frequent ; 
and he seldom introduced them where the case was not of a new im- 
pression, so that the scantiness of home materials necessarily led him 
to avail himself of foreign ware. Sometimes, however, he intimated 
an opinion, that the modification of real property in England, in 
wills and settlements, was of too intricate and complex a nature, and 
for that reason inferior to the more simple system of the Roman 
Usufruct.. The frequent necessity there is in our Law to call in 
Trustees, whenever property is to be transmitted or charged, so as 
to be'taken out of immediate commerce, appeared to him an imper- 


fection ; and he wished the nature of our jurisprudence permitted the | 


adoption/of the rule of the Civil Law, that, when a debt is extin- 
guished, the estate or interest of the creditor, in the lands or other 
property mortgaged for its security, is extinguished with it. It 
will be difficult to shew any other instance in which he preferred the 
Civil Law to the Law of England. 

‘ He observed with great satisfaction, that during the long period 
of his Chief Justiceship, there had been but one Case in which he 
had ultimately differed with his brother Judges of the same Court. 
That was the Case of Perryn against Blake.-—He lamented the dif- 
ference, but declared his conviction that the opinion he delivered upon 
it was right. 

¢ He recommended Saunders’ Reports. He observed, that the 
quantity of “stn en reading absolutely necessary, or even really 
useful, to a Lawyer, was not so great as was usually imagined ; but, 
he observed, ‘* that it was essential he should read much,’’ as he 
termed it, “ in his own defence; lest, by appearing ignorant on 
subjects which did not relate to his particular branch of the profes- 
sion, his ignorance of that particular branch might be inferred.” 

‘ Speaking of the great increase of the number of Law Books, he 
remarked, that it did not increase the quantity of necessa reading, 
as the new publications frequently made the reading of the former 
publications unnecessary. hus, he said, since Mr. Justice Black- 
stone had published his Commentaries, no one thought of reading 
Wood's Institutes, or Finch’s Law, which, till then, were the first 
books usually put into the hands of Students. He said, that, when 
he was young, few persons would confess they had not read a consi- 
derable part, at least, of the Year Books: but that, at the time he 
was then speaking, few persons would pretend to more than an occa: 
sional recourse to them in very particular cases. He warmly recom- 
mended the part of Gidnnone’s History of Naples which gives the 
History of Jurisprudence, and of the disputes between the Church 
and the State. He mentioned Chillingworth as a perfect model of 
argumentation. 

‘ In the fundamental principles, either of the Constitution or the 
ee ges of this country, no one dreaded innovation more than 

e did. His speech onthe case of Eltham Allen [Allen Evans] 
‘ 15 shews 
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sews, his notions.on the great subject. of Toleration. . It was pub- 


lished by De. Furneaux *. He was the first Judge who openly dis-- 


countenanced prostcutions on the Popery Laws. 

‘ To these may be added, a Speech against the suspending and 
dispensing Prerogative, printed.in Mr. Alimon’s Collection. It is an 
invzluable composition, and presents, perhaps, the clearest notions 
that have yet appeared in print, of this mysterious and delicate part 
of the Law. uch of his manner of arguing, and his turn of ex. 
pression, is discoverable in it. It cannot, however, be considered as 
his genuine speech: it is at least three times the size of the s 
really delivered by him. He obtamed by it a compleat triumph over 
Lord Camden and Lord Chatham. 


‘ Though he was so far a friend to Toleration, as not to wish for 


an extension of the Laws enacted against Dissenters, or to wish the 
existing laws rigidly enforced agajnst them, yet he was.a friend to the 
Corporation and Test Laws, and considered them as bulwarks of the 
Constitution, which it might be dangerous to remove. On every 
occasion he reprobated the discussion of abstract principles, and in- 
culcated the maxim, that the exchange of the Well for the Better 
was a dangerous experiment, and scarcely ever to be hazarded. 

‘ It has been argued, that his knowledge of the Law was by no 
means profound, and that his great professional eminence was owing 
more to his eratory than to his knowledge. ‘This-was an early charge 
against him. Mr. Pope alludes to it in these lines: - 


‘ The Temple late two brother Sergeants saw, 
Who deemed each other oracles of Law; ” 
Each had a gravity would make you sphit, 
And shook his head at Murray as a wit. 
Imitations of Horace, hook it. epist. ii.’ 

‘¢ Perhaps the opinion was founded on the notion which many en- 
tertain, that the study of the Polite Arts is incompatible with a pro- 
found knowledge of the law ; not recollecting, that the human mind 
necessarily requires some relaxation, and that a change of study is the 
greatest and most natural of all relaxations, to a mind engaged in 
professional pursuits. Besides—the commune vinculum between all 
branches of learning, preserves the habits of application, of thinking, 
and of judging; which are lost'in the modes of dissipation usually re. 
sorted to for relaxation. The Chancellor D’Aguesseau +, and ‘even 
the stern Du Moulin, were eminently distinguished by their general 
literature. Lord Bacon’s various and profound knowledge is uni- 
versally known; and many works of Lord I4ule are published, which 
shew, that to the deepest and most extensive knowledge of all the 
branches of the Law, the Constitution, and the Antiquities of his 
Country, he united a general acquaintance with the history of other 


nations ; that he had given much of his time to the study of theology; 


that he occasionally sacrificed to the Muses, and spent some time in 
the curious and instructive amusements of experimental philosophy. 
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‘+ This great. Magistrate used to say, #* Lechangement d’ étude 
e:! toujours un delassement pour mot.” 
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© To decide on his Lordship’s knowledge of the Law, a serious 
perusal of his Arguments, as Counsel, in Mr. Atkins’s Reports, and 
of his Speeches, as Judge, in Sir James Burrow’s, Mr. Douglas’, and 
Mr. Cowper’s Reports, is absolutely necessary. . If the teh be 
«compared with the Arguments of his contemporaries,. many of whom’ 
were men of the profoundest knowledge that ever appeared at the 
Chancery Bar, it will not. be discovered, that in learning or research, 
in application of Principles or in recollection of Cases, his Arguments 
‘are any wise inferior to those of the most eminent among them. Nei- 
ther will he suffer by the comparison, if his Speeches in giving his | 
judgments from.the Bench, are compared with those of the Counsel 
at the Bar. It is easy to imagine, that, on some one occasion, a 
Judge with his cordship’s mental endowments, by a particular ap- 
plication to the learning immediately referrible to the Case in ques- 
tion, and. by: consulting with persons eminently skilled in that parti- 
cular ‘branch of legal lore, may, with a very small stock of real 
knowledge of his own, express himself with a great appearance of 
extensive and. recondite erudition. This, however, can be the case 
but seldom, the:calls upon a Chief Justice of the King’s Bench for a 
full exertion’ of aH his natural and acquired endowments being inces- 
sant. ‘ There is‘hardly a day of business in his Court, in which a dis- 
closure of his knowledge, or of his want of it, is not forced from him. 
¢ Considering his Lordship’s Decisions separately, it will appear, ) 
that, on all occasions, he was perfectly master of the Case before \ 
him, and apprised of every principle of Jaw, and every adjudication 
of the Courts, immediately or remotely applicable to it. Consider- 
ing them collectively, they will be found to form a compleat Code of 
Jurisprudence on some of the most important branches of our Law : | 
3a. system founded on principles equally liberal and just, admirably 
suited to the genius and circumstances of the age, and happily blend- 
ing the venerable doctrines of the old Law with the learning and 
rehnement of modern times; the work of a mind nobly gifted by 
Nature, and informed with every kind of learning which could serve ; 
for use and ornament. 
e e é 1 
¢ It was not on great occasions only that his Lordship’s talents 
were conspicuous : they were equally discoverable in the common 
business of the courts. Pur neyotiisy neque supra*, was never more 
applicable than to the discernment, perseverance, abilities, and good- 
humour with which, he conducted himself in that part of his office. 
"the late Earl of Sandwich said of him, * that his talents were more 
for comman use, aud more at his finger ends, than those of any other 
person he had. known.” ~— But his highest praise is, that his private 


virtues were allowed by all, aud his personal integrity was never called. 
in question. 


« He resigned his office on the 3d of June 1788.’ 


We are sorry that the narrowness of our limits obliged us to 
abridge this last extract, by striking out several paragraphs: but 
the connexion still remains unimpaired. 
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<* Pacitus, in Vitd Agricola.’ 
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Ant. V. Remarks on the Drill Husbandry, by which the superior 
Advantages of that Mode of Cultivation are pointed out; and its 
Profits ascertained, from actual Experiments: also, a Comparison 
of it with the most approved Methods of Broadcast Husbandry. 
By Sir John Anstruther, Bart. 8vo. pp. 205. 4s. Boards. 
Egerton. i796. 

Na agricultural public are much indebted to Sir John An- 

struther for his industry in drawing together, within such 
moderate and comprehensive limits, every thing (perhaps) that 
is necessary to be known of the Tullian husbandry; for in so 
doing, it is highly probable that he may prevent much waste 
of time by others, who may hereafter be desirous of diving into 
these rural mysteries. Nor do we think this the only advan- 
tage that agriculture is likely to reap from his labours. He has 
adduced abundant matter, to shew the very great benefit that 
soils are capable of receiving from tillage, and from exposing 
their furrowed surfaces to the air during the summer season. 


‘ Many are of opinion, {he says, p. 162,) that two additional 
ploughings are equal toa common manuring. This, it must be con- 
tessed, cannct be given but by fallowing aud losing a crop, to which 
some are averse. But they ought to consider that they are at amuch 
ereater expence for manuring, than twice the year’s rent and labour, 
to gain (asthey suppose) a little present profit by acrop, rather than 
a greater the succeeding years, by the ground being improved and 
cleaned and free of weeds:’ 

We are of opinion, however, that the writer of these re« 
marks, strenuous advocate as he is for pulverization and ex- 
posure, will not find, even among the most orthodox fallowists, 
any one who will join him in considering ti//age as being capa 
ble of wholly superseding the uses of manure; though they 
may be sensible of its efficacy in lessening the quantity which, 
without it; would be requisite.——-Some notion of Sir John’s ideas 
on this subject may be collected from the following extract, 
page 14: 

¢ Although the extensive improvers menticned in this work did 
not find manure to be necessary for ground that had been some time 
in the drill hocing husbandry, and properly horse hoed ; it is cer. 
tainly proper to use ity where the soll is poor: and when ground is 
first put into the new mode of culture. The full effects of tillage 
cannot he felt for the first year or two, and manure with tillage will 
hing ground into good order much sooner than tillage alone. The 
method adopted by Mr. Roussell seems very adviseable for persons 
beginning this mode ofhusbandry. It is proper also to guard against 
the accidents to which every new system 1s at first liable; if from ine 
attention, or want of skill, any of the operations of drilling, hoeing, 
&c. be neglected or imperfectly executed, manure wil! in some mea- 
sure supply this defect of tillage. Last ofall, it is proper to guard 
ayrainst the prejudices of the practical farmer, strongly prepossessed 
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in favour of manure; thinking it hardly possible that a good crop 
can be obtained without it, ? from an unfavourable season or bad 
management, his first or second drilled crop should fall short of his 
expectations, he immediately imputes to a radical defect in the sys- 
tem what was only an accidental effect of the climate, or his own 
want of skill. If after a year or two, he finds that with manure, and 
proper horse-hoeing together, his crops are too luxuriant, he may 
then employ his manure on other lands that require it.’ 

Before we proceed farther, it will be proper to convey to 
such of our readers, as are unacquainted with the Tullian or 
horse-hoeing husbandry, some idea of the principle on which it 
is founded. It is simply this :—‘The crop (particularly wheat) 
is raised on narrow stripes or ridges, with wider intervals be- 
tween them; and, while the corn is growing, the intervals are 
fallowed, and are repeatedly plowed to a full depth ; not more to 
free the soil from weeds than to expose it to the atmosphere ; 
in order that it may thence draw ¢hat which unenlightened hus- 
bandmen communicate to it in the grosser form of manure: 
in the ensuing year, the intervals receive the crop; and the 
stripes, which last year bore corn, are now the fallowed in- 
tervals: thus subjecting the land, in perpetuity, to an alternacy 
of corn and fallow,—in a manner not unlike some parts of the 
gardenet’s practice. Yet we have never been fortunate enough 
to find a gardener, though his grounds were clean to a proverb, 
and his wide intervals duly cultivated, who betrayed the slight- 
est doubt or scruple about the virtues of the dunghill. Well 
would it be for agriculture, if even garden-grounds could be 
brought under the ‘Tullian discipline: for, at present, no in- 
considerable share of the vegetable manure which the country 
affords is expended in horticuiture ;—and we earnestly recom- 
mend Sir John Anstruther’s remarks to the serious consideration 
of gardeners. 

It is almost needless toobserve that the Tullian method, and 
the method of modern drillists, are as widely diiferent as the 
operations of plowing and hoeing ; as the act of turning up the 
‘soil ten or twelve inches deep, and exposing its very basis to 
the atmosphere, and that of scraping its surface to the depth of 
as many lines. Yet Sir John Anstruther, in his chapter of 
comparisons between hoeing and broadcast, confounds the ex- 
periments of Tull and his disciples with the pretensions of 
modern drillists.—This, alone, would be enough to convince 
us that Sir John has not sufliciently studied his subject, and that 
his remarks are the result of reading, rather than of his own ex- 
perience ; of which latter not a trait appears, except some notice 
taken, in the preface, of an experiment made in a garden, and 
another on a single acre of ground: but of what quality, or in 
what s:tuation, we are not told: nor does it appear whether this 
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abortive experiment (for such ic seems to have proved, through thé 
want of a proper machine,) was made after the Tullian or the 
modern method. When we hear him, likewise, confoundin 
the culture of wheat with that of beans and potatees, (than which 
no three plants in nature are less analogous in their habits, ) we 
are satisfied that he is not only deficient in practical knowlege, 
but that he has not acquired a very comprehensive view of rural 
subjects. _ 

Nevertheless, as we have already observed, the work has its 
use: it will shew anti-fallowists the superficiality of their sys- 
tem, and modern drillists the immaturity of their plan; which, 
indeed, may be sufficiently seen in the following short extract 
from p. 44: 

‘ However incredulous farmers were some time ago, of the success 
of Mr. Tull’s husbandry, (even some intelligent farmers who had tried 
it,) yet the present practice of equally distant rows, at nine inches, 
which is practised to great extent, has shewn his frst practice to be 
right, and his principles just. = 

‘ Those farmers who follow this practice, have copied his first. but 
not his /ast method, which he found the dest, and recommends it as 


such after thirty-nine years experience, and the last thirteen were 
successive ones, and eighteen years of horse-hoed crops.’ 


From this passage, it clearly appears that the species of drill+ 
ing, now in fashion, was merely the childhood of Tull’s prac- 
tice: for, to use Sir John’s mode of expression, although 
modern practice has shewn the first to be right, Tull found the 


_ Fast to be best; and, “ putting away childish things,” he con- 


inued to practise his matured method to the end of his days. 
Yet his practice, even in its ripest years, made no converts, (in 
I'ngland at least,) but was suffered to sink into neglect,—by 
intelligent farmers who had tried it. 

Whenever this country shall arrive at that excess of popula- 
tion which may forbid the use of animal food; when, conse- 
quently, the entire island shall be in a state of tillage ; and, in 
course, when a sufficient quantity of mucilaginous manure will 
be dificult or impossible to be had ;—the Tullian husbandry, as 
being, we believe, capable of J/essening the requisite quantity, 
may be found a happy expedient. At present, the Japanese 
appear to be the nation most likely to profit by it on a large 
scale. We, nevertheless, freely recommend it, on a small 
one, to experimenters in English agriculture ; and particularly 
to the young farmer; to whom it may be useful, by shewing him 
the benefits that arise from pulverization and exposure,—-when 
given by repeated plowings, and to the full depth of the soil, 
during the summer-season. 
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Art. VI. Sketch of Democracy. By Robert Bisset, LL.D. 8ve. 
pp- 352. 6s. Boards. Matthews, &c. £796. 


AX’ advertisement is prefixed to this work, in which the 
author charges those persons with intentional misrepre- 
sentation, who have endeavoured to impress the public with an 
idea that mankind not only might be happy, but had actually 
been ‘happiest, under democratical forms of government. He 
undertakes to maintain the converse of this position, and he 
‘roundly asserts ‘ that democracy is a pernicious government.’ 
In support of this opinion, he appeals not to theories, but to 
the:more certain testimony of experience: he reviews all the 
democratical states of antiquity; he describes their turbulence 
and natural tendency to anarchy and tyranny; and he contends 
that the form of their government was in its nature incom- 
patible with public tranquillity and the security of property. 

“That he may not be supposed to misrepresent, exaggerate, 
nor in any degree falsify facts, Dr. B. informs his readers that 
the sources from which he draws his historical proofs are the 
works of Plutarch, Thucydides, Xenophon, Barthelemi, Gil- 
lies, and Mitford, respecting the Grecian democracy; and 
Polybius, Sallust, Cicero, Livy, Plutarch, Vertot, and Fer- 
gusson, relating to that of the Romans: to which he adds the 
authority of Hume concerning the occasional efforts made in 
England, in former times, to democratize the nation. He de- 
clares that, 2 m quoting these historians, his aim was-not to collect 
their meaning from detached passages, which might set the let- 
ter against the spirit of their writings, but fairly to collect their 
main drift and intentions from the whole series of their narra- 
tives. In the performance of this task, he lays little claim to 
any other merit than that of authenticity: but he boldly chal- 
lenges all who are acquainted with history to controvert the 
fairness of his statements. 

The volume is- divided into xv chapters, exclusive of an 
{ntroduction containing xxv pages. In the introductory part, 
he sets out with establishing the maxim, ‘that experience is 
the only sure guide to knowlege and to practice ;’ and he justly 
observes that, in physics and in et thics, the consequences: of 
error, or of the want of intimate knowlege of the subject, are 
widely different ; error in the former may be attended with in- 
convenience or even injury to an individual: but in the latter 
it might, bring misery on whole nations, and entail it on ge- 
nerations yet unborn. 

From hypothesis or theory, the author wishes to divert the 
‘attention i the multitude, and to direct it to experience or 
induction : which Lord Bacon calls a new organ : 


¢ From 
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¢ From the beginning of the world, (says hes) common sense 
taught men to reason in cases within the compass of their knowledge, 
from particular experience to general principles; to infer that the same 
causes would, in the same circumstances, produce the same effects ; 
and that what they had uniformly or generally experienced con¢ern- 
ing the past, would uniformly or generally take place respecting the 
future. ‘They hunted in the forests in which they found the greatest 
quantity of game. They drove their cattle to those fields, in which, 
from experience, they knew there was the best and safest pasture. 
They ploughed those lands, from which experience taught them to: 
expect the most plentiful crops. They traded to those countries, 
whence they, from experience, concluded that they would derive the 
largest and surest protits. They observed that certain qualities ‘and 
actions were permanently useful, and the contrary hurtful. They 
concluded that the former ought to be pursued, and the latter avoid- 
ed. They experienced that obedience to parents, and others of su- 
perior knowledge and judgment, tended to happiness, disobedience 
to miscry. ‘They concluded, therefore, that the former was generally 
right, and the latter generally wrong. They experienced that their 
security, both internal and external, was much better taken care of, 
when entrusted to wise and righteous governors, than it could be by 
themselves, who in general had neither the knowledge nor ability to 
make the necessary and proper provisions. Hence they concluded, 
that it was prudent and useful to obey laws and governors. In short, 
in their domestic, their civil, and their political relations, men formed 
their principles from experience. 

‘ To this criterion of sound reasoning, the best and ablest of writers, 
whose object was the exhibition of human actions, and the inculca- 
tion of moral duty, have constantly appealed. When Homer exhi- 
bits internal discord as producing discomfiture and dismay, wisdom 
and courage as avoiding snares, removing obstacles, and surmounting 
difficulties—when Shakespeare shews vice progressive in its nature, 
and rising from faults to crimes, from crimes to enormities—when he 
manifests in an Othello the workings of jealousy, in the Danish King 
the pungency of remorse—when Thucydides, Xenophon, and Gillies , 
narrate the misfortunes which result from the government of the 
mob—when Livy and Fergusson display the artifices of demagogues, 
the evils of plebeian supremacy, and the advantage te the people 
from listening to their superiors—when Hume states the direful con- 
sequences which proceed from the depresson of rank and dignity, and 
from the wild hypotheses of levellers—when Socrates instructs the 
political novice, that no man ought to aspire at the office of a states- 
man, who does not possess great ability, extensive information, cons- 
firmed habits of attention, and integrity of life - when Aristotle, Ci- 
cero, and Montesquieu demonstrate the tendency Of a mixed govern- 
ment, to promote human happiness—when Burke advisés men to pre- 
fer the certain possession of good to ideal contingency ; Wisdom, in 
the different garbs of poetry, history, and philosophy, teaches the 
same lesson ; reason from experience, aud by her ight regulate your” 
conduct,’ hie : 
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Taking, then, experience for his guide, the author proposes 
to exhibit from history the real nature of democracy, and 
the pernicious effects which have proceeded from that form of 
government. Fis object he thus concisely expresses : 


‘ I shall consider democracy in its various appearances, in the most 
noted states of ancient and modern times. I shall view it both singly 
and in its combination with other principles. I shall, from the par- 
ticular experience of history and the general knowledge of human na- 
ture, attempt to shew, that when solely or even principally prevalent, 
it is not fitted to render man happy. I shall contrast it with a mixed 


‘ government, and tryto prove that a constitution, in which the parts mu- 


tually support and reciprocally check each other, is the best tor men ; 
and I shall endeavour to convince those of my countrymen, who are 
deluded by democratic theories, or enamoured of fanciful innovations, 
that the happiest of all lands 1s THE LAND WE LIVE IN. 

‘ Many of those who have embraced democratical opinions, are 
probably men not much accustomed to abstract reasoning. I shall, 
therefore, deal as little as possible in abstraction. Should my humble 
attempt be viewed by men of learning and habits of gencralization, 
they, considering the object of this Essay, will not look on all those 
details and observations as unnecessary, which would be superfluous if 
intended solely for their perusal. A speaker would act very injudi- 
ciously who should deliver to a common audience, a discourse adapted 
to the learned societies of Cambridge and of Oxford.’ 


In Chap. I. Dr. B. discusses and controverts the favourite 
principle of democratical writers, that that government is the 
best which admits most fully of the operation of the general will. 
He is ready indeed to allow that, if men generally pursued that 
which was most conducive to their happivess, the principle 
would be incontrovertible: but he insists that * want of edu- 
cation, to give them habits of just thinking and reasoning; 
want of knowlege concerning public affairs and the na- 
ture of existing causes; want of resolution to forego present 
temporary enjoyment for future permanent advantage; and va- 
rious other disqualifications, intellectual and moral, under which 
the common people must labour; render it totally inexpedient 
that the general will should be the rule of government.’ 

Were all mankind arrived at that degree of perfection which 
was conceived by Turgot, Dr. B. would allow that the general 
will would be the best rule of government: but such a degree 
of perfection, if at all attainable by them, he contends, Aus 
never yet been attained by the bulk of mankind. 

© The people: at Jarge never possessed that combination of quali- 
ties, which, invested with powcr, produces the advantage of all wi- 
thin the sphere of its operation. ‘There is not an instance recorded in 
history, of the people, with any degree of constancy and uniformity, 
promoting the gencral good. If they were ever so much disposed to 
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make the community prosperous and happy, they never were endued 
with knowledge and ability to devise the most effectual means. 

‘ If one single despot pursued projects, unusually hurtful to his 
country, his successor, since among individuals there is always a great 
chance of diversity of character, frequently pursued more salutary mea- 
sures. The profligate sensuality and horrid cruelty of Domitian, was 
succeeded by the temperance, mildness, and justice of Nerva. The ex- 
travagant folly and effeminate luxury of Heliogabalus, were succeeded 
by the wisdom and virtues of Alexander Severus. The people, when its 
power is uncontrouled, is always the same, always turbulent, capricious, 
and stimulated by the present impulse, without thought of conse- 
quences. When it has been prosperous, its prosperity has always 
arisen from a temporary abandonment of its unlimited power, from 
a temporary submission to wise and able individuals. ‘The advan- 
tages which it occasionally gains by suffering others to act for it, it 
soon loses by acting for itself. Besides, the people not possessing in 

their joint capacity a great portion of discrimination, most frequently, 
as appears from history, have bestowed their favour on undeserving 
objects, and have conferred offices of the highest importance on men 
not fit to be trusted. Despotical princes and despotical multitudes, 
are both exposed to the arts and seductions of flatterers; but the lat- 
ter more uniformly than the for mer; because the princes are not al- 
ways weak, the multitudes are.’ 


Dr. B. proceeds to contrast the principles of the sect of phi- 
losophers called ceconomists, with those of the democrats. ‘The 
former, he observes, are just enough to admit that they do not 
mean by their system to exhibit an order of society really at- 
tainable in the present state of things, but to be gradually at 
tained from the progress of phitosophy; while the democrats 
propose it not only as attainable, but as actually reducible to 
immediate practice. Both, in his opinion, err most egregiously. 

Arguing against the ceconomists, he insists that, however 
great might be the progress of philosophy, it would by no 
means follow that its votaries would be proportionably fit to 
govern without controul; for such a government requires not 
merely intellectual but also moral perfection. Intellectual 
perfection, he says, ought to be practical as well as speculative, 
it being very possible that a man of understanding should be 
familiarly conversant with general truth, without being expert 
in the application of philosophical principles to cases of prac- 
tice. He then proceeds to remark that history does not hand 
down the characters of philosophers as exempt from the weak- 
nesses of human nature. ‘£ It does not appear,’ says he, ‘ that 
philosophers either 4ave been or are better than other men! Their 
tempers, their dispositions, their habits, and their principles of 
action, require as much restraint as those of men who do not 
pretend to be philosophers.’—W hat does this argument prove? 
Merely that the best of us are liable to the imperfections of 
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humanity? Certainly not that the weakest and worst are equak 
to the wisest and most virtuous, and that therefore philosophy 


is not worth our regard ! 
Turning to the democrats, with the view of exposing their 


_ principles to scorn, the writer says: 


‘ The ccconomists reckon a very considereble degree of mental per- 
fection necessary to the realization oftheir systems. The democrats, 
conscious that, in such a requisite their followers are far from excelling, 
deny the necessity of its existence and governors. ‘The art and sci- 
ence of government require, according to them, a small portion of 

ability and of knowledge. A lawyer must possess an extensive ac- 
quaintance with ethics, general jurisprudence, national decrees, insti- 
tutions, and usages, logic, history, and human nature. Without 
these qualifications, he is unfit both to maintain the rights. of indi- 
viduals, and to establish the innocence or the guilt of actions. A 
physician requires a perfect knowledge of the human body, of the 
disorders to which it is subject, of their causes, physical and moral, 
of botany, of chemical processes, and of human passions, in order ta 
provide and apply proper remedies. A clergyman must be skilled in 
theology, 1 in ethics, and ia human nature, to be able to guide his 
flock in the pursuit of temporal and eternal happiness. One cannot 
even be a tolerable mechanic, unless he has made some one craft his 
principal study. Yet, according to democrats, all may be legislators 
and statesmen. 

‘ To know the state of a nation respecting the various constituents 
of prosperity ; to comprehend 1 its agr iculture, manufactures, and com- 
merce; to perceive what special direction has brought them to any 
particular state ; to devise means for improving it; to find out en- 
couragements, restrictions, and regulations for increasing the pro- 
ductive powers of labour, and the profits of trade; to know its situ- 
ation as to mternal security, whether any causes general or speciat 
are likely to diminish ir; what application of old laws or adoptio: 1of 
new may iemove dangers and rencer the security permanent, are alt 
necessary to a legislator and a statesman, He must also know the 
conditions, sentiment, and conduct of other nations which m ay in- 
terfere with that ‘n question, infer from those particulars their de- 
signs of friendsliesp or of enmity, devise means and firmly apply them 
for disappointing mimical intentions, and repelling hostile actions, 
procuring redress for injuries suffered, and security against the repe- 
tition of aggression. These qualifications, indispensably necessary 
to governors, require a degree of knowledge, of ability, and of vi- 
gour, which not only all men do Not possess, but which few men 
do. They need also a practical skill and an unceyi lating attention, 
which every man even of the requisite knowledge, vigour, and ability, 
cannot without habit, possess and employ. 

* Reason may convince us that only minds of great capacity and 
great vigour united, can possess ard exert these qualifications. 
History informs us that néne but such men have been in fact useful 
lawgivers and statesmen. Against the testimony of history and the 
inference of reason we have only the authority of democrats. Were 

we 
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we to rest this point upon authority, we should probably be able to 
quote opinions not icss respect: tbie than theirs. The wisest and 


ablest men of ancient and modern times, Socrates, Xenophon, Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes, C: cero, Hume, and many others, concur in 
estecming very gre at talents necessary both to legislators and states- 


men. Perhaps if the knowledge and ability of any “of these sin ly were 
weighed against the ag zregate of the knowledge and ability pe heres 
democra ts, "the former sit ugly would weigh down the latter collectively. 
But {i is not because there is on our side an Aristotle, a Cicero, and 
a Hume, on the opposite 2 London Corresponding Society, and hire- 
ling lecturers, that we jucge great ability and knowledge to be indis- 
peusably necessary to the managers of a state, but because we learn 
it from the experience of history and observation of human nature. 
We thence conclude, that the qualilications for governing a nation 
are not those of ordinary men, consequently that a democracy is not 
a good government. ‘That position we shall now proceed to illu- 
strate, from the history of the several governments in which demo- 
cracy either solely or principally prevailed.’ 


Chapter IT, Adverting to the Grecian governments, Dr. B. 
observes that they were originally mixed monarchies, and that 
they were, in process of time, changed into democracies 5 


from edirk period, he remarks, oo the single exception of 


Spaita, where some vestiges of a mixed government were re- 
tained, Greece became a scene of licentiousness and wicked- 
ness. Athens he stigmatizes as particularly so, above all the 
other cities ; ¢ it was, after the extinction of its last king, en 
tirely in that state of anarchy which follows the destruction of 
an old government, before there is virtue or ability enough to 
frame a new one of permanent force.’ Draco then arose and 
legislated for the Athenians. He enacted a code of laws, re- 
markabie for their rigour and severity. His object was to stem 
the torrent of licentioysness: his system was literally a system 
of terrovism., © His laws and government, therefore,’ says Dr. 
B. © only increased the evils 5 and the people were in the 
greatest confusion and misery.’ 

Chapter IIf. brings on the great political stage a new legisla- 
tor for oe Athenians, the celebrated Solon; of whose laws 
the author gives a general outline. He represents them as in 
themselves calculated to produce the most beneficial effects, if 
they had not been counteracted by a constitution that would 
not allow them a full and free scope for operation. Solon was, 
however, himself responsible for the inefficacy of his otherwise 
excellent laws, because it was he who might be considered as 
the framer of the Athenian democracy, by which they were 
rendered inefficacious. He was fully aware of the defects of 
the constitution which he gave to the Athenians; he knew 
how to improve it; but he was weak enough to consult rather 
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the whims or prejudices of the people than their real good. He 
gave the Athenians, says our author, ‘ not the constitution 
which he thought the best, but which he thought them most 
disposed to bear. His genius, though great, was inferior to 
that of Lycurgus. Solon only adapted his government to the 
inclinations and character of the citizens, to fit them for the 
reception of his government.’ 

Dr. B. next describes the constitution framed by Solon; and 
if he has bestowed much pains on the laws made by that legi- 
slator for the preservation of the liberties and property of the 
people, he: throws equal blame on the yeneral character of 
his political institutions for the administration of the state. 
He then proceeds to shew, by the fate of Solon’s constitution, 
that, where power is not divided and checked, the government 
must soon be overturned; and that in democracies the people 
are not more exempt from the danger of being duped and en- 
slaved by their own creatures, than absolute monarchs are of 
being misled by their favourites, 

In Chapter IV. Dr. B. illustrates the effects of democracy 
from the history of the Athenians, and their conduct in the 
Persian war, and towards Miltiades, Aristides, Themistocles, 
Cymon, and Pericles. The ingratitude of the Athenians, and 
their shameful treatment of their most virtuous and able citi- 
zens, he traces up to the nature of their government as their genuine 
source ; he ascribes them to the genius of their constitution, 
and not to any depravity of character in the people themselves. 
‘The Athenian treatment of illustrious men, (he says,) did not 
arise from any thing peculiarly bad in their national character— 
compared with most democrats, they were mild and humane. 
If they had been inspired with the ferocity of modern demo- 
crats, the lamp-post or guillotine would have prevented the 
banishment of their great men.’ He does not allow that the 
gallant resistance of the Athenians, to the torrent poured 
on Greece by Persia, was the result of the natural energy of 
democratic government: and he illustrates his assertion by 
shewing that other states, by no means democratic in their 
constitutions, have often displayed not less energy and not less 
bravery than the Greeks in many of their wars.—In justice to 
the author, we cannot refrain from giving an extract to shew 
how ably he states this argument : 


¢ Where men have great interests at stake, whatever be their form 
of government, they fight strenuously. The government of Scotland 
was certainly far from demecratical, when Sir William Wallace, with 
his small band, long successfully opposed the invaders of his country. 
These were not Asiatics, relaxed by climate, and enfeebled by luxu- 
ry, but from a country which has always produced soldiers, to _— 
the 
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the world never saw superiors: they were Englishmen. They were 
headed not by a silly ostentatious eastern despot, but by one of the 
bravest and wisest of English kings. The efforts of England, against 
the Spanish Armada, containing infinitely better troops than the Per- 
sian fleet, were not less wise nor less vigorous, than those of the Athe- 
nians. A general spirit prevailed of fitting out ships, and going to com- 
bat the enemy. Our admirals availed themselves no less of superior sea- 
manship, and superior knowledge of the seas adjoining our coasts, than 
did Themistocles. In Holland, when the Dutch government was not 
democratical, the efforts of William the third and his countrymeny 
against the invading power of Lewis the fourteenth, were equally ener- 
getic with those of the Athenians; and against troops to which the Per- 
silans were as much inferior as their commanders, Mardonnius and 
Xerxes, were to Turenne and Condé. Soldiers have generally fought 
best when attached to their superiors. The German retainer, we are 
told by Tacitus, exerted himself with the most uncommon vigours 
when fighting under the eye of his chief. Never did the Scotch 
highlanders, eminent as they have been, at all times for their prow- 
ess, fight with mere energy, than under the chiefs of their respec- 
tive clans. The gallant mountaineers were always eager, 


‘ To follow to the field some warlike lord. 


¢ In fact European soldiers generally fight bravely, whatever be 
their cause. Never did the Athenians exert themselves more forci- 
bly than the Macedonians, when fighting under their king. Never 
did the efforts of any democracy exceed those of the Spaniards under 
the Prince of Parma, of the Turks under Solyman, of the Russians 
under Romanzow, of the Austrians under Prince Lugene, of the 
Prussians under Frederick the great, and of the British under all 
commanders. Thus we sec the opinion that democracy produces 

reater military exertions than any other government, is totally un- 
_sewest in fact. In reality, the exertions of the Athenians, so far 
from arising from their democracy, was owing to a temporary depar- 
ture from its spirit. By the Athenian constitution there were ten ge- 
nerals. Consistently with their loved equality, each of these com- 
manded in turn. At the battle of Marathon, the command was con- 
ferred on Miltiades alone. The democracy of institution, in the time 
of danger, gave way to the aristocracy of nature. Aristides and 
Themistocles, during the second Persian war, were really princes : 
especially the last. The Athenians acted according to the will of 
Themistocles, not Themistocles according to the will of the Athen- 
ians, Themistocles led the people from Athens to the ships. The 
mistocles forced them to remain in the straits of Salamis, and fight. 
Themistocles drove Xerxes from Greece. Themistocles fortified the 
Pyrzus. Themistocles increased the population, riches, and power 
of Athens. Themistocles raised his country to the first station in 
Greece. Had the Athenians, instead of ranging themselves round 
the standard of a leader, following his counsel, i obeying his orders, 
thought and acted for themselves ; had they uniformly continued de- 
mocratical, they would have become a province of Persia. Acting 
Scr a time as fubjects to a wise prince, they were eminently success- 


ful. 
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ful. Returned to their usual democracy, they doomed their bence 
factor to ruin.’ 

The Chapter is terminated by some observations on the 
character and conduct of Pericles, after he had made himself 
jn some measure the sovereign of Athens rather than its ser- 
vant :—but we must uow close the volume for the present. 


[To be concluded in another Ariicie.} Sh....n. 








Arr. VII. An Historical Essay on the Ambition and Conquests of 
France, with some Remarks on the French Revolution. Contain- 
ing 1. Sketch of general History previous to the French Revo- 
lution ; 2. Remarks on the French Revolution from 1789 to-1791; 
3. Abridgement of the History of the Revolution from 1791 to 
1796. 8vo. pp. 355- 6s Boards. Debrett. 17997. 

A GREAT and important truth, which once, indeed, passed 

for self-evident, but which in this age of scepticism it is 
become necessary to prove, is manifefted to the English public 
by this book:—namely, that the rulers of France, like those 
of other nations, aspire at the aggrandizement of their country 
and the increase of their dominion; and that in times of war 
they really occupy themselves in making conquests from the 
enemies of their nation. ‘This ambitious character of the 

French ministers is here satisfactorily demonstrated to have 

existed in the time of Richelieu, and is traced down, with 

evidence not less irresistible, through the wearisome reigns of 

Louis the superb, Louis the libertine, and Louis the infincere, 

unto the present Louis-/ess form of government. We earnestly 

advise our countrymen, our posterity, and all mankind, to im- 

bue their minds with this perpetual truism, either by or with- 

out the perusal of the volume which we are now to develope. 
It begins with an historical detail concerning wars and 
treaties, to prove that Belgium has indeed ever been ¢ the 
cradle of our wars,’ but that nevertheless it is very important 
to Great Britain that provinces so fertile, rivers so navigable, 
towns so taxable, harbours so convenient, and coasts so con- 
tiguous, as those of the Netherlands, should not be in the 
power of her enemy. It is now too late to repine at that 
system of policy, which, by forcing, in 1787, an unpopular 
sovereign on the Hollanders, prepared them to welcome the 
arms of the French: or at the policy which, instead of coun- 
tenancing the revolution of France, and using it as a mean of 
eradicating national antipathy, has chosen to counteract it in 
every stage, and to join a confederacy for its subversion. These 
things could not well be otherwise, under a constitution in 
which the center of gravity is placed so high. It is also too 
late 
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late to repine at the personal inadvertencies which have en- 
dangered the loss of the Netherlands, at the battle of Boxtel, 
or the siege of Dunkirk :—but it may not, for a long time, be 
too late to observe that the Netherlands, whenever recon» 
quered by the English from France, ought not to be restored 
to Austria, but to be bestowed on Prufha. The Austrian 
sovereignty over Flanders must ever continue insecure ; the 
country is sure to be coveted by France, and must, from the 
want of a barrier natural or artificial, often lie at her mercy: 
it cannot be rapidly, conveniently, nor efficiently defended at 
such a distance from the seat of empire. In the hands of 
Austria, Flanders will continue as hitherto, ¢ the cradle of our 
wars:’—but, in the possession of Prussia, the means of de- 
fence being ever at hand, and the cohesion with the rest of 
the empire strong, it could be defended with promptitude and 
vigor, and might become the means of counteracting the 
French ascendancy in Holland, and of restoring to that country 
her pacific politics, her emmet-industry, and her carrying trade. 
Let the French, if that delights them, batter down the religion 
and arts of the South, degrade the King of Spain into their 
pro-consul, and partition Italy in concert with Austria, Of 
what import is it to us, if to a Cisalpine be added a Trans 
salpine Gaul? It is the northern aggrandizement of France 
which should be alarming to Great Britain. To him who 
stands on the Rhine, the Weser seems a natural boundary. 
Even Hamburgh has been threatened by the insolence of 
Paris. Prussia can alone raise sufficient obstacles to these 
meditated encroachments: Prussia, therefore, is the natural 
ally of Britain; her provinces area market for, or a thoroughfare 
to, our securest commerce 3 her manners and opinions resemble 
our own; every interest conspires to induce us to cultivate 
her friendship. 

The author digresses much concerning ciub-politics, mis- 
sionary insurgents, &c. He does not seem aware that alf 
wars are waged for aggrandizement, and can generally be 
avoided by either party; that popular opinions are the pres 
tence, not the cause ; and that it is almost always a speculative 
ambition which really leads the crusade of one century against 
Mohammedanism, of another against Protestantism, and of a 
third against Jacobinism. ‘The dissertation is thus summed 
up: 

‘ An attempt was made to open a negotiation with the Directary, 
that failed: it may now be said, we had better have persisted in it; 
but at that time many persons thought the Austrians had still a 
chance of retaking Flanders by force ft arms. ‘These hopes strangely 
vanished ; General Buonaparte carried all beiore him in Italy, with a 
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ferocity worthy of Alaric or Attila*. Jourdan and Moreau were, 
for some months, as successful in Germany ; but the late advantages 
of the Archduke Charles have driven them again to the banks of the 
Rhine. But still no prospect appears of concluding the war in 
such a manner as would formerly have been thought honourable. 

¢ Nations as well as kings had often rather be great than happy. 
The republican rulers of France are on the point of gratifying that 
people, by extending their empire to those limits which their mo- 
narchs aimed at for 300 years, and never could attain, whilst, at the 
same time, they have concluded with Spain a treaty similar to that 
family compact which was the only boast of Lewis the Fifteenth’s 
reign.— Here, then, an cld English Whig may be excused for drop- 
ping the pen, full of regret for the unexpected consequences that 
have resulted from the French revolution.’ 


We have not heard any suggestion respecting the author cf 
this work. : 
Tay. 
Art. VIII. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of London. 
For the Year 1796. 4to. Purt [. 9s. 6d. Part IL. gs. sewed. 
Elmsly. 1796. 
Oo” attention to the Philosophical Transactions having been 
accidentally diverted beyond the usual term, we have now 


to present to the public.an account of both parts for the last 
year; and we shall begin with the 





MEDICAL and PHILOSOPHICAL PAPERS. 


The Croonian Lecture on Muscular Motion. By Everard 
Home, Esq. 

This paper is a continuation of the ingenious writer’s lecture 
of the preceding year, in which he endeavoured to shew that 
the adjustment of the eye to different distances could take 
place independently of the crystalline Jens, and that in such case 
it appeared to arise from a change of the curvature of the cor- 
nea, In prosecuting this inquiry, he obtained the assistance 
of that excellent optician Mr. Ramsden, for the purpose of the 
actual admeasurement of any increase of convexity of the 
cornea by means of an optical apparatus.—For the particulars 
of the experiments, which their extreme nicety rendered not 
very satisfactory, we must refer to the paper itself. ‘The re- 
sult, however, was that, in Mr. Ramsden’s opinion, one third 
of the adjustment of the eye to different distances might be at- 
tributed to the change of curvature of the cornea; while the 





‘* The terrified King of Sardinia thought himself obliged to sepa- 
rate his cause from that of the allies, and concluded a mest humili- 
ating and disgraceful peace, resigning all pretensions to Nice and 
Savoy, and abandoning to the French republic those passages over the 
Alps which the kings of France had never been able entirely to secure.’ 
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remainder of the effect may be divided, according to Mr. 
Home, between the elongation of the axis of vision, and a 
motion of the crystalline lens; and all these changes in a great 
measure depend on the contraction of the four straight muscles 
of the eye. In order to obtain farther information on the sub- 
ject, Mr. H. considers the peculiarities of structure in the 
eyes of such animals as are known to see at different distances, 
in the classes quadrupeds, birds, and fishes. 

We cannot follow Mr. Home through his particular observa- 
tions; of which some of the most minute and curious relate to 
the eyes of birds, and are illustrated by figures. We shall 
only copy, for the amusement of our readers, a very remark- 
able fact relative to the quickness of sight, (or of some other 
sense, but most probably of sight,) in the vulture tribe. 
Some gentlemen, on a hunting party in the island of Cassim- 
busar in Bengal, killed a wild hog of uncommon size, and left 
it on the ground near their tent. About an hour afterward, 
they were walking near the place, when they discerned, in a 
perfectly clear sky, a dark spot, ata great distance. It gra- 
dually increased as it advanced towards them, and proved to 
be a vulture, which flew in a direct line to the dead animal, 
and, alighting on it, began to feed voraciously. Within less 
than an hour it was joined by 70 others, which came from all 
quarters, mostly from the upper regions of the air; in which, 
a few minutes before, nothing could be seen. 


Some Particulars in the Anatomy of a Whale. By Mr. John 
Abernethy. 

These particulars were discovered on injecting a portion of 
the mesentery. It was found that the wax, thrown into both 
arteries and veins, collected in several places near the root of 
the mesentery into lumps ; which, when removed, left consi- 
derable cavities or bags, shewing the open terminations of 
small veins and arteries. Into these bags, also, a number of 
lacteals were found, by means of quicksilver, to terminate ; 
while others only ramified on their interior surface in 
plexuses, and thence proceeded in vessels to other bags. These 
appearances have led the ingenious writer to some general ob- 
servations on the lymphatic system, tending to confirm Mr. 
Cruikshank’s opinion that the lymphatic glands are not, as 
some have supposed, mere convolutions of vessels, but consist 
of communicating cells or cavities. 


An Account of the late Discovery of Native Gold in Ireland; ina 
Letter from Fohn Lloyd, Efq. 


4A Mineralogical Account of the Native Gold lately discovered in 
Ireland; ina Letter from Abr. Mills, &sg. 


I These 
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These articles, particularly the latter, form an useful addi- 
tion to preceding accounts of a circumstance which has excited 
much curiosity, and been the subject of many extraordinary 
stoties and speculations. Mr. Mills has given a very accurate 
description of the nature and composition of the ground about 
the auriferoiis stream, and has pointed out the most likel 
method of prosecuting the discovery to advantage. . We shall 
transcribe part of the summary of the most material facts which 
have yet occurred.—It appears that 800 ounces of gold, of the 
average value of 31. 15s. per oz. were collected in the six 
weeks during which the country people were allowed to carry 
on their search. ~ 


¢ The gold is of a bright yellow colour, perfectly malleable ; the 
specific gravity of dn apparently clean piece 19,000. A specimen 
assayed by Mr. Weaver, in the inoist way, produced from 24 grains, 
22,3; grains of pure gold, and 1 %,° of silver. Some of the gold is 
intimately blended with, and adherent to quartz; some (it is said) 
was found united to the fine grained iron stones but the major part 
was entirely free from the matrix; every piece more or less rounded 
on the edges, of various weights, forms, and sizes, from the most 
minute particle, up to 20z. 17 dwt.; only two pieces are known to 
have been found of superior weight, and one of those is 5, and the 
other 22 ounces.’ 

A sketch of the country, in and about which the gold was 


found, is added. 


Of the Influence of Cold npon the Health of the Inhabitants of 
London. Sy W. Heberden jun. M.D. 
The winter of 1795 and that of 1796 were extraordinarily 
contrasted ; the first heing one of the coklest, the last one of 
the warmest, on record. ‘ihis circumstance has afforded a 
good opportunity of comparing the effects of each on health ; 
and by means of the bills of moftality, as wellas private ob- 
servation, Dr. W.H. established the important conclusion that 
cold is the principal agent in producing disease in this climate: 
a faet in some respects obvious enouzh, yet strangely obscured 
by theories of putridity as the cause of disease, and notions of 
the bracing and invigorating powers of frost. The whole 
number of deaths in five weeks, from the beginning of January, 
of the two years, was, in 1705, 28233 in 1796, 14713 the 
chief augmentation in the former were under the heads of 
aged, asthma, fever, and consumption. 


An Analysis of the Corinthian Molybdate of Lead; with Experi« 
ments on the Molybdic Acid. To which ave added some Experi- 
ments and Observations on the Decomposition of the Sulphate of 


Amminiac. By Charles Hatchet, Esq. 


‘ 


This 
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This curious and elaborate paper, consisting wholly of the 
detail of particular experiments and observations, is not sus- 
ceptible of either abridgment or extract. 


Observations of the Diurnal Variation of the Magnetic Needle at 
Fort Marlborough in the Island of Sumatra. By John Mac- 
donald, Esq.—Consisting of Tables. 


Particulars of the Discovery of some very singular Balls of Stone 
found in the Werks of the Huddersfield Canal. By Mr. Bene 
jamin Outram, Engineer. 


In perforating a hill by a subterraneous tunnel for this canal, 
at the depth of about go yards from the surface, the workmen 
met with a fault or break of the strata through which they 
were cutting, in which they found a rib of limestone, and a 
number of balls of limestone scattered promiscuously, of various 
sizes, from one ounce to upwards of :colbs. weight. ‘These 
are not pure limestone, but mixed with a kind of pyrites, and 
are all somewhat flattened on two opposite sides. No lime- 
stone has been discovered on the surface of the country, within 
20 miles of this place. 


Account of the Earthquake felt in various Parts of England, 
Nov. 18, 17953 with some Observations thereon. By Edward 
Whitaker Gray, M.D. F.R.S. 

Happily for this country, the circumstances attending that 
phenomenon of nature so much dreaded in many parts of the 
world, under the name of earthquake, are here so little striking or 
alarming, that very close inquiry is necessary to trace the mi- 
nute footsteps of such an event. In the same proportion, too, 
we should conceive that its importance as a subject for phi- 
losophical observation is lessened ; and indeed few narrations 
appear to us more tedious and uninteresting, than the very dif- 
fuse accounts, with which the public have so often been favour- 
ed, of earthquakes in Great Britain. We are not able to make 
an exception to this remark, with respect to the paper before 
us; which, indeed, the writer concludes with becoming difh- 
dence as to his observations on the mixed causes of this pheno- 
menon, and with a hope that our island will continue to ‘ con- 
tribute but asmall share of those materials which are still wanting 
to form a complete theory of earthquakes.’ 


A Description of the Anatomy of the Sea Otter, ” mg a Dissection 
made Nov. 1§,1795- By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. and 
Mr. Archibald Menzies. 


‘This paper consists entirely of particular description, and is 
illustrated by plates. 


Rev. APRIL, 1797. Ff Observations 
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Observations on some ancient metallic Arms and Utensils; with 
Experiments to determine their Composition. By George Pear- 


son, M.D. F.R.5. 


We have seldom seen greater accuracy displayed than in the 
paper before us; in which every mode suggested by analysis 
and synthesis, in the determination of the proposed questions, 
has been employed with surprising minuteness. Whether 
the subject deserved such a degree of attention, we shall leave 
to the decision of the reader ; the really important part of it 
appears to us to be the investigation of the nature of those me- 
tallic mixtures which, before the use of iron was common, were 
employed for purposes for which hardness or sharpness was 
requisite. From the chemical analysis of some implements of 
this kind found in the bed of the river Witham in Lincolnshire, 
and given to Dr. Pearson for the purpose by Sir Joseph Banks, it 
is ascertained, almost with certainty, that the metallic mixture of 
which they were made consisted chiefly of copper, allayed with 
a portion of tin, and of no other metal. ‘This discovery leads 
Dr. P. to the refutation of the common hypothesis, that the 
antients possessed an art of tempering copper to a hardness ap- 
proaching that of iron, which is now lost. We have here to 
observe that a remark, with respect to the mistake into which 
Dr. Priestley had fallen on this head, may be found in the 
Monthly Review for December 1794.—The observations on 
some rusty stee/ instruments, discovered with the rest, seem to 
be of little consequence. 


Observations on the Changes which Blood undergoes when extrava- 
sated into the Urinary Bladder, and retained for some Time in 
that Viscus, mixed with the Urine. By Everard Home, Esq. 


In consequence of a case in which blood, discharged into the 
urinary bladder, coagulated there, and prevented the natural 


evacuation of the urine for about 30 days, Mr. H. made seve- 


ral experiments on the mixture of blood with urine out of the 
body, compared with its mixture with water. ‘The general re- 
sult was, ‘ that blood is capable of uniting with a quantity of 


_urine equal to itself, so as to forma firm coagulum; that the 


red globules do not dissolve in a coagulum so formed ; that an 
admixture of urine prevents the blood from becoming putrid; 
and that the coagulating lymph breaks down into parts almost 
resembling a soft powder.’ 


On the Fructification of the submersed Alga. By Mr. Corréa de 
Serra, F.R.S. 


The purpose of this ingenious paper is to.prove that the 
grains found in these plants are real seeds, ‘and that the mu- 
_—, 8 " , cous 
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cous substance surrounding them is a true fecundating polleny 
adapted for existing under water without 1 injury to its proper 
ties. The conclusion of the writer’s reasoning is, that the 
vesicles of all these subaqueous plants, whatever be their shape, 
if containing grains and mucus, are to be considered as herma- 
phrodite flowers. 


a*, The Marurmaricat and AsrronomicaL Papers are 


reserved for a future Article. Air 
. 





Art. IX. A Treatise on the Improvement of Canal Navigation ; exe 
hibiting the numcrous pe is ste to be derived from small Canals, 
and Boats of two to five Feet wide, containing from two to five 
Tons Burthen. With a Description of the Machinery for facilitat- 
ing Conveyance by Water, through the most mountainous Coun- 
tries, independent of Locks and Aqueducts: including Observ« 

ations on the great Importance of Water Communications; 

‘vith Thoughts on, and Designs for, Aqueducts and Bridges 

of Iron and Wood. Illustrated with seventeen Plates. By 

R. Fulton, Civil Engineer, 4to. pp. 144. 18s. Boards. 

Taylor. 1796. 

x HOEVER thinks deeply on any subject, and ca ndidly coma 

municates to the world the result of his investigations, 
confers an obligation on the public which ought to entitle his 
endeavours to a kind reception, even if he should not have 
been able fully to accomplish the object of his wishes; for 
ideas once started may suggest hints to those who would not 
otherwise have adverted to the subject, and may thus. be-pro- 
ductive of benefits that were not originally conceived. ‘The 
present work owes its rise to a circumstance of this sort, 
which the author, in his introduction, mentions in the fol- 
lowing terms: * On perusing a paper descriptive of a canal 
projected by Earl Stanhope in 1793, where many difliculties 
seem to arise, my thoughts were first awakened on this sub- 
ject” He then proceeds to state the gradual progress of his 
ideas, 

The volume before us is professedly written with a view, not 
absblutely of deciding on the subjects here treated, but of direct. 
ing the attention of inquirers to some points, which the author 
considers as of great importarice towards rendering internal 
navigations more useful than they have hithertg been; and we 
are of opinion that it suggests several hints which deserve to be 
tarther chanidoned, 

Mr. Fulton begins with a chapter on the origin and progressive 
smiprovement of canals; followed by another, on the importance of. 
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canal navigations, and Se benefits arising to seciety by easy commua 
nications ; which may be considered as merely introductory, and 
matter of general observation. 

In the IlId chapter he proceeds to develope his plan, and to 
recommend the adoption of small canals in preference to those 
of larger dimensions. ‘The former, he endeavours to shew, 
would not only diminish the expence, but also, in many cases, 
expedite the carriage of goods by lighter and swifter boats. 
The same idea is pursued in the [Vth chapter. 

After these preliminary discussions, the author gives, in the 
Vth chapter, a particular description of the boats which he 
most approves, and of their application to various situations. 
Without the aid of figures, we cannot impart to the reader precise 
ideas on this head. It falls more conveniently within our pro- 
vince merely to observe, that Mr. F. recommends the use of 
boats not exceeding four or five tons burthen; and that, in- 
stead of locks, he prefers an inclined plane for elevating and 
lowering the boats from one level to another, by means of ma- 
chinery of his own contrivance; in the construction of which 
he discovers no small share of ingenuity, although we think 
that we perceive strong symptoms of his being better ac- 
quainted with the theory than with the practice of mechanics. 
He does not propose that the boats should be put into a cradle 
for the purpose of being transferred from one reach to another, 
but that they should move along the inclined plane on small 
wheels fixed to the boat for that purpose, which should be so 
placed as to occasion no sensible retardment to the boat while 
floating in the canal. 

‘The succeeding chapters, to the XV th, consist of explanations 
of the plates, calculations, and illustrations, which admit not of 
abridgment: but all tending to manifest the superior advantages 
of the mode of navigation proposed, when compared with that 
which is in common use, by means of locks. The following 
extract will serve to give the reader some idea of this part of 
the work, viz. 


‘A comparaTive View of the Expence of raising 100 Fret, by 
Locks or inciinep Pranrs, the usual Expence of Locks for 
twenty-five ton Boats, being 7Ol. per Foot, and for forty-ton Boats 
1001. which, in the first Case, would cost 70001. and in the second 
10,000 /. 


‘ In this I shall consider the average of situations and circum- 


stances, as to the form of the ground, carriage of materials, &c. the 
4 8 dD 
plane on an angle of 20 degrees. 


‘ 
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‘ Removing 
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sa & 
‘ Removing 4000 cube yards, in forming the slope of 
the hill, at 5d. per yard, - - 82 10 © 
To forming the ends of the canal, top and bottom, 100 0 O 
536 cube yards rubble walling, at 5s. per yard, - 134 0 © 
268 yards squared ashlar coping, 18 inches thick, 3 feet 
long, at 15s. the running yard, . . 201 oO Oo 
536 yards cast-iron rails, 100 cwt. per yard, 155. per 
cwt. - - - - 402 0 9 
Bedding the rails in the coping, lead and pins, 25. per 
yard, : - - - $3 12 oO 
26 cast-iron binders to unite the planes, 200 cwt. each, 
at 19s. per cwt. - - ° 39 O° °@O 
2 horizontal wheels, 8 feet diameter, 6 incheson the face, 100 0 © 
800 feet chain, 25. per foot, ° - 80 © Oo 
34 yards tub pit, 11 feet diametcr, 4/. los. per yard, 153 0 9 
110 yards sough, at 12 5. per yard, - 66 oc Oo 
One wrought-iron tub, - - 60 °o 0 
700 feet of chain to the tub, weight, and balance, 4s. 
per foot, - - - 140 0 O 
Drum wheel, 8 feet long, 4 diameter, spur-gear, &C. 100 0 0 
Two lying shafts, stopper, centrifugal fans, : 150 0 O 
Trough to convey. the water to the pit, - 10 0 O 
6o rollers to bear the chains off the plane, §s. each, 15 0 O 
Building to cover the works, and answer as an office, 200 0 O 
2086 2 0 
Contingencies, 10 per cent. . ° ° 208 12 0 
2294 14 0 
Locks for 25-ton boats, 100 feet rise - 7000 © O 
Double plane to the same height, - - 2294 14 0 
Saving, - - - 4705 6 o 
Locks for 40-ton boats, 100 feet rise, ~ 10,000 0 O 
Double plane to the same height, . 2294 14 O 
Saving, - - - "705 6 oO 





‘ In case of a trade totally descending, the loaded boats raising 
those that are empty, the tub, pit, drum wheel, and all that part of 
the machine for creating power, may be saved, amounting to 599/., 
the contingent expences being reduced in proportion; in which 
case a double inclined plane, to the height of 100 feet, would cost 


1635 /. 165. 


‘ This, compared with the expence of locks for 25-ton boats, will 
be a saving of 5364/. 45. andon locks for 40-ton boats 8364/. 4s.’ 


‘The author endeavours to prove that the saving, in other 


respects, will be nearly in the same ratio. 
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In the XVth chapter, Mr. F. describes an apparatus of his 
own invention for raising or lowering boats perpendicularly, 
It is a kind of crane, in the construction of which we discover 
ingenuity, but its power is small;, nor does it appear to us to 
be so well adapted to effect the purpose intended, as some other 
inventions that have, within a few years past, been communi- 
cated to the public. 

The remaining part of the volume consists of observations 
on rail-roads, iron and wooden bridges, &c. 1n which we 
have found nothing that requires a particular specification in 
this article, though some hints occur that may conduct the 
minds of thinking men into a train which will perhaps lead to 
something very useful. The author seems, in this part espe- 
cially, to have been in too much haste to publish. Inno branch 
of physics are we so apt to be seduced by the fascinating 
charms of theory without practice, as in that of mechanics ; 
and it is therefore rather to be regretted as a misfortune than 
criticised as a fault, when a young man 1s Jed by imagination 
farther than he might have gone, if he had found a friend 
with as much experience as a Smeaton, to have moderated his 
ardour. 

In every part of his work, Mr. I. discovers an ingenuous 
disposition, and a cordial desire of promoting useful improve- 
ment. He is, himself, evidently convinced of the truth of 
every thing that he w ishes to persuade others to believe ; and 
irom this conviction he writes in a candid open manner, that 
will conciliate the good-will of those who may sometimes differ 
in opinion from him. ‘The advantages of small canals, in cer- 
tain Circumstances, are very obvious ; nor is Mr. F. the first 
who has pointed this out to the public: but neither has he nor 
any other author, as far as we know, specified a// their advan- 
tages, nor accurately distinguished the cases in which they 
would prove most beneficial, from those in which /erge canals 
ought to be preferred. It is not incumbent on us to enter 
here into particulars on a subject of so much importance: 
but we venture to foretell that the observations of Mr. Fulton 
and others, on the subject, will in time attract the attention of 
the public; and that it will then be discovered that, were it not 
for the obstructions which will be thrown in the way by those 
numerous canals that are constructed on a different principle, 
an universal intercourse might have been carried on to even 
the most distant parts of Great Bri itain, by means of water- 
carriage, at much less expence than it ever has been, or ever 


-pow can be, 


As a farther specimen of this work, we shall present the 
reader with an extract from the nineteenth chapter; in which 
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the reasoning of the author tends to the same point with our 
own: 


¢ Having exhibited the various machines for transferring the smail 
boats, and gone through the operations, in which I have endcavoured 
impartially to present the fair comparative view of the general effect 
of large and small boats ; I shall now take a summary review of the 
whole process, the object in view, and the effect which ought to be 
produced by canals. 

‘ First, in the true sense of national improvement, to facilitate 
agriculture and merchandize, the whole ponderous carriage of a king- 
dom should, as much as possible, be conveyed by canals, thus reducing 
expence, opening easy communications, exchanging the produce of 
one district for another, improving the country, reducing the num- 
ber of horses, rendering manual labour more productive, and spread- 
ing with greater regularity the comforts of life. Hence there should 
be a power of extending canals into every district, in order to draw 
from every source, but it ts evident this can only be done by pro- 
portioning the expence of the canal to the trade. 

‘Yet, however desirable this may be, it cannot possibly be per- 
formed by lock canals; locks load a canal with certain and heavy 
expences, which descend to one point, for teventy-five ton boats, be- 
low which there is no reduction, whatever the trade may chance to 
be: every country, therefore, which cannot produce a trade equal 
to those heavy expences, must be shut out from the benefit of waters 
carriage, and this is by much the greater part of the kingdom. 

‘Wherever the importance of two great trading towns, or com- 
mercial countries, can bear the expence of a lock canal, it may be 
constructed, but it is impossible to branch off into the less important 
or poor districts with large boats, which carry with them all their 
consequent expences; which is not only unmechanical, but impo- 
litic, in two respects ; it excludes the benefit of water conveyance to 
such districts, towns, and hamlets, and bars out a trade which ought 
to be drawn into the canal to the benefit of the proprietors. 

¢ But a small canal, forming a communication between two import- 
ant counties, is so easy of access, in consequence of the small boats, 
that lateral cuts are easily constructed, they consequently will extend 
into the country, and others from them into every nook and corner 
where forty or fifty tons per day can be collected: thus the country 
will be nourished, as veins feed the constitution, and the canal be- 
come important, like a river receiving numerous streams: while an- 
other advantage of the small boats, that of moving slow and taking 
quantity, or conveying a less quantity and passing with the rapidity of 
a coach, which will most materially accommodate merchandize and valuable 
articles, will take in almost the whole ponderous carriage of the king- 
dom; which circumstance will draw immense quantities of* trade on 
canals that must for ever be excluded on the lock principle. The 
canal being also cheap, and suited to a small trade, yet adequate to a 
trade of the first importance, consequently the boats of one may 
navigate the other wherever canals extend, persevering regularly 
throughout, while their cheap formation is the, greatest possible in- 
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ducement for their construction: I shall therefore bring this subject . 
to a few questions, which I wish every speculator to apply to his own 
deliberations.’ 

As we cannot follow the ingenious author farther in these 
discussions, we desist at this point, because we could not so 
cordially concur with him in regard to some of his queries, as 
in the passage above quoted. ‘lhe truth is, the subject is but 
partially viewed in the present treatise; and there are various 
important objects to be taken into consideration, which have 
been here entirely overlooked, before any decided conelusion 
can be drawn. We shall therefore hope to see the matter 
discussed by one who shall take a still more enlarged view of 
it than. our author has yet done; not doubting that this will 
tend to produce additional reasons tor preferring small canals, 
under preper modifications, without locks, to those now in 
common use. 

We cannot take leave of this work without expressing our 
sincere wish, that the world may shew a proper regard to the 
author for his patriotic cxertion in publishing it: for whether 
or not it may conduce to his own emolument, there can be no 
doubt of its benetic:al tendency in respect to the public. -- The 
plates, seventeen in number, elegantly designed by the author, | 
anu engraved with great delicacy, do honour to the artists of 


| this country. Ania... 
I 


Art. X. Origine des Découvertes attribuées aux Modernes, &c. i. ¢. 
An Inquiry into the Origin of the Discoveries attributed to the 
Moderns; in which it is demonstrated that our most celebrated 
Philosophers have been indebted to the Works of the Antients for 
the greatest Part of their Knowledge, and that many important 
Truths concerning Religion have been known to the Sages of Pa- 
ganism. By M.L. Dutens. gto. 3d Edition, considerably 
enlarged. 1]. 1s. Boards. Elmsley. 1796. 

N admiration of the antients, particularly the Greeks, has 
been long regarded as an indisputable proof of a sound 
judgment and good taste. ‘This admiration, however, has often 
degenerated into pedantry. partiality, and prejudice against 
every thing which is modern. ‘That many arts have been in- 
vented and lost, and recovered and lost again, in the course of 
time, cannot be disputed :—but, when nothing more than the 
name, ora few dark and disputable fragments, of a system, an 
art, Or an invention, remain in antient authors, and a modern 
brings it to perfection and practice ;—as was the case with Co- 
pernicus, who confesses that he had read somewhere of its 
being imagined by Pythagoras that the earth moved round the 
sun; and who had-read in Cicero that Nicetas of Syracuse 
—— imagined that the earth revolved on its axis we Modern is 
surely 
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surely entitled to the honorable appellation of InvENTor, These 
ideas were not, however, generally received, nor formed into a 
system. ‘The two great Greek astronomers, Hypparchus and 
Ptolemy, disbelieved them; and the system of the latter, which 
remained unrivalled during 14c0 years, was built on contrary 
principles. 

The present work having been carefully and candidly examined 
upwards of 30 years ago, in the Appendix to our xxxvth volume, 
we shall now chiefly review the additions which the author has 

made, if any such there be, since the English edition of 17795 
which is the latest that we remember to have seen, previous to 
that now before us. 

The author allows Plato, as having best explained and deve- 
loped the system of Democritus concerning innate ideas, to 
merit the title of first or original author of the system: § 28, 
p- 22. Again, §60. p. 54, when he is proving the system of 
Buffon to be taken from Anaxagoras and Empedocles, he says— 
‘ Ido not think that what I here advance ought to detract in 
any manner from the reputation of that able nt he who will 
always possess the merit of having, with the greatest sagacity, 
apprehended the prineiples of the Greek philosophers, and re- 
vived their reasonings, the greatest part of which had been ra- 
vaged by the injurics of time.’ 

The appearance of a determined resolution to strip the moe 
derns of every species of invention runs through the work: 
Gravitation and its laws, and projectile motion, were both, ac- 
cording to M. Dutens, known to the antients: but were they 
ever explained, and formed into a system that was generally 
received? Loose, disjointed, and mysterious hints at these 
powers, which had no effect on the public opinion, may be 
found: but Galileo and Newton are surely the inventors, who, 
by experiment and reflection, convinced the scientific world of 
their existence-— Attraction, which accounts for the circular 
motion of the heavenly bodies, is given to Pythagoras, Timzus, 
and Plato. 

The first Addendum that we find in this edition is in chap. X. 


§ 131. On Telescopes: of which we shall present our readers 
with a translation : 


‘ Inthe first edition of this work, I had omitted to speak of Te- 
lescopes. I feared that it would be saying too much that they were 
known before the beginning of the seventeenth century * :—but it 
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© *® Metius V Alemaér in Holland, observing some scholars making 
use at their desks of tubes, with bits of glass at the end of them,and who 
were much surprised to find that they brought objects nearer to them, 
availed himself of this observation, and invented spying-glasses, of 
which he presented the first in 1609 to the States-General. Galileo, 


some years afterward, perfected this discovery.’ 


seems 
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seems to me that, without being accused of too great partialit y,» I 
may examine how far the anticnts extended their knowlege of this 
kind of instrument. 


« In merely examining this question according to the literal mean- 
g of the word Telescope, it vould soon be decided ; as it is certain 
= passages may be i: yund in antient authors cor icerning the means 


of seeing at a di stance: but we must examine the nature of these 
means, ‘and the use and application that were made of them. 
¢ If we should have no other light to guide us in this i inquiry than 

that of Democritus, it would be sufficient to convince us that he had 
expedients to aseist his sight in discovering the astronomic truths 
which he described to his disciples. This great observer of nature 
attributed the spots in the moon to shadows formed by the excessive 
heights of the mountains; and though he was mistaken in this con- 
jecture, and it is more natural to seek the cause of these spots either 
im the depth and extent of the caverns which absorb the rays of the 
sun, or in the vast seas which cannot reflect so lively a Ii ght as the 

other parts | of this opaque planet ; yet he discovered the existence of 
the mountains in the mcon* ; and he likewise said that the via Jactea 
contained an infinite number of fixed stars, of which the confused 
mixture of light occasioned that whiteness which its title describes ; 
in short, that it was the united radiance of a great number of stars +. 
Before I had met with the passages in antient authors which gave me 
reason to imagine that they had some optical assistance, I had 
ascribed the whole to the happy conjectures of Democritus: but, 
since it has appeared, from what I am going to relate, that in his 
time it is probable that telescopes were In use, it is more natural te 
suppose that he had av ailed himself of the inv ention, than to attribute 
the whole discoveries to his astonishing penetration. 

¢ Aristotle is the first writer in whom I have found traces of the 

antients having had any means of assisting vision. He even gives the 
principles of this knowledge, drawn from the different formation of the 
eye. He had observed that those whose cyes were prominent were 
short-sighted; and on the contrary that those, whose eyes were 
planted deeply in the head, saw objects at a greater distance; because, 
gays he, the visual rays in these are less dispersed, and continued in a 
right line to the object itself. I here translate xs:/-. by visual ray, 
though it properly significs movement (1. ¢. of the visual line). In- 
decd we see that Aristotle employs the same w ord, a little farther, im 
the sense that I have given it, when he says that, in using a tube, 
there is less dispersion of xenow (that i is of visual rays) which proceed 
from the object to the eVey TA MO Tov Spwmerwy xwycie In reasoning then 
on his principles, Aristotle judged that, by insulating the object to 
be observed, and keeping off the too great light that dazzles the 
sight, objects might be discovered at a greater distance ; and he al- 
ledged for example the observation already known in shy time, that, 
from the bottom of a pit = hich we may imagine to be the primitive 
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telescope) we a see the stars at noon day ; and which we know can 
only be done by these means, or with the assistance of a telescope, as 
he himself remarks; or else by looking through a tube. He ob- 
served, likewise, that the longer the tube, the nearer it would brin 
the object ; and he repeats the reason for this effect, by ascribing it to 
the manner in which it prevents the dispersion of the visual rays pro- 
ceeding from the object *. 

‘ [ shall not enter on the i inquiry whet! her these tubes had glasses ; 
which, however, it is necessary to admit, ifwe believe what Aristotle 
clearly says, that they brought objects nearer. I shall willingly g give 
up, likewise, t two passages “from ‘Plutarch and Jamblichus ; which, 
indeed, point out assistance to the sight, but not with sufficient pre- 
cision to determine the proposition in question. The first says that 
Archimedes was met carrying mathematical instruments to Marcellus, 
which he used in accommodating the sight to the magnitude of the 
sun}. Jamblichus says that Pythagoras tried to find out some me- 
thod of augmenting the power of the ear, as had been done for the 
eye, in the compass, the rule, and the Nowreast. Translators have 
rendered this word square, or quadrant : but it seems to me nothing 
more than a tube to look through, which is the signification that 
best suits the sense of the phrase, and the etymology of the word ; 
though nothing clear can be deduced from it in support of such a 
telescope as is in present use. 

‘I cannot avoid stopping to remark an expression of Strabo, which 
so clearly explains the cause of the effects of a telescope, that I 
know not how it can be otherwise understood, in an author who is in 
general so accurate. In speaking of the observ ation which he says 
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was made at sea, of the apparent magnitude of the diameter of the 
sun in the horizon, which surpasses its appearance when more elevated, 
he gives, as a reason for it, the betng viewed through the thick va- 

ours which rise from the sea, as when it is seen through clouds, or, 


adds he, as when we lock through a@ iuie, the rays being broken, we see 


objects magnified *. Now it is certain that the broken rays must mean 
a refraction of the rays by means of a glass; for, in looking through 
2 tube without a glass, there can be no refraction of the rays of light ; 
and consequently the object, though seen more distinctly, will not be 
magnified:—but this ts positively what Strabo means, when he would 
illustrate the phenomenon in question, in saying that the effect is the 
same as we remark m looking -through tubes, which, by means of 
broken rays, make the eye receive the tmages of objects enlarged. 

‘In comparing tlius passage of Strabo with the astronomical know- 
ledge that Democritus seems to have acquired, and which appears to 
depend so much on the telescope, it 3s difficult not to believe that 
the antients had some idea of the use of the telescope, though it was 
not generally known; whence, with so many other sciences which 
the antients possessed, as is now demonstrated, such as the burning 
glass of Archimedes and others, this invention has, by the lapse of 
time, been neglected, lost, and buried in oblivion. 

‘ I ought not to omit to mention here, that Mabillon, in his Ita- 
lian tour, tells us that he saw, ina MS. of the thirteenth century, a 
figure delineated, which represented Ptolemy contemplating the stars 
with a tube composed of many joints, or different pieces: but it is 
not possible to discover whether this tube was furnished with glasses. 
We see, however, that it was composed of many differeut pieces. 
Those of which Strabo speaks in the plural number might be of the 
same kind.’ 

We must observe, on this additional drac-back from modern 
Ingenuity and invention, that no one of the antient attempis at. 
a telescope enabled astronomers to discover the satellites of 
Jupiter or Saturn, any more than the belts of the former, or 
the ring of the Jatter. ‘The nearest approximation at which 
they ever arrived was the looking at celestial objects through a 
long tube, without a glass or speculum; which only prevented 
the dispersion of light, and pointed directly to the object, keep- 
ing off all the glare and distraction which an open view occa- 
sions. 

In p. 124. the author has added,—to satisfy his own opinion 
concerning the obligation which the moderns have to the an- 
tients for all that has been said of late years, that is solid and 
rational, concerning comets,—the opinion of M. dela Lande 
on the same subject; who says that § nothing can be added to 
what Seneca has written concerning the nature of these pla- 
nets.” The Jate M. Bailli, in lis admirable History of Astro- 








* Diodorus Siculus cites a passage of the same kind from He- 
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nomy, after having cited the famous prediction of Seneca con- 
cerning comets, has the following reflection: 

«« The opinion of the Roman philosopher on this subject has been 
much celebrated: but without robbing Seneca of his merit, we must 
say that he has divined like an astrologer, after the event. His age 
was not sufficiently enlightened to form these ideas—there must have 
been some data, some fixed pomts, whence to start. Now we beg to 
know where these points were to be found in the time of Seneca? 
What were the known truths whence he drew these conclusions? 
He could not know them, nor foresee them, better than astronomers. 
Aristarchus, Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, who preceded Seneca, and 
Ptolemy, who followed him, have not deigned to speak of comets. 
The question is easily decided; the opinion of Seneca was that of the 
Chaldeans ; Seneca has repeated exactly what Diodorus Siculus has 
suid of this antient people *.”’ 

‘his able astronomer concludes that the idea of the per- 
manence of comets and their return was only a floating opinion 
among the Chaldeans, unestablished by observations ; and he 
ranks this opinion among other relics of a primitive science, 
which time has destroyed, and of which only some few slight 
and detached fragments remain. 

At p. 136. we find a small addition to the chapters on ether, 
and on the weight and elasticity of air, asserting that the antients 
were not ignorant of the cause of the meteor called a Raine 
bow. 

In p. 145. is another addendum to inform us that Pliny, Aris- 
totle, and Plutarch, mention the use of oil to calm the agita- 
tion of the sea, lately revived by Dr. Franklin. 

In our former review of this work, we were not quite satis- 
fied with the unwilling and guarded manner in which M. 
Dutens spoke of Dr. Franklin’s discoveries in electricity; par- 
ticularly that of the identity of the electric matter, and that 
of lightning.—Yet, on the whole, we thought that the Dr. 
escaped pretty well, considering how very modern he was ; 
‘© especially as he was not called up to Mr. D’s. tribunal after- 
wards, when he found, though on very slight evidence, that 
the truce cause of electricity was known to the antients, and 
particularly to Timeeus.” Alas! “ we reckoned without our 
host !’—for, in an addendum to this edition, of considerable 
length, we are told that, as to the analogy between the electric 
matter and thunder, it appears that the antients were well 
acquainted with it.—Here a body of evidence is given from 
Pliny, Varro, Livy, Ovid, Plutarch, Valerius Maximus, Pau- 
sanias, &c. to prove that Numa, a disciple of Pythagoras, 
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‘knew the use of d/unts and points in attracting and conducting 
lightning from the clouds,—‘ doubtless (says our author) with 
an electric ivon rod.’ We do not remember that electricity, as 
understood by the moderns, is mentioned by Pancirollus in his 
treatise de Rebus deperditis: but, if it were ever found before 
the beginning of the last century, Dr. Priestley (no careless nor 
inactive inquirer) was unfortunate in his researches, having dis- 
covered in high antiquity nothing relative to electricity, but the 
attractive power of amber *, which was known as early as the 
time of Thales Miletus, 600 years before Christ. As to the 
exact identity between lightning and electricity, no writer 
before M. Dutens seems to have had the least suspicion that 
it was known, not only before Dr. Franklin’s time, but by 
king Numa Pompilius, the successor of Romulus, who turned 
it to notable account in his religious rites. We are ready to 
acknowlege the diligence and ingenuity of M. Dutens in the 
passages which he has collected, and in his application of 
them: but we do not expect the Franklinists to be con- 
vinced by them, that the perfect similarity between. electrical 
fire and lightning, and the power of drawing lightning from 
the clouds, were known and demonstrated by any mortal, 
antient or modern, before the chief under whose banner they 
have enlisted. 

At p. 237. we find some additions to the article Burning 
Glasses, relative to de Buffon’s imitation of those with which 
Archimedes burnt the ships of the Romans at the siege of 
Syracuse. 

In p. 262-3. Addition to the notes concerning a transparent 
stone of which the antients were in possession, that was 
equally diaphanous with the finest glass ;—and, 

At the end of the notes to p. 263. speaking of an artificial 
pigeon made of wood by Archytas, (mentioned by Aulus 
Gellius,) our author supposes this pigeon to have been sus- 
pended in the air by Gas, in the same manner as modern 
Balloons ; and that probably it was by similar means that 
Deedalus and Phryxus ascended the skies. 

P. 274. What the author says of the music of the antients 
is derived from tradition, and the opinions of enthusiastic and 
exclusive admirers of every thing that is antient. We have none 
of their music to compare with the modern, as we have architec- 
ture, sculpture, painting, and poetry. It was doubtless such as 
afforded them exquisite pleasure: but the national music of 
every country 1s delightful to its inhabitants. ‘The perfection of 
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the Greek music must always remain a matter of faith: for, 
when M. Dutens tel!s us that alt the known theories of music 
are to be found in the seven Greck writers collected by Mei- 
bonius, he gocs too far.—Scales there are of every kind for me- 
Iedy, but no system of Larmony, nor of composition ; concern- 
ing which not a word can be found in any antient writer. All 
that the author has advanced on this subject is declamatory, 
and is built on his reverence for every thing which is antient. 
He has cited passages that have been repeatedly discussed and 
refuted. Since the first edition of his work was published, the 
point concerning the antients having had harmony, or music 
in parts, like that in present use, has been given up by the most 
able critics in music and classical learning; who agree that all 
the passages which have been supposed to describe harmony, 
such as our counterpoint, may be referred to unisons and oc- 
taves; and it is now generally understood that the antients 
neant by Aarmony precisely what we mean by melody: a pro- 
portion, a relation, between sound and sound; without which 
even melody would be out of tune, and detestable to every ear. 
He refers us to Marpurgi Geschichte der alten und necun Musik, a 
book very difficult to find in England: but which, when pro- 
cured, would only give us the cld common and worn-out stories 
that are to be found in all books that treat of antient music, 
without a single new discovery or reflection. ‘The work was 
never finished. —JMetastasio, in his letters, has treated this sub- 
ject in a very intelligent and satisfactory manner; and he joins 
with other able inquirers in denying counterpoint, or music in 
parts, to the antients. 

At p. 285, we have an entire additional chapter, to prove 
that the antients have been falsely accused of not having had 
a shirt to their backs. —M. Dutens has clearly demonstrated that 
they cultivated both hemp and flax, and had a geod stock of 
LINNEN of all sorts—as table-cloths, napkins, shirts, shifts, and 
sheets. 

M. Dutens has left the mederns in quiet possession, for the 
present, of printing, the pneumatic organ, sugar from the cane, 
bells, clocks and watches, the mariner’s compass, mills, porce- 
lain, and the discovery of America :-—but, if painting on glass, 
the ductility 2nd malleability of glass, Papyrus, music of the 
antients, particularly their chromatic and enharmonic genera, 
the hydraulic organ, the asbestine, or incombustible flax, or any 
thing else in Pancirollus’s list de rebus deperditis, was to be re- 
invented, or recovered, after having been so long lost, would 
.not the author of such a-manifestation of ingenuity well merit 
the title of Inventor? M. Dutens gives no credit to any mo- 
dern for inventing, a second time, that which he might never 
| have 
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have known to have been invented before ; and which is surely 
as possible as for wits to jump. Nor are we more certain that 
the most renowned antients, to whom all great inventions are 
assigned, had no prototypes, whom intentionally or unwittingly 
they had copied: but whose names are not come down to us, 
through the want of as diligent an investigator as M. Dutens ; 
who seems to have founded his hypothesis on the adage, that 
*© there is nothing new under the sun ;” an assertion which, in 
many instances, he has well supported. | 

The passages selected from autient authors are curious, and 
manifest great learning and extensive reading. There is some- 
thing, however, in this ingenious work so discouraging and re- 
pressive to genius and enterprise, that we think it necessary to 
express our hope that those who are possessed of a spark of ei- 
ther will not be discouraged in their pursuits, by the knowlege 
that so many departments in literature and science were pre- 
occupied by the antients : remembering that the most antient of 
them all were modern once. 

We must not pass unnoticed the accuracy and elegance of 
this edition, (the first, we believe, in gto.) of which the paper 
and typography reflect much credit on the press of Messrs. 


Spilsbury. pr B....y. 


Art. XI. Fournal of an Excursion to the United States of North America, 


~ 


in the Summer of 1794. Embellished with a Profile of General 
Washington, and a View of the State-House at Philadelphia. By 
Henry Wansey, F. A. S. a Wiltshire Clothier 8vo. pp. 290. 
6s. Boards. Wilkie. 1796. 


N a short preface and introduction, the author of this work 
bespeaks the reader’s indulgence on account of want of 
method and other occasional irregularities ; his journal being 
published in the same order in which it was written on the spot, 
from a persuasion that, in narrations of this kind, the world 
is generally best pleased with plain matter of fact. For his 
deficiencies in correctness of style and method, indeed, he has 
made amends by his diligence, having in a very short time col- 
lected much useful information; and the manner in which he 
relates his travels, with all its imperfections, appears to us well 
calculated for enabling his reader to form an opinion of the 
eneral character, and the prevalent manners, of the inhabit- 
ants of the different places which he visited. 

Mr. Wansey sailed from England, for Halifax, in the Port- 
land packet, March 20th, 1794. His account of the passage 
will afford more diversion than instruction to a seaman, pat- 
ticularly his description of the manctuvre of tacking a ship 
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(p. 20). They arrived at Halifax in Nova Scotia towards the 
end of April. This colony, according to the author’s descrip- 
tion, appears to be neither thriving nor well protected. An em- 
bargo which Congress had just laid on all foreign vessels, on ac- 
count of the disputes then subsisting between the United States 
and Great Britain, prevented the packet from proceeding to New- 
York. ‘Che author, however, found an opportunity of being 
conveyed in a small American vessel to Boston; and during 
his stay in the territory of the United States, (not quite two 
months,) he visited New-York and Philadelphia; of which 
eities, and of other places through which he travelled, he has 
given descriptions. 

The Americans, like their former countrymén, are great 
politicians ; almost every town has its newspaper, and the larger 
towns have -séveral; and it must be allowed that, in their 
public concerns, they shew an example of diligence which 
is well worthy of imitation. At Hartford in Connecticut, the 
author attended to hear the debates of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; and of two hundred and seventy members, only 
three were absent. A similar degree of attention appears in 
their police ; arnong other instances of which, the author has 
given a detail of the management of the prisons at Phila- 
delphia. ‘The most general characteristics of the Americans 
of the United States, from the author’s account, appear to be 
industry, sobriety, civility, and readiness to oblige: but he 
complains that among the tradesmen there is a want of punc- 
tuality in their money transactions. He laments that his time 
was too much limited to permit him to visit the new city of 
Washington, which is intended to become the seat of the 
Government of the United States in December 1800. From 
the account which the author obtained of this grand under- 
taking, we give the following extract: 


* The whole area of the city consists of upwards of four thousand 
acres. The ground is on an average forty feet higher than the water 
of the river, and yet a stream of fresh water called Watt’s Branch, 
may be brought within half a mile of the city, at the height of forty 
feet above the level of the city itself, which will be very convenient 
for all water-works and manufactures, &c. Many houses are already 
built, and a very handsome hotel, which cost in the erection more 
than thirty thousand dollars (six. thousand seven hundred pounds 
sterling ). It is now apportioned into one thousand two handred 
and thirty-six lots, for building (which are for sale), Each lot con- 
tains ground for building three or four houses, according to general 
rules to be observed for making them uniform. The deepest lots 
are two hundred and seventy feet, by seventy, fronting the street. 
A square has from twenty to thirty lots in it. The value of each 
lot is from forty pounds to two hundred pounds sterling. 
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¢ There is to be a national University erected there, as well as the 
Mint, Pay Office, Treasury, supreme Courts of Justice, Residences 
for the Ainbassadors; in short, all the Public Offices. The city 
is to be built after a plan laid down for every street, of a fine white 
stone found in the neighbourhood, equal to Portland. Each house 
is to be forty feet from the ground to the roof, in all the principal 
streets, which are to be from seventy to one hundred feet wide. The 
first street was formed upon an exact meridian line, drawn for the 
purpose, by a Mr. Ellicot, which passes through the Capitol, the seat 
of the legislature, on an eminence, from whence the streets diverge 
into radi in every direction. It has, therefore, the full command 
of every quarter of the city. From it you can see every vessel that 
comes in or goes out of the harbour, and every carriage or horseman 


that enters the city by the bridge. One of the streets (Pensylvania) 
is marked out to be four miles long. 


‘ The President’s house will also stand on a rising ground, pos- 
sessing a delightful water prospect, together with a commanding 
view of the Capitol, and the most material parts of the city, being 
likewise the centre of other radiate streets. All the grand avenues 
and such streets as lead immediately to public places, are from one 
hundred and thirty to one hundred and sixty feet wide; this is to 
admit room for a walk, planted with trees on each side, and a paved 
way for carrages. Every street is laid down according to actual 
measurement, governed by the first meridian line. Commissioners are 
appointed to see all these regulations carried into execution. The 
question still with me is, whether the scheme is not too magnificent 
for the present state of things.’ 

The original projector of this city, the author adds, was the 
great Washington himself. The prospect of a rupture with 
this country, and other important affairs of the states, has of 
late much interrupted the progress of the work; and the 
author, after having given an account of many advantages of 
the situation, expresses his opinion that, though its road to 
future greatness is clearly marked out, yet for many years to: 
come it will, like some others of their large undertakings, be 
a body without a soul. Many of their schemes, he observes, 
are highly speculative, and not the result of that necessity which 
gives strength and energy to our plans in Europe,—* This was 
the sentiment that generally struck me most forcibly as I travel- 
led through the streets,—-2he appearance every where of a vast 
outline, with much to fill up.’ ‘Their plans, nevertheless, do not 
appear disproportioned to the rapid increase of population. 

Manufactures advance but slowly in the American states ; for 
which we may account, by observing the superior attention 
given to the cultivation of land, and which in their present 
circumstances is-found by much the most profitable. In an 
appendix, is given a list of some of the English books which 

‘the Americans have reprinted, and likewise of the most re- 
markable of their own original publications. 
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From this short analysis of Mr. Wansey’s journal, the reader 
who wishes for information concerning the American States 
will probably anticipate our opinion, that his time will not be 
misemployed in perusing the work itself. 





Art. XII. Narrative of a five Years’ Expedition, against the Revolted 
Negroes of Surinam, in Guiana, on the Wild Coast of South America ; 
from the Year 1772, to 1777: elucidating the History of that 
Country, and describing its Productions, viz. Quadrupedes, Birds, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Trees, Shrubs, Fruits, and Roots; with an Ac- 
count of the Indians of Guiana, and Negroes of Guinea. By 
Captain J. G. Stedman. Illustrated with 80 elegant Engravings, 


from Drawings made by the Author. 2 Vols. 4to. 31. 3s. 
Boards. Johnson, &c. 1796. 





I" may not be a very obvious remark, but we feel it to be 

a true one, that the duty of a Reviewer frequently calls to 
his mind the uncertainty of human life, in a mode in which 
this momentous lesson is not most commonly impressed. 
Often, before we have an opportunity of reading a publication, 
and reporting its contents, we are informed that the author 
who has delighted us is become insensible to our praise, or 
that the writer who has excited our disapprobation is no longer 
vulnerable by our censure! ‘The Poet, who has charmed us b 
his sublime flights of imagination, has departed for realms into 
which even his own ardent fancy knew not how to penetrate : 
the Philosopher, who has doubted, conjectured, and explained, . 
has reached the period which will effect the dispersion of his 
doubts, and the confirmation or rejection of his conjectures and 
his theories: the pious Theologian has gone to experience the 
reality of that unalloyed happiness, and that infinite mercy, 
to which hope and faith had ever accustomed him to look 
forwards: the Historian, who had been long employed in labo- 
rious researches into antiquity, has been transported to a world 
which mocks all the efforts of sublunary annalists; and the 
Traveller, whose powers of mind and body had been directed 
to the investigation of remote countries, has been conveyed 
to regions alike unknown and inscrutable to man! 

We lament that these remarks should be applicable on the 
present occasions and that the writer of this interesting and 
extraordinary Narrative should have been allowed so short a 
time to reap the harvest of his toils, his dangers, and his per 
severance. The public prints inform us that Captain 5. died 
in March last, at Tiverton in Devonshire. Of his work, 
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however, which will long survive its parent, it is now our duty , G.2. 


to render an account. 
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‘Though he disclaims the merely ornamental qualifications 
of an author, Capt. S. repeatedly professes to have been every 
where guided by the strictest regard for truth, even in his most 
surprising relations; and we find ourselves disposed to ac- 
knowlege the justice of this profession :—an acknowlegement 
which may be thought of more importance, because some of 
us have formerly visited the country to which this narrative re- 
lates, and have been acquarnted not only with its general history 
and circumstances, but with many of the persons, places, and 
things, which are among the more conspicuous subjects of the 
volumes. 

Surinam, the most important, and now the only remaining 
Dutch possession on the continent of America, is situated in 
Guiana, a country which, during many years after its dis- 
covery, was celebrated as a land both of wonders and of 
wealth ;—a land which, besides Amazonian women, and men 
with heads * beneath their shoulders, was supposed to con- 
tain the richest city of the world, (Mansa el Dorado,) and a 
take of which the sands were of pure gold. ‘Though none of 
these had any real existence, the Spaniards at different times 
made more than sixty expeditions in search of the two latter 
objects ; and some of our countrymen credulously engaged in 
the same fruitless undertaking ; particularly Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who not only lost his only son during his last attempt in 
Guiana, but was himself, after his return, put to death by 
James I. 

‘Though, however, so many adventurers after gold and silver 
v1 Guiana were miserably disappointed, those who have since 
been willing to acquire wealth by agriculture have found, and 
may long expect to find, the mostample rewards for their industry 
in that country ; its soil being in general abundantly fertile, and, 
to use the words of our author, ‘ the earth during the whole 
of the year adorned with continual verdure, the trees loaded 
at the same time with blossoms and ripe fruit,’ and the whole 
presenting a most delightful union of spring and summer. 

The first European settlement in Surinam appears to have 
been made by Captain Marshall, who in 1634 was employed. 
there with about co Englishmen in planting tobacco. ‘They 
were succeeded, in 1640, by a few French settlers, who were. 
soon afterward driven away by the Caribbean Indians and 
the unwholsomeness of the country; and it being thus ren- 
dered vacant, Francis Lord Willoughby, of Parham, by the per- 
mission of King Charles II. in the year 1650 equipped and sent 
thither.a vessel to take possession of the country in that king’s 
yhame.. ‘Three other vessels were in a littlé time dispatched, 


and these were soon followed by Lord Willoughby —_— ; 
who, 
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who, after some stay, during which he had provided suitable 
means for governing and defending the settlement, came back to 
England, and again sent supplies of men, ammunition, &c. to 
Surinam at his own expence. In return for these exertions, 
Charles IT. by a charter dated the 2d of June 1662, granted 
the territory and government of Surinam equally to the said 
Lord Willoughby, and Laurence Hyde, second son of the Earl 
of Clarendon, and their descendants for ever; and such was 
its increasing prosperity, that in three years above yo planta- 
tions of sugar and many more of tobacco; had been settled; 
a neat small town was also built, with an adjoining fortress of 
hewn stone for its defence. In February 1667, (the Dutch 
being then at war with England,) three ships of war and 300 
troops, sent by the province of Zealand, surprised and took 
the fortress, and with it the colony of Surinam, while above 
Goo of its best men were dispersed and employed on the dif- 
ferent plantations; the inhabitants were then laid under heavy 
contributions, and manf of them were sent away to the island 
of Tobago. In the following July, peace was concluded at 
Breda, and Surinam was ceded to the Dutch: but Sir John 
Harman, being ignorant of that event, entered the river of 
Surinam in the succeeding month of October, with a large 
fleet, and retook the colony, laying the Dutch settlers, in their 
turn, under heavy contributions, and sending the Dutch gar- 
rison to Barbadees, as prisoners of war, Surinam was, how- 
ever, finally restored to the Dutch by an order from Charles II. 
in 1669, when 1200 English inhabitants and negroes re- 
moved thence to Jamaica; and the colony being considered 
as appertaining to the province of Zealand, it was by that 
province, in 1682, ceded tothe Dutch West India Company, 
for a sum equivalent to about 24,000]. sterling: Soon after 
which the company sold one-third part of this their acquisition 
to the city of Amsterdam, and another third to the Baron of 
Somelsdyk and his heirs; and these purchasers formed, jointly 
with the said company, a society, to whom the sole direc 
tion of the colony was afterward committed by an ordon- 
nance of the States General. This association, which is 
known by the name of the Swrinam Society, still subsists, but 
with this difference, that the family of Somelsdyk, in the year 
1770, sold their third share to the city of Amsterdam, 
which now possesses two-thirds, and the Dutch West India 
Company retain one-third of the original acquisition. Since 
the year 1669, the Dutch have continued at Surinam without 
molestation from the English, though they have been three 
times attacked by the French; who, after being twice repulsed, 
succeeded at length in 1712, when Monsicur Cassard with a 
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large fleet and 3000 troops ransomed the colony for about 
7,c00 |. sterling. 

The Dutch, in some of the first years after they had acquired 
the possession of Surinam, were frequently molested by the 
Caribbean and other Indians: but, during the administration 
of Governor Somelsdyk, a peace was concluded with them ; 
which having been ever since preserved inviolate, the only ine 
ternal enemies by which the colony has suffered have been the 
fugitive negroes; some of whom had at different times, almost 
from the first introduction of African slaves by the English, 
escaped from their masters and taken refuge in the woods, 
where their numbers gradually increased, partly by propaga- 
tion, and partly by the addition of other fugitives. ‘They did 
not, however, become formidable until about the year 1726 3 
when, by pillaging different plantations, they had acquired 
Jances and firelocks in addition to the bows and arrows which 
formerly had been their only weapons; and they were then 
enabled to commit frequent outrages and depredations on the 
coffee and sugar estates, which they did partly from a spirit of 
revenge, but principally to obtain farther supplies of arms, 
gunpowder, ball, hatchets, and young negroe women for wives ; 
of whom, being polygamists, they were not afraid of having 
toomany. Attempts were then frequently made to intimidate 
and subdue these invaders, by sending detachments of soldiers 
and armed inhabitants against them: but with very litt'e suc- 
cess. However, in 1730, several of them having been taken 

risoners, eleven of the number were executed, in the hope 
of terrifying their former associates into submission and peace. 
¢ Qne man (says our author) was hanged alive upon a gibbet, 
by an iron hook stuck through his ribs; two others were 
chained to stakes, and burnt to death by a slow fire. Six 
women were broken alive upon the rack, and two girls were 
decapitated. Such was their resolution under these tortures, 
that they endured them without even uttering a sigh.’ 

This cruel execution, instead of producing the desired effect, 
€ so much enraged the Seramica rebels*, that for several years 
they became dreadful to the colonists; who no longer being 
able to support the expences and fatigues of sallying out against 
them in the woods, in addition to the great losses which they 
so frequently sustained by their invasions, of whieh they lived 
yn continual terror, at last resolved to treat for peace with 
their sable enemies ;’—and in 1749, the governor, Mauricius, 
concluded a treaty with the Seramica rebels similar to that 





* So called from a settlement on the river of that name. 
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which, ten years before, had been made by the government of 
Jamaica with the rebel negroes on that island. 

We have not time to notice the events which rendered this 
treaty useless,and produced a renewal of the most violent hostili« 
tics: but these were attended with such disastrous Circumstances 
to the colony, that, in 1751, the States General thought it neces- 
sary to send thither a body of 600 Dutch troops under the Baron 
Spoke, by whose assistance a short interval of tranquillity was 
- obtained. In 1757, a new revolt broke out in a part of the 
colony in which the negroes had till then remained peaceable, 
and this was followed by the usual depredations, until the year 
3761, when a treaty of peace was concluded with the division 
of the rebels called Ouca neyroes; which, to render it the 
more inviolable, was confirmed by an oath taken by both 
parties with some particular solemnities. ‘These ceremonials 
were required by the negroes themselves, and 

‘ They consisted in each party’s letting a few drops of blood with 
a lancet or penknife from the arm, into a callibash or cup of clear 
spring water, in which were also mixed,a few particles of dry earth, 
and of this all present were obliged to drink, without exception, 
which they call drinking each other’s blood, having first shed a few 
drops upon the ground by way of libation ; when their gadoman or 
priest, with up-cast eyes and out-streteled arms, took. heaven and 
earth to witness, and with a most audible voice and in a most awful 
mannery,invoked the curse of the Almighty on those who should 
first break through this sacred treaty made between them, from 
that moment forward to all eternity. ‘To this solemn imprecation the 
ntultitude answered Da so! which signifies in their language Amen.’ 

In the following year, a similar treaty was concluded with 
the other principal division, called the Seramica rebels; andy 
as both this and the treaty with the Oucas were faithfully 
observed by all parties, the colony remained in peace and 
prosperity until 1771, _At this, period, the writer of this article 
saw it in the highest state of cultivation and felicity which it has 
ever yet attained; when, to use the words of our authos, 


‘ Surinam resembled, indeed, a large and beautiful garden, stocked 
with every thing that nature and art could produaes to make the life 
of man both comfortable to himself, and useful to society > all the 
luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life, abounded ; every sense was 
apparently intoxicated with enjoyment; ,and to use the figurative 
language of a sacred book, Surinam was a land that flawed with 
milk and honey. | 

‘ But this delusive felicity lasted not lot. The planter, tod earnest 
to become immediately opulent, never once considered the wretched- 
ness of the slave; while drunkenness, luxury, and riot, became pré- 
dominant in the one party, the misery of the other proportionably 
increased ; nor did the destruction that so lately threatened them seem 
ta have the smallest influence on their minds; at the same time the 
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successful example of the Seramica and Ouca negroes served to sti- 
mulate the other slaves to revolt, and from these complicated causes 
the colony was again plunged into its former abyss of difficulties. 
The most beautiful estates in the settlement, called Plantations, were 
once more seen, some blazing in flames, and others laid in ashes ; while 
the reeking and mangled bodies of their inhabitants were scattered 
along the banks of the river Cottica, with their throats cut, and their 
effects pillaged by their own negroes, who all fled to the woods, 
men, women, and children, without exception. 

‘ These new revolters were now distinguished by the name of the 
Cottica Rebels, from the spot on which their hostilities commenced ; 
and their numbers augmenting from day to day, they soon became 
as formidable to the settlement as:' the Seramica and Ouca negroes 
had formerly been, and in 1772 they had nearly given the finishing 
blow to Surinam, At that period all was horror and consternation— 

_ nothing but a general massacre was expected by the majority of the 
inhabitants, who fied from their estates, and crowded to the town of 
Paramaribo for protection. In this situation of affairs, the inha- 
‘bitants were obliged to have recourse to the dangerous resolution of 

* forming a regiment of manumitted slaves, to fight against their own 
countrymen. When we consider the treatment which was so gene- 
rally exercised against the slaves of this settlement, it must surprise 
the reader. to be told, that this hazardous resolution -had providen- 
tially the desired effect. ‘These brave men performed wonders above \ 
‘expectation, in conjunctiom’-with the Colonial or Society troops, 
whose strength and number$‘alone were no longer thought sufficient 
to defend this settlement. But not to rely absolutely on such pre- 
carious assistance, the society of Surinam made application to his j 

“serene highness the Prince of Orange for a regular regiment.’ 

This request his Highness’thought proper to grant, and 
this was the occasion of the voyage made to Surinam by our 
author; who had at first entered into the British navy, but, 
as the peace then subsisting afforded little chance of pre- } 
ferment,‘ had relinquished the sea service and accepted an 
Ensign*’s commisgion in one of the Scots Brigade regiments, 
‘paid by the Dutch, He had attained the rank of a Lieutenant, 
when the measure of sending a military force to assist in sub- 
duing the rebels of Surinam was adopted. Being then im- 
pelled by a desire of trayersing the sea (his favourite element), 
and of exploring a part of the world not generally known, as 
well as by the hopes of preferment in a service of so much 
danger, he obtained admission into the corps of volunteers in- 
tended for Surinam, and was advanced by the Prince of Orange 
to the rank of Captain by brevet, under Colonel Fourgeoud, 
a Swiss gentleman, who was appointed to the chief command. 
On the 8th December 1772, the volunteers being assembled, 
to the number of 500, (all fine young men,) were formed into 
seven companies, amd embodied as a regiment of marines, 
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Besides the Boreas and Westellingwerf men of war, three new 
frigate-built transports had been put into commission, and 
armed as sloops of war, and in these this new regiment was 
embarked the same afternoon, but remained wind-bound near 
the Texel until Christmas day; when the ships put to sea, 
and, without any other occurrences than such as are usual on 


such a voyage, anchored on the 2d of February in the river 
of Surinam. 


‘ Our ships crews now were in the highest flow of spirits, seein 
themselves surrounded by the most delightful verdure, while the 
river seemed alive by the many beats and barges passing and re-pass- 
ing to see us, while groupes of naked boys and girls were promis- 
cuously playing and flouncing, like so many Tritons and Mermaids, 
in the water. The scene was new to all, and nothing was heard but 
music, singing, and cheering on deck, as well as in the rigging, from 
the ideas of happiness which each individual now promised RimeclE 
in this luxuriant flourishing spot, while between decks the heat was 
become inusupportable: but how miserably these poor fellows were 
mistaken in their reckoning shall soon be seen. 

‘ I must indeed acknowledge that nothing could equal the deli- 
cious sensations with which we seemed intoxicated by the fragrance 
of the lemons, limes, oranges, and flowers, wafted over from the ad- 
joining plantations that line the banks of all the rivers in this ever 
blooming settlement, and of which charming fruit, &c. large clusters 
were sent on board our ships by Colonel de Ponchera of the colonial 
troops ; this gentleman, being the commandant of Fort Amsterdam, 
also saluted the vessels with nine guns from the batteries, while with 
an equal number we returned him the compliment from the ships. 
A long boat, with one of our captains, was afterwards dispatched 
to Paramaribo, to announce to the governor the arrival of the troops 
in the colony.’— 

¢ On the 3d of March we received a visit from several officers of the 
Society, or West India Company’s troops, accompanied by a num- 
ber of other gentlemen, to welcome our arrival in the colony. Nor 
were they satisfied with paying us merely a compliment in words, 
but regaled us with a large quantity of excellent fruits and other 
refreshments. They came in very elegant barges or tent-boats, 
adorned with flags, and attended by small bands of music. ‘The ves- 
sels were rowed by six or eight negroes, who were entirely without 
cloaths, except a small stripe of check or other linen cloth, which 
was passed between their thighs, and fastened before and behind to 
a thin cotton string tied round their loins. As the colonists gene- 
rally make choice of their handsomest slaves for this office, and to 
attend them at table, &c. the rowers, who were healthy, young, and 
vigorous, looked extremely well, and their being naked gave us a full 
opportunity of observing their skin, which was shining, and nearly 
as black as ebony.’ 

On the 8th of March, the ships proceeded up the river 
to Paramaribo, the capital town; and, anchoring within pistol 
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shot of the shore, they were received by a salute of eleven 
guns given by the citadel Ze/andia, which was returned by all 
the ships of this little fleet. 


‘The town appeared (says our author) uncommonly neat and 
peeriak, the shipping extremely beautifui, the adjacent woods 
adornéd with the most luxuriant verdure, the air perfumed with the 
utmost fragrance, and the whole scene gilded by the rays of an un- 
clouded sun. We did not however take leave of our wooden habita- 
tion at this time, but the next day were formally disembarked with 
a general appearance of rejoicing ; all the ships in the roads being in 
full dress, and the guns keeping up an incessant fire till the whole of 
the troops were landed. 

¢ All the inhabitants of Paramarilbo were collected to behold this 

ndid scene, nor were the expectations they had formed disap- 
pointed. The corps consisted of nearly five hundred young men; 
(for we had been so fortunate as only to lose one during the voyage ) 
the oldest of whom was scarcely more than thirty, and the whole 
party neatly cloathed in their new uniforms, and in caps ornamented 
with twigs of orange-blossom. We paraded ona large green plain 
between the town and the citadel, opposite to the Governor’s palace; 
during the course of which ceremonies several soldiers fainted from 
the excessive heat. The troops then marched into quarters pre- 
pared for their reception, whilst the officers were regaled with a 
dinner by the Governor, which would have derived a considerable 
telish from its succeeding the salt provisions, to which we had so 
Jong been confined, had any contrast been necessary to heighten our 
opinion of its elegance. But the choicest delicacies of America and 
Europe were united in this repast, and served up in silver. A great 
variety of the richest wines were poured out with profusion; the 
desert was composed of the most delicious fruits, and the company 
were attended by aconsiderable number of exiremely handsome negro 
and mulatto maids, all naked from the waist upwards, according to 
the custom of the country; but the other parts of their persons ar- 
rayed in the finest Indian chintzes, and the whole adorned with golden 
chains, medals, beads, bracelets, and sweet smelling flowers.’ 

Having taken. possession of a neat unfurnished habitation, 
which the Quarter-master had assigned to him, Captain §, 
was relieved from all care about furniture, by the generous 
hospitality of the inhabitants; the ladies supplied him with 
tables, chairs, glasses, and even plate and china, in great abun,» 
dance; and the gentlemen loaded him £ with presents of Madeira 
wine, porter, cyder, rum, and sugar, besides a quantity of the 
most exquisite fruits.’ Nor were these all the acts of kindness 
which he experienced. 

‘Thad (he continues) a general invitation to visit, besides his 
excellency the Governor, and Colonel Texicr, the commandant, in 
mere than twenty respectable. families, whenever it suited my con- 
venience; so that, though the officers of our corps had formed a 
regimental mess, I had seldom the honour of their company. Ohte 
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gentleman, a Mr. Kennedy, in particular, carried his politeness so far, 
as not only to offer me the use of his carriage, saddle-horses, and 
table, but even to present me with a fine negro boy, named Quaco, 
to carry. my umbrella as long as I remained in Surinam. The other 
gentlemen of the regiment also met with great civilities, and the 
whole colony seemed anxious to testify their respect, by vying with 
each other in a constant round of festivity. Balls, concerts, card- 
assemblies, and every species of amusement in their power, were cone 
stantly contrived for our entertainment. The spirit of conviviality next 
reached on board the men-of-war, where we entertained the ladies 
with celd suppers and dancing upon the quarter-deck, under an 
awning, till six in the morning, generally concluding the frolic by a 
cavalcade, or an airing in their carriages. This constant routine of 
dissipation, which was rendered still more pernicious by the ener- 
vating effects of an intensely hot climate, where one is in a perpetual 
state of perspiration, already threatened to become fatal to two or 
three of our officers. Warned by their example, I retired from all 
public companies, sensible that by such means I could alone preserve 
my health, in a country which has such a tendency to debilitate the 
human frame, that an European, however cautious to avoid excesses, 
has always reason to apprehend its dreadful effects. 

‘ Dissipation and luxury appear to be congenia! to the inhabitants 
of this climate, and great numbers must annually fall victims to their 
very destructive influence. Their fatal consequences are indeed too 
visible in the men, who have indulged themselves in intemperance 
and other sensual gratifications, and who appear withered and ener- 
vated in the extreme; nor do the generality of the Creole females 
exhibit a’ more alluring appearance ; they are languid, their com- 
plexions are sallow, and the skin even of the young ladies is fre- 
quently shrivelled., This is however not the case with all; and I 
have been acquainted with some who, preserving a glow of health 
and freshness in their lovely countenanée, were entitled to contend for 
the prize of beauty with the fairest European. But, alas! the num- 
bers of this last description are so small, that the colonists in their 
amours most usually prefer the Indian negro and mulatto girls, par- 
ticularly on account of their remarkable cleanliness, health, and vivae 
city. From the excesses of the husbands in, this respect, and the 
marked neglect which they meet from them, the Creole ladies most 
commonly, at a very early period, appear in mourning weeds, with 
the agreeable. privilege however of making another choice, in the 
hopes of a better partner; nor are they long without another mate. 
Such indeed is the superior longevity of the fair females of Surinam, 
compared to that of the males (owing chiefly, as I said, to their 
excesses of all sorts) that I have frequently known wives who have 
buried four husbands, but never met a man in this country who had 
survived two wives. 

‘ The ladies do not, however, always bear with the most becom- 
ing patience the slights and insults they thus meet with, in the ex- 
-pectation of a sudden release, but mostly persecute their successful 
sable rivals (even on suspicion) with implacable hatred and the most 
unrelenting barbarity ; while they chastise their partners not only 
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with a shew of ineffable contempt, but with giving in public the 
most uncquivocal marks of preference towards those gentlemen whe 
newly arrive from Europe.’ 


Captain Stedman had not been long in Surinam before his 
attention was particularly attracted by a beautiful mulatto 
female slave named Joanna; who afterward became the dearest 
‘object of his affections, and of a connection which, as neither the 
manners nor laws of the colony would permit a regular marriage 
with one inher situation, was the nearest to a legitimate union, 
and therefore the most reputable, which the parties could expect 
to form in that country. As this female is often mentioned in 
different parts of the narrative, and as she contributed in a 
great degree not only to his comforts, but to the preservation 
of his life in that country, we shall transcribe his description 
of her: 


¢ This charming young woman I first saw at the house of a Mr. 
Demelly, secretary to the court of policy, where I daily breakfasted > 
and with whose lady Joanna, but fifteen years of age, was a very re- 
markable favourite. Rather taller than the middle size, she was pos- 
sessed of the most elegant shape that nature can exhibit, moving her 
well-formed limbs with more than common gracefulness. Her face 
was full of native modesty, and the most distinguished sweetness ; her 
eyes, as black as ebony, were large and full of expression, bespeaking 
the goodness of her heart ; with cheeks through which glowed, in 
spite of the darkness of her complexion, a beautiful tinge of vermil- 
tion, when gazed upon. Her nose was perfectly well formed, rather 
small; her lips a little prominent, which, when she spoke, discovered 
two regular rows of teeth, as white as mountain snow ; her hair was 
a dark brown inclining to black, forming a beautiful globe of small 
ringlets, ornamented with flowers and gold spangles. Round her 
neck, her arms, and her ancies, she wore gold chains, rings, and 
medals; while a shawl of India muslin, the end of which was ne- 
gligently thrown over her polished shoulders, gracefully covered part 
of her lovely besom, a petticoat of rich chintz alone compieted her 
apparel. Bare-headed and bare-footed, she shone with double lustre, 
as she carried in her delicate hand a beaver hat, the crown trimmed 
round with stlver. ‘The figure and appearance of this charming crea- 
ture could not but attract my particular attention, as they did in- 
deed that of all who beheld her; and induced me to enquire from 
Mrs. Demelly, with much surprize, who she was, that appeared to 
be ‘so much distinguished above all others of her species in the 
colony. 

‘«¢ She is, Sir,” replied this lady, “ the daughter of a respectable 
gentleman, named Kruytho#; who had, besides this girl, four chil- 
Gren by a black woman, called Cery, the property of a Mr. D. B. 
on his estate called Fauconberg, in the upper part of the river Come- 
wina. 

«« Some few years since Mr. Kruythoff made the offer of above 
ene thousand pounds sterling to Mr. D. Bi to cbtain manumission 
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for his offspring; which being inhumanly refused, it had such an 
effect on his spirits, that he became frantic, andwdied in that melan- 
choly state soon after; leaving in slavery, at the discretion of a tyrant, 
two boys and three fine girls, of which the one now before us is the 
eldest *. : 

“The gold medals, &c. which seem to surprize you, are gifts 
which her {faithful mother, who is a most deserving woman towards her 
children, and of some consequence among her cast, received from 
her father (whom she ever attended with exemplary affection) just 
before he expired. 

“Mr. D. B. however, met with his just reward: for having since 
driven all his best carpenter negroes to the woods by his injustice 
and severity, he was ruined and obliged to fly the colony, and leave 
his estate and stock to the disposal of his creditors ; while one of the 
above unhappy deserters, a samboe+, has by his industry been the 
protector of Cery and her children. His name is Jolycceur, and he 
is now the first of Baron’s captains, whom you may have a chance of 
meeting in the rebelcamp, breathing revenge against the Christians. 

“ Mrs. D. B. is still in Surinam, being arrested for her husband’s 
debts, till Fauconberg shall be sold by execution to pay them. This 
lady now lodges at my house, where the unfortunate Joanna attends 
her, whom she treats with peculiar tenderness and distinction.” 

‘ Having thanked Mrs. Demelly for her account of Joanna, in whose 
eye glittered the precious pearl of sympathy, I took my leave, and 
went to my lodging in a state of sadness and stupefaction. However 
trifling and like the style of romance this relation may appear to 
some, it is nevertheless a genuine acéount, and on that score I flatter 
myself it may not entirely be uninteresting te others.’ 


In addition to this description, the author has given a beau- 
tiful whole-length engraving of the person and dress of his 
favourite Joanna; whose goodness of heart and faithful at- 
tachment were still more endearing than all her personal at- 
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Arr. XUI. Poems by Willam Mason, M.A. Vol. III.’ Now 
first published. 8vo. pp. 316. 6s. Boards. Printed at York; 
sold by Robson, Cadell and Davies, &c. London. 1797- 


HouGH the name of Mason does not, perhaps, stand.so 
high in the list of the living ¢ poets of Great Britain as 





‘* In Surinam all such children go with their mothers ; that is, if 
she is in slavery, her offspring are her master’s property, should their 
father be a prince, unless he obtains them by purchase.’ 

‘+ A samboe is between a mulatto and a ry ond : 

$ We have just learnt that the epithet of Aving Poet is no longer 
applicable on the present occasion; and thus are we furnished with 
another instance of the truth of the reflections in the introduction 
to our preceding Article. 
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_ when, in union with that of Gray, it was constantly associated 
«with the idea of pre-eminence ‘in the higher species of poetry, 
yet we doubt not that the public will receive with favour (and, 
if need be, with indulgence) an additional volume of effusions 
distinguished by the author’s characteristical elegance, and re- 
vised and correeted by his own mature judgment. ‘They con- 
sist of odes, elegies, sonnets, misceliancous pieces, and dramas, 
some already published separately, some circulating among his 
j friends in manuscript, and comprising the extraordinary period 
of a full half century of poetical practice. Whether, in the 
i selection, the partiality of an author be not as discernible as 
: that of an executor might have been, had they been consigned 
toone, nfay be a questionable point; yet it is to us more 
. agreeable to be presented with pieces sanctioned by the writer’s 
q own approbation, than by the choice of another, whose feel- 
: ings and motives might be extremely different. 
We consider it as unnecessary for us minutely to criticise 
the productions of a poet whose manner is perfectly well known 
to the lettered public, and the merit of which is likely to differ 
from that of his former works only in proportion to the degree 
of attention bestowed on them, and the gradual alteration of 
taste and vigour through the course of a long life. A sonnet 
3 written in 1795 will shew the degree in which this veteran 
bard still retained the flow of polished versification, and the 
poetical turn of thought : 
¢ Toa Gravel Walk. 
© Smooth, simple Path! whose undulating line, 
With sidelong tufts of flow’ry fragrance crown’d, 
ts Plain in its neatness,” * spans my garden ground ; 
What, tho’ two acres thy brief course confine, 
Yet sun and shade, and hill and dale are thine, 
And use with beatity here more surely found, 
Than where, to spread the Picturesque around, 
Cart ruts and quarry holes their charms combine !f 
Here, as thou lead’st my step thro’ lawn or grove, 
Liberal tho’ limited, restrain’d ¢ho’ free, 
‘Fearless of dew, or dirt, or dust, I rove; 
And own those comforts, all deriv’d from thee ! 
Take then, smooth Path, this tribute of my love, 
Thou emblem pure of legal Liberty ! 
Aston, Nov. 27, 1795.’ 


RE 





¢* A phrase that Mitton uses to express simplex munditiis. See 
his Translation of Hor. Ode 5. L.1. Mr. T. Warton, in his edi- 
tion of Mitton’s Poems, criticises_the expression. It is however 
Mitron’s, and, if it does not fully express Horace’s meaning, seems 
fo serve my purpose perfectly.’ 

“+ See Mr. Price’s Description of a Picturesque Lane.’ 
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That the Rev. Mr. Mason, when 70 years of age, and pos- 
sessed of a retreat which has faeststed the preceding lines, 
should be made an alarmist by the French Revolution, can be no 
wonder: but we are sorry to see among his latest pieces a Pa- 
linody addressed to Liberty; for surely that Goddess has lost 
none of her loveliness in the eyes of a rational adorer, by the 
horrors of a ferocity nursed by despotism, and, as we hope, only 
belonging to an intervening stage of anarchy. The warmest 
zealot of party, however, can only smile at the reverend 
writer’s delicacy in changing the epithet of People’s Friend, 
which he formerly applied to Mr. Pitt, for that of Country's 
Friend, because the first has been seized by a political charac- 
ter of a different stamp. | 

Of the elegies, one written ten years ago in a church-yard 
in South Wales, on the custom in that country of planting 
sweet herbs and flowers on the grave of a relation, will give 
pleasure to every reader of sensibility ; although it is not finished 
with ai the polish expected in elegiac verse. 

With respect to some of the juvenile pieces, which have 
slept 50 years in the author’s escrutoire, we cannot but say that 
we are somewhat surprised that they are now brought forth to 
the public eye. Though a youth at the university might gain 
some credit by them, they are not worthy of making a part of 
the third volume of Mason’s Poems. We should have been Sorry, 
however, to have remained unacquainied with the two dramas; 
since, though they will not add to the fame of the author of 
Caractacus, and of Elfrida, they make an agreeable addition to 
what may be termed the poet’s theatre. The first of these is 
entitled Sappho, a lyrical drama in three acts. It is written in 
the manner of Metastasio, with airs or songs at the cortclusion 
of each scene, several of them very harmonious and elegant. 
The following may serve as specimens: 


‘ The bee, that roves round every field, 
And sips the balm that each bestows, 
For sweets, that common cowslips yield, 
Resigns the nectar of the rose ; 
2ut, when the transient feast is o’er, 
He seeks the rose he left behind, 
And finds, in the forsaken flower, 
Both Nectar and Ambrosia join’d.’ 





* When hail! descends in pearly shower, 
The linnet nestling in the shade, 
Hides with its wing its drooping head, . 
Nor tunes the sprightly lay. 
But soon the sun’s enlivenitg power 
Dispells the cold, that chill’d the plain ; 
And soon the linnet hastes again 
To warble on it’s spray.’ 
Pieasing 
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Pleasing translations of Sappho’s fragments are introduced ; 
and the language and ideas in general seem dictated by a pure 
classical taste. 

The other piece, called a Legendary Drama in five acts, written 
on the old Engli/h model, is intitled Argentile and Curan, and is 
founded, with much alteration, on a ballad printed in Dr. Percy’s 
Reliques. It is a romantic story, well calculated for poetical 
effect. An air of antiquity is thrown over the dictions as.well 
in the serious as in the comic parts; which, though sometimes 
deviating into quaintness, is on the whole.sifftable to the writer’s 
purpose. We are persuaded that the purchaser of the volume 
will set no inconsiderable value on this performance, which 
composes a large portion of it. 

We are at a loss to discover the reason for inserting, in the 
title-page of these poems, the words ‘now first published ;’ 
since the author begins an advertisement, on the next page,with 


acknowleging that several of the pieces had before been pub- 
lished separately. 





Art. XIV. The Principles of Algebra. By William Frend. 8vo. 
pp- 214- 4s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 


WE» agree with this ingenious writer in his opinion that the 

system of education, in our publie schools, might be 
very considerably improved by introducing the study of arith- 
metic and algebra. We have had occasion to observe, in many 
instances, that those who have been distinguished as classical 
scholars have been shamefully ignorant of the common rules of 
arithmetic; and, from the want of being early accustomed to 
the contemplation of numbers, and to the performance of those 
operations in which figures are concerned, they have been in- 
disposed to acquire any accurate knowlege of them, or any. fa- 
cility in the use of them, in their maturer years. It is certainly 
a mistaken opinion that children, at a very early age, are inca- 
pable of learning the principles as well as the practice of arith- 
metic. Much may be done by adopting a proper method of 
teaching. Mr.-Frend has suggested a plan for this purpose, 
the practicability of which has been confirmed by his own expe- 
rience, and which he wishes to be tried in our various places of 
education. He recommends us to— 

‘ Divide a school into classes, consisting of not more than five 
boys in each class. Each class would be distinguished by the pro- 
gress which it has made in numbering. The lowest probably would 
be able to add only, the highest probably to multiply together only 
two numbers under twenty. Five minutes in the morning and five 
in the afternoon will be time sufficient for the exercise of each class. 
The head-master might hear two classes. The boys in the first ~~ 

might 
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might hear those in the third and. fourth. The boys in the second 
class, those in the fifth and sixth classes; and thus progressively 
throughout the school. Thus, no boy would be employed more than 
fifteen minutes on any day, and most days only ten minutes, in this 
exercise. By examining the lower classes, the boys in the higher 
classes would be very much improved: their memory, would be 
strengthened ; and bs fethe life they would be as little likely to for- 
get tQcir numbering as they are the shape of the letters in the alpha- 
bet. Another advantage proposed by classing boys in this manner is, 
that they. may be in the habit of comparing themselves with each 
other in more respects than one. An overweening pride is apt at 
present to get the better of them, from a consciousness of superiority 
in the Latin or Greek languages ; and they are surprised some years 
atter to find, that the boys, whom they despised at school, possess 
talents which make them the most valuable members in society. In- 
deed this mode of classing a school would be attended with advantage 
if the boys were questioned in geography, history, and other things, 
by which the talents of each might be displayed: thus the vanity of 
early years would be checked, and men would learn to form a better 
opinion of themselves and their neighbours.’ 


Having thus announced the general plan of education which 
he wishes to have adopted, Mr. F. solicits information from 
those who accede to it, as to the success that attends it. 

It is with a view to the introduction and good effect of a plan 
of this kind, that he has written the treatise before us ; and it 
seems to be well adapted to the purpose. By the exclusion of 
negative quantities, in particular, he has simplified the science 
of algebra, and removed one of the principal difficulties that 
have perplexed and puzzled young persons in commencing the 
study of it:-—but, though quantities of this nature, considered 
in the abstract, and unconnected with quantities of another 
kind that have real existence and are usually denominated posi- 
tive, are unintelligible, —they serve, in their relation to other 
quantities, many important and useful purposes both in analy- 
tical operations and in the application of algebra to other sci- 
ences. By wholly rejecting them, we encumber this science 
with a tedious circumlocution; and, which is of still greater 
moment, we limit its extent and diminish its utility. ‘There are 
many problems in astronomy, optics, mechanics, and other 
branches of mixed mathematics, the solution of which is ren- 
dered easy and expeditious by means of negative quantities ; 
and in their reference to which a mature understanding may 
apprehend the nature of these quantities without much diffe 
culty, and apply them with'very considerable advantage. We 
shall'say nothing now of their use in the solution of equations. 

After all, it must be acknowleged, and it has been generally 
allowed by the best writers, that there is an evident absurdity 
in the term zegative when applied to a single quantity, without 
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adverting to its connection with other quantities, an its effect - 


in analytical or mechanical operations. Whether it be owing 
to a prejudice arising from habit, we cannot say: but we find 
a great convenience in the use of the terms negative and positive, 
and are not disposed hastily to surrender them. Nor do we 
think that those who have recurred to an explanation of their 
nature and effect by debt and credit, by different directions of 
motion, and by other allusions, des«rve the harsh censure of 
our author; who observes, after a reference to Maclaurin’s 
Algebra, that * when a person cannot explain the principles of 
a science without reference to metaphor, the probability is that 
he has never thought accurately upon the subject.” Notwith- 
standing his objections to the phraseology which has been 
adopted and is still retained by the most approved writers on 
the subject of algebra, (such as muttiplying one negative num- 
ber into another, and thus producing a positive number, ima- 
ginary quantities, negative and impossible roots, multiplying 
impossible numbers into one another so as to produce unity and 
other similarexpressions,) there is 2a convenience and an advan- 
tage attending it, which will find strenuous supporters of a dif- 
ferent description from those whom he mentions, * who love 
to take things upon trust, and hate the labour of a serious 
thought.’—Although we are not yet prepared to approve the 
extent to which our author has pursued his plan of simplifying 
this science, and do not perceive the benefit resulting from the 
mtroduction of new terms in the room of those which have 
been long familar in consequence of common use, and which 
are sufficiently intelligible, we have perused his treatise with 
general satisfaction; and we think it, on the whole, well 
adapted to the young persons for whom it was principally de- 
signed. 

There are, however, a few reflections that have occurred to 
us in the perusal of it, which, if we did not approve the work 
on the whole, and the laudable plan to which it is subservient, 
we should not mention. In the chapter on vulgar ‘fractions, 
we observe an omission of some problems that are both useful 
and necessary ; nor do we conceive that the author’s mode of 
illustrating decimals is suited to the apprehension of very young 
learners. We think that he ought to have introduced some ac- 
count of propertion, both arithmetical and geometrical, before 
he proceeded to the solation of equations; and that he might 
have enlarged, with advantage to his pupils, on other subjects 
which he has but cursorily noticed. His objections to Cardan’s 
rule, for the solution of equations of the third order, are not, 
i our judgment, sufficient to warrant the rejection of it. 
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This work, nevertheless, considered as part of a plan for the im- 
eatin of education, merits particular attention. Theauthor’s 
nowlege and experience claim respect, and qualify him for the 
execution of the liberal design which he has undertaken. From 
this specimen, we are led to hope that he will be encouraged to 
proceed. He farther proposes ‘ to lay down, in another vo- 
Jume, the principles of fluxions, and the method of incte- 
ments and differences ; to explain fatther the higher parts, as 
they are called, of algebra; and to give a series of problems 
adapted to the two volumes.’ He adds— 


‘ Having thus initiated a lad fn pure mathematics, I should pro- 
ceed to the mixed, and I should endeavour to explain the four 
branches of natural philosophy, mechanics, hydrostatics, optics, 
astronomy, in separate works, for the use of schools; keeping in 
view my first idea, that the greater part of the mathematics, now 
taught in the university of Cambridge, may be made level to the 
capacities of boys and girls under seventeen years of agé. This no- 
tion will not appear very extraordinary, except to those who do not 
reflect on the progress of the human mind. Young men of twenty 
years of age now read with ease the Principia of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which, a hundred years ago, were thought too abstruse for the great+ 
est adepts in mathematics.’ 


We understand that Mr, F. personally teaches mathematics, 
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Art. XV. Memoirs of Emma Courtney. By Mary Hays. 12mo. 
2 Vols. 6s. Boards. Robinsons. 1796. 


@ Rees memoirs rise above the class of vulgar novels, which 
aspire only to divert the unoccupied mind, by occasional 
illusion, from an irksome attention to the daily occurrences 
and trivial incidents of real life. The fair writer aims at the 
solution of a moral problem which is eminently important 3 
viz. whether it be prudent in minds of a superior mould,— 
whether it will bring to them a greater balance of happiness 
in the whole account, —to exempt themselves from the com- 
mon delicacies or hypocrisies of life, and on all occasions to 
give vent to their wildest feelings, with conscientious sincerity; 
—or patiently to submit to the incumbent mountains of cirs 
cumstance, without one volcanic effort to shatter the oppres- 
sive load into ruin. The authoress informs us that her prd- 
duction is constructed to operate rather as ‘ warning than en- 
ample,’ and thus to rivet the fetters of the established system of 

conduct. | 
Emma Courtney is a woman of beauty, accotnplishment, and 
poverty: who, in consequence of the death of her father, en- 
ters the world as governess ta the children of a distant relation. 
Her first singularity is en in sgliciting the corresponds 
2 : ence 
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ence of a celebatarian philosopher, who, by encouraging her te 
Feasou, gives to the bent of her passions the obstinacy of bi- 
gotry. She then falls in love with a necessitous young man, 
who professes for her the affection of a brother and the esteem 
of a friend, but whose slender fortune was bequeathed to him 
on the condition of his abstaining from matrimony. ‘This third 
Eloisa at lengtl: writes to him the following letter: 


‘To Aucustus Hartey. 

“ T blush, when I reflect what a weak, wavering, inconsistent, 
being, I must lately have appeared to you. I write to you on im- 
portant subjects—I forbid. you to answer me on paper; and, when 
you seem inclined to put that period to the present painful, high- 
wrought, and trying, state of my feelings, which is. now become so 
necessary, I appear neither-to hear, nor to comprehend you. I fly 
from the subject, and thicken the cloud of mystery, of which I have 
so often, and, I still think, so justly complained. —These are some of 
the effects of the contradictory systems, that have so long bewildered 
our principles and conduct. A combination of causes, added to the 
conflict between a thousand dehcate and nameless emotions, have 
lately conspired to confuse, to weaken, my spirits. You can con- 
ceive, that these acute, mental, sensatians, must have had a temporary 
effect on the state of my health. To say truth (and, had I not said 
it, my countenance would have betrayed me), I have not, for some time 
past, been so thoroughly disordered. “ 

«© Once more, I have determined to rally my strength ; for I feel, 
that a much longer continuance in the situation, in which my mind 
has been lately involved, would be insupportable :—and I call upon 
you, now, with a resolution to summon all my fortitude to bear the 
result, for the written state Of your mind, on the topic become so im- 
portant to my future welfare and usefulness. 

«© You may suppose, that a mind like mine must have, repeatedly, 
set itself to examine, on every side, all that could possibly have a rela- 
tion to a subject affecting it so materially. You have hinted at myste- 
vious Obstacles to the wish, m which every faculty of my soul has 
been so.long absorbed—the wish of forming with you, a connection, 
nearer, and mere tender, than that of friendship. This mystery, by 
leaving room for conjecture (and how frequently have I warned you 
of tliis!) left room for the iflusions of imagination, and of hope—left 
toom fér the suspictort, that you might, possibly, be saerificing your own 
feelings, as well as mine, to a mistaken principle. Is it possible that 
you were not aware of this—you, who are not unacquainted with the 


_mature of mind P* Still tess wére*you ignorant of the nature of my 


rhind—-wltich [ had’ so explicitly, so unreservedly, laid open! I had 
2 double claim upon your contidence—a confidence, that I was utterly 
incapable of abusing, or betraying—a confidence, which must have 
stopped my mind in its career—which would haye saved me the bit- 
ter, agoulzing, pangs I have’ sustained. Mine Were-not common 
feelings -It is obscurity aud mystery witich has wrought them up ‘to 
frenzy---truih and certainty would, long ere this, have catised thet 
temperately to subside mto their accustomed channelsa Yok —, 
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“stand little of the human heart, if you cannot conceive this—* Where 
the imagination is vivid, the feelings strong, the views and desires not 
bounded hy common rules ;—in such minds, passions, if not subdued, 
become ungovernable and fatal: where there is much warmth, much 
enthusiasm, there is much danger.—My mind is no less ardent than 
yours, though education and habit may have given it a different turn 
—it glows with equal zeal to attain itsend*.’ Yes, | must.continye 
to repeat, there has been in your conduct axe grund mistake; and the 
train of consequences which may, yet, ensue, ane uncertain, and 
threateniug.—But, I mean no seproach we are allJiable.to errors; 
and my own, I feel, are many, and various. But to return 

«¢ You may suppose I have revolved, in my thoughts, every pos- 
sible difficulty on the subject alluded to; balancing their degrees of 
probability and force ;—and, I will frankly confess, such is the san- 
guine ardour of my temper, that I can conceive but one obstacle, that 
would be absolutely invincible; which is, supposing that you have already 
contracted a legal, irrevocable, engagement. Yet, this I do not sup- 
pose. I will arrange, under five heads, (on all occasions, I love to 
class and mativndize) every other possible species of objection, and 
subjoin all the reasonings which have occurred to me on the subjects. 

“¢ And, first, I will imagine, as the most serious and threatening 
difficulty, that you love another. I would, «hen, ask—Is she ga- 
pable ns estimating your worth—does she love you--has she the mag- 
nanimity to tell you so—would she sacrifice to that affection every 
meaner consideration—has she merit to secure, as well as acgomplisb- 
ments to attract, your regard ? You are too well acghainted with 
the human heart, not to be aavare, that what is commonly called love 
is of a fleeting nature, kept alive only by hopes and fears, if the qua- 
lities upon which it is founded afford no basis for its subsiding into 
tender confidence, and rational esteem. Beauty may. inspire a tran- 
sient desire, vivacity amuse, for a time, by its sportive graces ; but 
the first will quickly fade and grow familiar—the last degenerate into 
impertinence and insipidity, Interrogate your own heart—Would 
you not, when the ardour of the passions, and the fervor of the ima- 
gination, subsided, wish to find the sensible, intelligent, friend, take 
place of the engaging mistress ?——W'ould you not expect the econo- 
mical manager of your affairs, the rational and judicious mother to 
your offspring, the faithful sharer of your cares, the firm friend to your 
interest, the teader consoler of your sorrows, the companion in whora 
you could wholly confide, the discerning participator of your nobler 
pursuits, the friend of your virtues, your talents, your rgputation— 
who could understand you, who was formed to pass the ordeal of ho- 
nour, virtue, friendship ?—Ask yourself these questions —ask them 
closely, without sophistry, and without evasion. You are not, now, 
an infatuated boy! Supposing, then, that you are, at present, en- 
tangled in an engagement which answers not this deseription—-Is it 
virtue to fulfil, or to renounce, it? Contrast with it'my affection, with 
jts probable consequences, and weigh our different claims! Would you 
dave been the selected choice, of this woman, from all mankind—would pe 
other be capable of making her equally happy —would nothing com- 


¢ * Holcroft’s Anna St. Ives.’ 
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pensate to her for your loss—are you the only object that she beholds 
in creation—might not another engagement suit her equally well, or 
better—is her whole soul absorbed but by one sentiment, that of fer. 
vent love for you—is her future usefulness, as well as peace, at stake— 
does she understand your high qualities better than myself—will she 
emulate them more? - Does the engagement promise a favourable 
issue, or does it threaten to wear away the best period of life in pro- 
tracted and uncertain feeling the mast pernicious, and obstructive, of all 
states of mind? Remember, also, that the summer of life will quickly 
fade ; and that he who has reached the summit of the hill, has no 
time to lose=if he seize not the present moment, age is ap- 
proaching, and life melting fast away.—I quit this, to state my se- 
cond hypothesis— . 
«¢ ‘That you esteem and respect me, but that your heart has hi- 
therte refused the sympathies I have sought to awaken in it. If this 
be the case, it remains to search for the reason; and, I own, I am 
at a loss to find it, either in moral, or physical, causes. Our prin- 
ciples are in unison, our tastes and habits not dissimilar, our know- 
i of, and confidence in, each other’s virtue is reciprocal, tried, 
‘and established—our ages, personal accomplishments, and mental ac- 
quirements do not materially differ. From such an union, I conceive, 
mutual advantages would result. I have found myself distinguished, 
esteemed, beloved, by others, where I have not sought for this dis- 
tinction. How, then, can I believe it compatible with the nature of 
mind, that so many strong efforts, and reiterated impressions, can 
have produced no effect upon yours? Is your heart constituted dif- 
ferently from every other human heart ?—I have lately observed an ine- 
quality in your behaviour, that has whispered something flattering ta 
my heart. Examine yourself—Have you felt no peculiar interest in 
what concerns me —would the idea of our separation affect you with 
no more than a slight and common emotion ?———One more question 
propose to yourself, as a test—Could you see me form a new, and a 
more fortunate, attachment, with inulifference ? If you cannot, with- 
out hesitation, answer these questions, I have still a powerful pleader 
in your bosom, though unconscious of it yourself, that will, ulti- 
mately, prevail. If I have, yet, failed of producing an unequivocal 

effect, it must arise from having mistaken the means proper to pro- 
duce the desired end. My own sensibility, and my ienpeifect know- 
ledge of your character may, here, have combined to mislead me. 
The first, by its amigos and depressing powers, clouding my vi- 
- vacity, incapacitating me from appearing to you with my natural ad- 
 vantages—these effects would diminish as assurance tgok place of 

doubt. The last, every day would contribute to correct. Permit me, 
then, to hope for, as well as to seek your affections, and if I do not, 
at length, gain and secure them, it will be a phenomenon in the his, 
tory of mind! 

“‘ But to progeed to my third supposition—The peculiar, pecuniary, 
embarrassments of your situation Good God! did this barbarous, 
insidious, relation, allow himself to consider the pernicious consequences 
of his absurd bequest ?—threatening to undermine every manly prin- 
ciple, to blast every social virtue! Oh! that I had:the eloquence ta 
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Youse you from this tame and unworthy acquiescence—to stimulate 
you to exercise your talents, to trust to the independent energies of 
your mind, to exert yourself to procure the honest rewards of vir- 
tuous industry. In proportion as we lean for support on foreign aid, 
we lose the dignity of our nature, and palsey those powers which con- 
stitute that nature’s worth. Yet, I will allow, from my knowledge 
of your habits and associations, this obstacle its full force. But there 
remains one method of obviating, even this! I will frankly confess, 
that could [ hope to gain the interest in your heart, which I have go 
long and so earnestly sought—my confidence in your honour and in- 
tegrity, my tenderness for you, added to the wish of contributing to 
your happiness, would effect, what no lesser considerations could have 
effected—would triumph, not over my principles, (for the indivi- 
duality of an affection constitutes its chastity,) but over my prudence. I 
repeat, Iam willing to sacrifice every inferivr consideration—retain 
your legacy, so capriciously bequeathed—retain your present situa- 
tion, and | will retain mine. ‘This proposition, though not a viola- 
tion of modesty, certainly involves in it very serious hazards—ZJt is, 
wholly, the triumph of affection! You cannot suppose, that a transient 
engagement would satisfy a mind like mine ;_ I should require a reci- 
procal faith plighted and returned —an after separation, otherwise than 
by mutual consent, would be my destruction—I should not survive 

our desertion, My existence, then, would be in your hands. Yet, 
one e once confided, your affection should be my recompence—my 
sacrifice should be a cheerful and a voluntary one ; I would determine 
not to harass you with doubts nor jealousies, I would neither reflect 
upon the past, nor distrust the future: I would rest upon you, I 
would confide in you fearlessly and entirely! but, though I would 
not enquire after the past, my delicacy would require the assurance of 
your present, undivided, affection. 

“ The fourth idea that has occurred to me, is the probability of 
your having formed a plan of seeking some agreeable woman of for- 
tune, who should be willing to reward a man of merit for the injustice 
of society. Whether you may already have experienced some disap- 
pointments of this nature, J will not pretend to determine. I can 
conceive, that, by many women, a coxcomb might be preferred to 
you—— however this may be, the plan is not unattended with risque, 
nor with some possible degrading circumstances—and you may suc- 
ceed, and yet be miserable: happiness depends not upon the abun- 
dance of our possessions, 

“ The last cast which I shall state, and on which I shail lav little 
comparative stress, is the possibility of an engagement of a very in- 
ferior nature—a mere affair of the senses. ‘The arguments which 
might here be adduced are too obvious to be repeated. Besides, 1 
think highly of your refinement and delicacy—-Having theretore just 
hinted, I leave it with you. 

«© And now to conclude—After considering all I have urged, you 
may, perhaps, reply—That the subject is too nice and too subtile for 
reasoning, and that the heart is not to be compelizd. These, I think, 
are mistakes, There is no subject, in fact, that may not be subjected 
to the laws of investigation and reasoning. What is it that we de- 
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SP man tne, seg ? Tallow, pleasure is the supreme good : but 
it may be analyzed —it must have a stable foundation—to this analy- 
sis I now call you! This is the critical moment, upon which hangs a 
long chain of events—This moment mayMecide your future destiny 
and nine—it may, even, affect that of unborn myriads! My spirit is 
pervaded with these important ideas—my heart flutters—I breathe 
with difficulty—My friend—I would give myself to you—the gift is not 
worthless. Pause a moment, ere you rudely throw from you an af- 
fection so tried, so respectable, so worthy of you! The heart may 
be compelled—compelled by the touching sympathies which bind, 
with sacred, indissoluble ties, mind to mind! Do not prepare for 
yourself future remorse—-when lost, you may recollect my worth, and 
my affection, and remember them with regret . Yet mistake me not, 
I have no intention to intimidate—TI think it my duty to live, while I 
may possibly be useful to others, however bitter and oppressive may 
be that existence. I wall live for duty, though peace and enjoyment 
should be for ever fled. You may rob me of my happiness, you may 
rob me of my strength, but even, you cannot destroy my principles. 
And, if no other motive with-held me from rash determinations, my 
tenderness for you (it 1s not a selfish tenderness), would prevent me 
from adding, to the anxieties I have already given you, the cruel pang 
of feeling yourself the occasion, however unintentionally, of the de- 
struction of a fellow creature. 

‘© While I await your answer, I summon to my heart all its re- 
maining strength and spirits. Say to me, in clear and decisive terms, 
that the obstacles which oppose my affection are absolutely, and alto- 
gether, insuperable—Or that there is a possibility of their removal, but 
that time and patience are, yet, necessary to determine their force. 
In this case, I will not disturb the future operations of your mind, 
assuting myself, that you will continue my suspence no longer than 
is proper and requisite—or frankly accept, and return, the faith of 
her to whom you are infinitely dearer than life itself ! 

«« Early to-morrow morning, a messenger shall call for the paper, 
which is to decide the colour of my future destiny. Every moment, that 
the blow has been suspended, it has acquired additional force—since 
it must, at Jength, descend, it would be weakness still to desire its 
protraction—We have, already, refined too much—ZJ promise to live— 
more, alas! I cannot promise. 

‘© Farewel! dearest and most beloved of men—whatever may be 
my. fate—be happiness yours ! Once more, my lingering, foreboding 
heart repeats farewel ! Emma.” 

Emma afterward discovers that Augustus is already pri- 
vately married to a woman whom he dislikes ; and she now 
marries, in despair, a former suitor. Augustus loses his wife, 
and is brought, wounded by an accident, to Emma’s house 3 
where he is watched with the most affectionate assiduity, but 
dies in her arms. Her husband’s jealousy is excited: he is 
guilty of infidelity, next of infanticide, and lastly of suicide. 
She now devotes herself to the education of her own and her 
Harley’s child, to whom this narrative is addressed. = 
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The dying days of Harley are truly pathetic; and the se. 
cond volume, especially, is deeply impressive. Many remark- 
able and several excellent reilections are interspersed 3 and the 
whole displays great intellectual powers. ‘I here are also sen- 
timents which are open to attack, and opinions which require 
serious discussion: but we leave every reader to form his 
or her own judgment, on perusal. 

We refrain from minute criticisms on plot, incident, or'cha- 
racter, in a work which is marked by such uncommon features 
as those which characterise the present volumes. 








Art. XVI. The Attic Nights of Aulus Geliius. Translated into 
English by the Rev. William Beloe, F.S. A. Translator of Hero- 
dotus. 8vo. 3 Vols. il.is. Boards. Johnson. 

Am Gellius, according to the most received Opinions, 

was born in the reign of ‘Trajan, was a youth in that of 

Hadrian, passed his manhood under Antoninus Pius, and died 
soon after Marcus Antoninus ascended the Imperial throne. 
After having assumed the Toga virilis, he went from Rome to 
Athens, where he lived on terms of familiarity with many dis- 
tinguished persons, and particularly with Herodes Atticus. 
Having travelled through the greater part of Greece, he re- 
turned to Rome, applied himself to the study of law, and was 
appointed a Judge. While he resided at Athens, he began the 
work intitled by him ‘* Noctes Attica,” from the place at which 
it was undertaken ; and it was to amuse himself in the long 
nights of winter, that he committed to paper whatever he read 
or heard that was worthy of being recorded, or was agreeable 
tohis fancy. ‘* These things,” he observes in his preface, * I 
treasured up to aid my memory, as it were by a store-house of 
learning; so that, when I wanted to refer to auy particular 
circumstances, or words, that had escaped my recollection, 
and when the books from which they were taken happened not 
to be at hand, I could easily find and apply them. . ‘Thus the 
same irregularity will appear in these commentaries that existed 
in the original annotations ; which were concisely copied with- 
out any method or arrangement, in the course of what I at 
different times had heard or read.” 

In a preface consisting nearly of fifty pages, and which 
abounds with matter sometimes very little connected with Au- 
lus Gellius, the present translator gives an account of his own 
labours, and supplies some notices respecting his author; 
whence we have selected the few introductory particulars just 
presented to the reader. After the example of many pre- 
ceding commentators and critics, Mr, Beloe disputes, through 


several 
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eevera! pages, whether his author’s name was Aulus Gellius, 
or Agellius; and he decides that Gellius was the nomen gentili~ 
tium, and Aulus the pranomen. 

Tt will readily be supposed that a writer so miscellaneous as 
Gellius, and whose discussions in general are more curious than 
useful, was likely to meet with his full share of attention from 
the numerous class of critics and annotators. ‘his, indeed, 
has been remarkably the case; and if translators also have not 
been ready to perform their task, this seems principally owing 
tq the difficulty of rendering a very considerable part of his 
work into any other than ‘* a Babylonish dialect,”—a motley 
mixture of antient and modern languages; which would ren- 
dey the translation for the most part unintelligible to any but 
those who would understand the original.—To exemplify this 
fact, the reader may peruse the following short chapter: 
(vol. ili. p. 165). 

« The verbs ator, vereor, hortor, and consolor, are common, and 
may be used either way, as wercor te and vereor abs te, that is, tu me 
wereris ; utor te and utor abs te, that is, tu me uteris; hortor te and 
hortor abs te, that is, tu me hortaris; consolor te and consolor abs te, 
that is, tu me consolaris. Testor also, and interpretor, have this reci- 
procal signification. But these words are commonly used only in one 
way, and it is doubted whether they are ever used in the other, 
Afranius, in his Consobrinis, hase~ 


Hem isto * payentum est vita vilis liberis, 
Ubi malynt metui quam yereri se ab suis, 


Here vereri is applied in its less usual sense. Novus, in the Ligata 
et Lignaria, applies the word utitur in its opposite sense: ‘ quia 
supellex multa, qua non utitur, emitur tamen ;” that is, ‘* que usui 
non est,”? which is not in use. Marcus Cato, in his 5th orig. says, 
-@ exercitum suum pransum paratum cohortatyin eduxit foras atque in- 
struxit.”” Consolor is likewise applicd ia its unusual sense in a letter 
which Quintus Metellus wrote, in his banishment, to Cnzus and 
Licinius Domitius: ** When I think,” says he, “* of your regard 
for me, J am greatly comforted, (vehementér consolor,) and your 
fidelity and virtue are impressed upon my mind.” In the same man- 
ner Marcus Tullius, in his rst book * de Divinatione,’”? has used 
testata and interpretata, so that testor and interpretor appear to be verbs 
common ; so Sallust has the phrase dilargits proscriptorum bonis, as it 
fargior were one of these verbs common. Thus we see verium, pudi- 
tum, and pipitum, not used personally in the mfinttive mood, nor con- 
fined to the ancients alone, but adopted by Marcus Tullius in his 
‘gecond book “ de Finibus: Primum Artstipp: Cyrenaicorumque 


ae - ee — 
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« * Hem isto, &c.] —These lines, as they here stand, are far from 
perspicuows. Muretus, in his Various Readings, proposes a different 
reading. The meaning is, the life of parents who wish rather to be 
dreaded than beloved can be little agreeable to their children.’ 
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omnium quos non est veritum in €4 voluptate qua maxima duleedine 
sensum moveret, summum bonum ponere.”” Dignor also, and vengror,’ 
confiteor, and testor, are accounted verbs common, according to that. 
passage in Virgil — 

Conjugio Anchisa Veneris dignate superbo, 

Cursusque dabit venerata sacerdos, 
Confessi eris is a phrase which occurs in the Twelve Tables, in these 
words: ‘¢ /Kris confessi rebusque judicatis 30 dies justi sint.” In 
the same tables, too, is this passage: “ Que si erit testatior librie 
pensve fuerit in testimonium fariatur improbus, intestabilisque* ¢sto.”* 

The mixture of Latin and English in the above chapter is 
not chargeable to the translator: but we think him blameable 
for not having attempted to give in English many of the cita- 
tions of his author: which are frequently more obscure than 
the text, and which form, indeed, the principal difficulty of 
the work, : 

Mr. Beloe has followed the original division into books and 
chapters: but if, instead of making each chapter a separate 
division, he had given its number on the margin, and had also 
printed the number of the book on each page, he would have 
gained the double advantage of diminishing the size of his vo- 
lumes, and of saving the reader’s time in comparing any part 
of them with the original. “We have made- this comparison, 
in many places; and though we have remarked some mistakes, 
we deem the translation commendable in point of fidelity, if 
not equally distinguished by perspicuity and elegance. Mr. B. 
frequently uses the negative conjunction nor, after an affirma- 
tive sentence ; as in vol. iii. p. 41. * We who have been prastors 
have followed ancient custom in every thing which regards the 
prztor’s elections ; sor at those comitia was it usual to take the 
auspices.’—In the following passage is an erroneous transla- 
tion: (vol. ill. p. 49.) 

‘ 2 Intestabilisque.|—This was a law term, and has two significa- 
tions; it means both one whose evidence could not be taken in a 
court of justice, who was consequently infamous; it meant also one 
who could not make a will. See Horace— 

Is intestabilis et sacer esto. 
Sat.3.1  v. 181. 

‘ Ulpian says, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could neither 
make a will himself, nor be witness to the will.of another person. 
Intestabilis was sometimes also used in another and less decent sentc, 
though perhaps Lambin may have seen a meaning in Plautus which 
Plautus himself never intended. See the Curculio of Plautus, A& I. 


Scene I. 





Semper curato ne vis intestabilis. 


On the subject of eris confessi, which fragment occurs in the sen- 
tence above, see Gellius again, beok zo. c. 1.’ 
¢ When 
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several pages, whether his author’s name was Aulus Gellius, 
or Agellius; and he decides that Gellius was the nomen gentili~ 
tium, and Aulus the pranomen. 

Tt will readily be supposed that a writer so miscellaneous as 
Gellius, and whose discussions in general are more curious than 
useful, was likely to meet with his full share of attention from 
the numerous class of critics and annotators. ‘his, indeed, 
has been remarkably the case; and if translators also have not 
been realy to perform their task, this seems principally owing 
to the difficulty of rendering a very considerable part of his 
work into any other than §* a Babylonish dialect,”—a motley 
mixture of antient and modern languages; which would ren- 
dey the translation for the most part unintelligible to any but 
those who would understand the original.—Jo exemplify this 
fact, the reader may peruse the following short chapter: 
(vol. iii. p. 165). 

« The verbs utor, vereor, hortor, and consolor, are common, and 
may be used either way, as wereor te and vereor abs te, that is, tu me 
wereris ; utor te and utor abs te, that is, tu me uteris ; hortor te and 
hortor abs te, that is, tu me hortaris; consolor te and consolor abs te, 
that is, tu me consolaris. Testor also, and interpretor, have this reci- 
procal signification. But these words are commonly used only in one 
way, and it is doubted whether they are ever used in the other, 
Afranius, in his Consobrinis, hase~ 


Hem isto * payentum est vita vilis ltberis, 
Ubi malunt metui quam yereri se ab suis, 


Here vereri is applied in its less usual sense. Novus, in the Ligata 
et Lignaria, applies the word utitur in its opposite sense: ‘* quia 
supellex multa, quz non wéitur, emitur tamen ;”’ that is, * que usui 
non est,” which is not in use. Marcus Cato, in his sth orig. says, 
-@ exercitum suum pransum paratum cohortatyn eduxit foras atque in- 
struxit.”” Consolor is likewise applicd ia its unusual sense in a letter 
which Quintus Metellus wrote, in his banishment, to Cnzus and 
Licinius Domitius: ** When I think,” says he, ** of your regard 
for me, J am greatly comforted, (vehementér consolor,) and your 
fidelity and virtue are impressed upon my mind.” In the same man- 
ner Marcus Tullius, m his 1st book * de Divinatijone,’’ has used 
tertata and interpretata, so that testor and interpretor appear to be verbs 
common ; so Sallust has the phrase dilargitis prescriptorum bonis, as if 
largior were one of these verbs common. Thus we see veritum, pudi- 
tum, and pigitum, not used personally in the infinitive mood, nor con- 
fined to the ancients alone, but adopted by Marcus Tullius in his 
‘gecond book “ de Finibus: Primum Aristippi Cyrenaicorumque 
‘ ' Hem isto, &c.} —These lines, as they here stand, are far from 
perspicuous. Muretus, in his Various Readings, proposes a different 
reading. ‘The meaning is, the life of parents who wish rather to be 
dreaded than beloved can be little agreeable to their children.’ 
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omnium quos non est veritum in €& voluptate qua maxima duleedine 
sensum moveret, summum bonum ponere.”” Digaor also, and vengror, 
confiteor, and testor, are accounted verbs common, according to thet 
passage in Virgil — 

Conjugio Anchisa Veneris dignate superbo, 

Cursusque dabit venerata sacerdos, 
Confessi eris is a phrase which occurs in the Twelve Tables, in these 
words: * JEris confessi rebusque judicatis 30 dies justi sint.’? In 
the same tables, too, is this passage: “ Qua si erit testatior ljbrie 
pensve fuerit in testimonium fayiatur improbus, intestabilisque* ¢sto.”* 

The mixture of Latin and English in the above chapter is 
not chargeable to the translator: but we think him blameable 
for not having attempted to give in English many of the cita- 
tions of his author: which are frequently more obscure than 
the text, and which form, indeed, the principal difficulty of 
the work, 

Mr. Beloe has followed the original division into books and 
chapters: but if, instead of making each chapter a separate 
division, he had given its number on the margin, and had also 

rinted the number of the book on each page, he would have 
gained the double advantage of diminishing the size of his vo- 
lumes, and of saving the reader’s time in comparing any part 
of them with the original. We have made- this comparison, 
in many places; and though we have remarked some mistakes, 
we deem the translation commendable in point of fidelity, if 
not equally distinguished by perspicuity and elegance. Mr. B. 
frequently uses the negative conjunction nor, after an affirma- 
tive sentence ; as in vol. iii. p. 41. * We who have been prators 
have followed ancient custom in every thing which regards the 
prztor’s elections ; sor at those comitia was it usual to take the 


auspices.’—In the following passage is an erroneous transla- 
tion: (vol. ill. p. 49.) 
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‘ 2 Jntestabikisque.|—This was a law term, and has two significa 


tions; it means both one whose evidence could not be taken in a 
court of justice, who was consequently infamous; it meant also one 
who could not make a will. See Horace— 


Is intestabilis et sacer esto. : 
Sat. 3.1 v. 181. 

¢ Ulpian says, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could ncither 
make a will himself, nor be witness to the will of anether person. 
Intestabilis was sometimes also used ia another and less decent sensc, 
though perhaps Lambin may have seen a meaning in Plautus which 
Plautus himself never intended. See the Curculio of Plautus, A& I. 
Scene I. 

Semper curato ne vis intestabilis. 


On the subject of eris confessi, which fragment occurs in the sen- 


tence above, see Gellius again, beok 20. c. 1.” 


© When 
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¢ When. Apollinaris Sulpitius, myself, and certain other of our 
acquaintance, were sitting together in the Tiberian library, it hap- 
pened that a book was produced to us, entitled, “* M. Catonis Ne- 
potis.”? We immediately began to enquire who this Marcus Cato 
Nepos was, when a young man, who (as I conjectured from his mode 
of speaking) was not destitute of literary attainments, replied, 
_ This Mareus Cato is not called Nepos by a sirname, but because 
he was the grandson of Marcus Cato the censor, wito was the father 
of that Marcus Cato of pretorian rank, who, in the civil war, slew 
himself at Utica with his own sword ; upon whose life there is a book 
of Marcus Cicero, eftitled, «* Laus Marci Catonis,” in which book 
Cicero says, this Cato was the great grandson of Cato the censor. 
Of him, therefore, whom Cicero commends, this Marcus Cato was 
the father, whose orations bear the title of Marcus Cato Nepos.”’ 


The original is: Hic inquit, est M. Cato, non coonomento 
Nepos, sed M. Catonis censoris ex jilta Nepos, qui pater fuit, -&c. 
‘The text does not make Cato the censor father of Cato who 
slew himself at Utica. In the above sentence, too, the rela- 
tive pronoun occurs with a frequency of repetition which is 
barely tolerable in Latin, but highly ungraceful in English. 

in the passage which follows, the translator appears to be 
guilty of a contradiction: Vol. iit. p. 37. 


© Meaning of the term pomorrium. 


¢ The Roman augurs who wrote upon the auspices, have thus de- 
fined the word ** pomernum.” ‘“ Pomerium est locus intra agruin 
effatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone muros, regionibus certis de- 
terminatus, qui facit finem urbani auspicii.’”? But the most ancient 
pomerium, which was instituted by Romulus, was terminated by the 
foot of Mount Palatine. But that pomerium was at different times 
extended as the republic increased, and at length included many, ard 
those too lofty hills. He had a right to extend the pomerium, who 
had increased the territories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy. Wherefore it has been, and continues now to bea subject of 
enquiry, why, out of the seven hills of the city, as there are six 
within the pomarium, the Aventine hill alone, which is neither far 
distant nor unfrequented, should be without the boundary of the 
omarium. For neither did king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who had 
the privilege of ——- the pomerium, nor afterwards Julius Cesar, 
when he enlarged it, include this hill within the expressed limits of 
the city. Messala has assigned some probable reasons for this, one 
of which, in preference to the rest, lie himself approves, namely, that 
when Remus upon that hill consulted the auspices on his intention of 
building the city, lie found the flight of birds unpropitious, and was 
less fortunate“in his omen than Romulus. Therefore, says he, all 
those who extended the pomerium excluded that hill, as if it were fre- 
quented by ill-omened birds. But I must not pass over something 
which I lately met with, concerning the Aventine hill, in the com- 
mentary of Elis, an old grammarian, in which it is recorded, that, as 
we said before, it was formerly excluded from the pomerium, but it 
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was afterwards, upon the authority of Claudius Cesar, received into 
the boundaries, and considered as intra-pomarian. 


Mr. Beloe observes in his note that ¢ it seems a little singu- 
lar, that Julius Czsar alone should not avail himself of the 
privilege which his conques’s gave him, of contributing to the 
enlargement of the pomerium ?—but in his translation he says 
directly the reverse; that ‘ neither did King Servius Tullius, 
nor Sylla, who had the privilege of extending the pomerium, 
nor afterwards Fulius Cesar, when he enlarged it, include this 
hill within the expressed limits of the city.’ | 

‘The short passages which we have cited are but dry speci- 
mens of the i The title of the following chapter 
promises more entertainment: (vol. iil. ch. 11.) 


* What sort of questions we used to discuss in the Saturnaha at Athens, 
with some intricate sophistries, and amusing enigmas. 


¢ We celebrated the Saturnalia at Athens with mirth and modera- 
tion, not, as they say, relaxing our minds; for Musonius affirms, that 
to give a loose to the mind is as it were to lose the mind; but we in- 
dulged ourselves a little in the ingenuous pleasantries of lively con- 
versation. A large party of us from Rome, on a visit to Greece, 
and who attended the same lectures and the same masters, met at the 
same supper; then he, who in his turn gave the entertainment, pre- 
osed, as a reward for the solution of a question, some old Greek or 
bintia book, and a crown of laurel, and introduced as many questions 
as there were persons present. When he had proposed them all, the 
turn of each to speak was decided by lot. “Ihe question being solved, 
the crown and reward was presented ; if not solved, it was carried on 
to be obtained by the next, according to lot; and if no one could 
solve it, the reward and crown was dedicated to the deity in whose 
honour the festival was celebrated. The questions debated were of 
this sort: some difficult sentence from an old poet of agreeable rather 
than of serious perplexity ; some fact of ancient history ; the eluci- 
dation of some axiom derived from philosophy, improperly become 
common ; the investigation of some word of unusual occurrence, or 
some obscurity in the tense of a verb, the meaning of which is ob- 
vious. Of these questions, I remember seven, of which the first was 
the repetition of some verses in Ennius’s Satires, in which one word 
is elegantly used in many diflerent ways, as for example :— 
Nam qui lepidé postulat, alterum frustrari, 
Quem frustratur, frustra eum dicit, frustra esse, 
Nam qui sese trustrari, quem frustra sentit, 
Qui frustratur, is frustra est, si non We est frustra. 


The second question was, how we should interpret what Plato, in 
the republic which he planned in his book, says, that wives should 
be in common, and that the rewards of great captains and warriors 


should be the kisses of boys and virgins. The third question was the fal- 


lacy of the following sophistry, and how it is to be explained: «That 
which you have not lost, you have; horns you have not lost, _ 
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fore you have horns.” Also another sophistry! ** What I am, that 
you are not ; Iam a man, therefore you are not a man.” The next 
was the soltttion of this sophism: ‘* When I tell a lie, and acknow. 
ledge it, do I tell a lie, or dd I speak truth?” We had afterwards 
the following question: ‘ For what reason are the patricians accus- 
tomed to entértain each other at the Megalensian festivals, the common 
people at those of Ceres.” | 

© In like manner it was debated, “* What poct of the ancients had 
used the phrase verant, for vera dicunt (they say true).”? The sixth 
question. was, ‘“* What sort of herb is the asphodel which Hesiod 
speaks of thus -— 

Nowins 2d sonow bow Treo nuiov meesTo¢ 

Ovd iccr av pmrayn te x ar Zod:Aw ey Ove1mr5 
And what Hesiod meant when he said that half was more than the 
whole? The last question was, ‘* Of what tense are the verbs 
scripserim, venerim, legerim, of the york wey or future, or both, 
‘These topics were then debated and explained in the order which I 
destioteh. each drawing a lo* and we were all presented with a 
book and a chaplet, except for one question which was upon the 
word verant ; no one remembered that word to have been used by 
Quintus Ennius, in the 13th of his Annals, in the following verse :—= 

Satin vates verant etate in agunda. 

The chaplet therefore for this question was dedicated to Saturn, the 
god of that festival.’ 

When perusing, in a modern language, some of those works 
which have long formed the study and delight of the learned, 
we are often inclined to regret that the veil ef antiquity should 
have been withdrawn, which served so admirably to conceal the 
nakedness of the land. ‘The same thoughts, which commanded 
respect in one of the learned tongtes, offend by their solemn 
trifling, or idle frivolity, when tendered into a familiar idiom, 
Yet the translators of even paltry authors certainly perform an 
acceptable service to the public at large. ‘They gratify cu- 
riosity, dispel prejudice, and, if they do not shew where 
wisdom lies, prove very clearly where it is not to be found. 
Mr. Beloe appears, on the whole, to have carefully studied his 
original, and he merits the gratitude of the student in Latin. 
His notes manifest much acquaintance with books, and with 
their different editions ; and his labour has certainly been great : 
but he does not boast of having bestowed the same unwearied 
pains which have been exerted by some translators, whom he 
mentions in his preface (p.24.); nor of equal perseverance 
with his own precursor M. Larcher, whom he might have 
mentioned, and who employed upwards of twenty years in his 
French translation of Herodotus *:—a work which is as scrupu- 
lously accurate in the text, as it is profoundly learned in the notes. 





a ® See Rev. vol. lxxy. Pp: $15. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For APRIL, 1797. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Art. 17. 4 new Method of raising Wheat for a Series of Dears on the 
same Land. By A. Hunter, M. D. Second Edition. gto. Sheet 
and half. 3d. York, Blanchard. 

w our Number for July last, we noticed the first edition of this fit- 

tle paper; and we noticed it the rather, as at that period wheat 
was at an exorbitant price, the crop on the ground was in a state of 
uncertainty, and the time for beginning to prepare the ground for 
transplanting wheat, as well as to sow the seed for plants to be set 
out in the spring, was at hand. : 

We are sorry to find, by this second edition, that the crop from 
the experiment mentioned in the first was little less than abortive : 
but, in a small plot experiment, of the forty-eighth part of ar 
acre, now first mentioned, the crop was better. Nevertheless, it 
does not appear to us that either of these experiments, nor the plan 
on which they were made, is likely to be of much advantage to the 
public: for we are now told, ‘ that, when wheat is intended to be 
cultivated for a scries of years on the same land, the same quan- 
tity of manure, and the same number of plowings should be an- 
nually bestowed upon it, as if only intended for a single crop.” 

Where, we would ask, is an annual supply of manure to be had? 

Wheat straw is a mean article to make it.—As philosophical experi- 

ments, to ascertain a certain fact in the natural history of sent 

those which are here held up to public notice may serve to interest the 
curious in this branch of knowlege, and may throw a ray of light on 
the vegetable economy :—but, as 2 scheme in agriculture, we prefer, 
of the two, that which is discussed in the article on Sir John An- 
struther’s book * ; inasmuch as it tends to increase the quantity of 
manure, and to diffuse it over the farm; whereas this is calculated to 
lessen the quantity, and, by continuing to expend this diminished 
quantity on one field and one crop, to bring every other field and 


every other crop into a state of poverty and unproductiveness. Mars. 


Art. 18. Observations upon the important Olject of preserving Wheat 
and other Grain from Vermin; with a safe and e ious Method 
to prevent the great Depredations that are made on those valuable 
Articles. Containing, also, some cursory Remarks on the Na- 


tional Advantage arising from our Corn Export Laws, and © 


proving that the same happy Consequences must be derived from 
the Inclosure of our Forests, Common Fields, and Waste Lands ; 
with a Calculation annexed, demonstrating the great Savings that 
may accrue from the Use of the Patent Artificial Slate-4frames on 
Hay-stacks. - By Sir James Wright, Bart. 4to. pp. 68. 4s. 
Sold by Richmond, Jermyn-Street. 1796. 
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* See p. 393. of this Review. 
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The copious title-page, and other circumstances, impressed our 
minds for sor-e time with an idea that the present performance was 
chiefly intended to operate as an interested recommendation of the 
patent artificial slate-trames. Yet, as we proceéded in the perusal of 
the tract, we found reason to be satisfied that the mind of the worthy 
Baronet is so deeply impressed with the principles of a mild and pa- 
triotic benevolence, and so desirous of forwarding every useful im- 
provement, that we could easily believe him: so firmly convinced that 
these patent artificial slate-frames are a national improvement of vast 
uinportance, that it would have been culpable in him not to have done 
what might be in his power to recommend them to general notice. 
This publication, however, does not empower us to add any thing 
on that subject from ourselves; for there is no description which 
could enable us to judge of the value of these safeguards :—we can 
only learn from it the price at which they are sold; for no specifica- 
tion is given of their dimensions, weight, or other qualities. We 
are merely informed, towards the end of the work, that they are 
made of materials whicl? prove so noxious or disagreeable to rats, mice, 
and other vermin, that these destructive animals avoid the places in 
which the slates-are put. This fact, confirmed by experience, will 
need no other recommendation to give them a most extensive sale. 

The annual damage done by these wide-wasting devourers of corn, 
in this kingdom, is here calculated, on data which seem to merit at- 
tention; and the result is astonishing: not less than 16,850,c00 
bushels! which, it is observed, © is far more than the seed sufficient 


to sow the succeeding season !’ Anda..-n. 


Art. 19. Large Farms recommended in a National View. A Reply 
to Mr. Wright’s Address to the Public on the Monopoly of Small 
Farms. 8vo. ts. Scatcherd. 1796. 

In this qwell-seasoned reply to Mr. Wright’s pamphlet *, the pen of 

2 voluminous and ready writer appears, to us, pretty evident. Let 

this, however, be as it may, the author of it has the advantage of 

the towrnsman in @knowlege of country matters. 

The following remarks contain much truth as well as good 
sense : 

¢ The small farmer, in many instances, falls under the same ex- 
pences with the large farmer. In many instances, he is subject to 
meconyveniences which the large farmer does not experience. He is 

‘subject to the same expence of attending the market, if he wants to 

purchase only one beast, as the large farmer who buys twenty ; and 

having but little business there, he has more time to spend in the 
alehouse ; the consequence of which I need not mention. The far- 
mer who occupies only fifty acres, and part of it arable, is under the 
necessity of keeping a team of three or four horses; (oxen unfortu- 
nately do not suit him ;) but this number of horses is sufficient for 

a farm of one hundred acres. If, therefore, the farmer on fifty atres 

gives a full rent for his land, and labours not only under the incon- 

venience of an overstock of herses, but many others, he of course 
becomes poor ; and then what good can he do to his land, to him- 
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' See Review, vol, xix. p- 216. 
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self, the proprietor, or the public? The poor farmer does every thing 
im fetters. He is under the necessity of purchasing stock, but,it 
must be low-priced; it must be inferior stock, which is generally un- 
productive. To buy fresh seed for his land is too expensive, and 
therefore he sows his own degenerated grain year after year. By 
this means he frequently loses one half of his crop. When his rent 
day is approaching, (1 grant Mr. W.) he must then thrash out his 
corn, whether it is in thrashing order or not ; whether he can use his 
straw or not; whether he neglects his other business or not; and 


must sell it, whether the market wants it or not. This necessity is 


one of the rotten stones,.on which Mr. W. has founded his attack 
on the large farmers, and on which he is about to erect his noyel ine 
stitution.’ 


A ain— 

ss The rich farmer’s wife, says Mr. W., is above the drudgery of look« 
ing after pigs, geese, fowls, &c. The poor farmer’s wife thinks these 
her treasures, nourishes them till they bring fourfold, and then adds 
their produce to her husband’s store.” Pigs, I grant, as faras they cam 
be supported without devouring much corn, are profitable stock ; but 
the farmer’s wife, who throws away much of her time, and much of 
her husband’s corn, in feeding of geese, fowls, &c. neither consults 
her own interest nor the benefit of the community. For, it fre 
quently happens, that the small farmer’s wife, after having **-now- 
rished’’ a couple of fowls with four shillings worth of corn, may, by 
“¢ waiting for the highest market price,” sell them for three shil- 
lings; and then she “ adds their produce to her husband’s store.” 
©: most farms, (on a dairy one in particular,) the industrious wife 
may find mach better employ, than in feeding poultry. I am-con- 
vinced, that where more fowls are kept than can be supported with 
what they find at the barn doors, that such stock is unprofitable. “It 
is trifling and unworthy of Mr. W. to lay so much stress upon this 
unsubstantial part of provisions, as if the second course was of more 
consequence to an Englishman than his bread, his beef, or his beer. 
If poultry must be had, let those raise and support them, who find 
such delicacies essential to their happiness.’ , 

Lastly — 

¢ Ican assure Mr. W, that I am totally impartial in what I have 
written, that 1 am no farmer, monopolizer, or jobber, but speak 
** from facts,”’ as he says he does * in general,”’ and “ such circum- 
stances as come within my knowledge,”’ and from observations, not 
of a particular district in Hertfordshire, or in the neighbourhood of 
the poultry-loving metropolis, but from observation of the best corn 
counties in the kmgdom, best cultivated, and from observation of the 
poverty of the people and the country where small pittances are pot- 
tioned out to the farmer.’ 

We find many other observations equally apposite ; abundantly 
sufficient, we trust, to convince Mr. Wright of the impropriety of 
his plan. 

Canaiieds, however, as we think this writer has overset Mr. W.’s 
scheme, there is one short passage inthe pamphlet before us to which 
we cannot give unqualified assent. It is this: 

Rev. Aprit, 1797 li ¢ Mr, W. 
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. © Mr. W. and‘ I are ‘speaking of farming in an extended, publicg, 
national view, and on this ground, I say, that no farm should be less 
than three: hundred acres, nor more in good inclosed land than six 
hundred, in poor land of part uninclosed, eight hundred acres.’ 

‘ This, We think, is moving as much on one side of the point of 
truth, as Mr. W. got on the other. We have already had occasions 
fo'speak'our sentiments on this héad; (see our Reviews for December, 

huary, ahd February last; ) and we think that we can recognize some 
thent in the pamphiet which we are now closing.: Were it necessary 
for us now td come forwards, and to endeavour to mark out the pro- 
per limits forthe sizes of farms, they would (speaking with regard to 
the ptesent-value of money) reach from farms worth five pounds to 
those worth five hundred pounds per annum. Marys. 


Asrt.20. Plants of the Coast a Coromandel, &c. By W. Roxburgh, 
M.D. Fasciculus III. Folio. il.1s. plain. 31. 108. coloured. 

_ Boards Nicol. add 

-¢-L his magnificent work ptoceeds with equal beauty and. splendor. 

The third Number contains figures of she tollowring plants: 

















Canthium parviflorum. | Prosopis spicigera. 
Nauclea parvifolia. Swietenia chloroxylon. 
cordifolia. Lagerstroemia Regina. 
are purpurea. 7 parviflora. 
Fhretia. aspera, Thunbergia fragrans. 
———- levis. : Flacourtia sepiaria. 
buxifoha. sapida. ' 
Cordta monotea. Embryopteris glutinifera. 
Combretum decandrum. Borassus flabelliformis. 2 plates, 
Molinea canescens. Cocos aueefere- 
Ornitrophe serrata. Phanix pharinifera. 
apne rubiginosa. | Areca Catechu. 
[hese plates are truly superb in delineation and in colouring. 


G2 


Art. 21. An Essay on Invasions and Defence of the Coasts, with short 
Tracts on various temporary Subjects, &c. By Joseph Williams, 
-Esqe- 8vo. 43s.6d. Owen. 13797. 

_ After a short account of the different invasions of this country 
from the time of Julius Czsar to the present day, the author of this 
»Essay explains his mode of defence ; which is, to fortify all the vul- 
‘nerable.parts of the coast by digging pits above high-water mark, 
at small distances from cach other, with breast-work behind each. 
«To; guard thushe coasts of Sussex and Kent, he calculates, will re- 
_quire2Q,000 men ; and that the country people might be able to assist 

the military, he proposes that a number of old scythes erected on poles 

fhould be kept in the yestry-room ofeach parish. ¢ I am (says he) 

sdecidedly of opinion, that an enemy should be opposed and repulsed 
on their landing, and that the disposition I have made on the coast 

of Susséx and Kent wotdd be competent.’ | 

«Lf full, dependence might be placed on such a mode of defence, the 
labour ought not to be an objection: but we do not feel equal confi- 

“@éneefrth the author on the means which he proposes; though, in 
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some circumstances, they might be very advantageous; and the mea- 
‘sure of providing o/d scythes for the country people is not, we think, 
‘by any means so advisable as to have fire-arms in readiness. 

Some of the author’s sentiments, we hope and believe, are peculiarly 
his own. 

‘ It is natural (he says) for the thinking mind to conjecture, how 
the French would act did they gain a possession on this island; they 
must have artillery, and landing, they could either fortify themselves, 
or seize on the moment of general panic, or instantly march away for 
London; a battle or two must then be fought; the die being cast, 
the winner would gain the enterprise. The hollow murmur even of 
danger would feed revolt, and the citizens, whose law is lucre, would 
join the strongest.’ | 

We find other ideas almost equally extraordinary. -He deems the 
Cape of Good Hope an acquisition to England of consequence 
© tantamount to our national debt ;? and of Lord Malmesbury’s Lega- 
tion he says, ¢ no man could have acted his part in this business better 
than Lord Malmesbury, in which he carried himself masterly—the 
whole transaction was cunning encountering craft.’ 

Mr. Williams speaks of the period of his soldiership, and of the heavy 


hours of grievous oppression. We know not to what these expressions 


allude. C. apt. B a & 


Art. 22. Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Seamanship: con- 
taining general Rules for mancuvring Vessels, with a moveable 
Figure of a Ship, so planned that the Sails, Rudder, and Hull 
may be made to perform the Manceuvres according to the Rule 
_ laid down. To the above is added a Miscellaneous Chapter on the 
{ various Contrivances against Accidents, and a System of Naval 
Signals. The Second Edition, corrected and enlarged. By 
Richard Hall Gower, in the Service of the Hon. East India Com- 
_pany. 8vo. 7s. bound. Robinsons. 1796. 

Our opinion of this work was given in the Review for January 
1794 (vol. xiii. p.gg). Ina preface to the present edition, the au- 
thor complains that, * during his late voyage to India, Mr. Steel, a 
bookseller, republished nearly the whole of the 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 

7th, and 8th chapters of the first edition of this work, in a volumi- 
nous compilation termed, Elements and Practice of Rigging and Sea- 
manship.? It is poor matter of consolation to have society in misfor- 
tune: but that consolation, such as it is, the present case affords :— 
In our review of Mr. Steel’s publication, (July 1795,) we remarked 
on other instances of similar appropriations. The consideration that 
he has neighbour’s fare does not, however, lessen Mr. Gower’s right 
' of complaining. 

In the Essay on Signals, at the end of this edition, many useful 
ideas are suggested,—and the whole work is well calculated to instruct 
the young seaman. | pe 





Art.23. The Seaman’s Guide ; shewing how to live comfortably at 
Sea, &e. &c. By the Hon. John Cochrane. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
_. Murray and Highley. 1797. 
The whole process of baking, both with yeast and with leaven, is 
Tie minutely 
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minutely described in this pamphlet, and many useful improvements 
are pointed out. The method of baking bread in the French navy 
is likewise described, and recc:amended to the consideration of our 
marine ; particularly in long voyages, on account of the superior 
wholesomeness of fresh bread. The article most useful to seamen, 
however, in this treatise, is an account of a mcthod, which has been 
tried with success, of destroying all the vermin in a ship by smoak- 
ing with a preparation of sulphur and nitre. 

We hope that this pamphlet will receive attention; and we think 
that the author deserves thanks for his laudable desire to promote the 


ARTS, &e. 

Art. 24. The Repertory of Arts and Manufactures ; consisting of 
Original Communications, Specifications of Patent Inventions, 
Selections of useful Practical Papers from the Transactions of the 
Philosophical Societies of all Nations, &c. &c. 8vo. Vols. IV. 
and V. gs. 6d. each, Boards. Robinsons, &c. 1796. 

Having formerly * announced to our readers the preceding volumes 
of this collection, there is little for us to add with regard to those 
which now lie before us. We have already observed that the work 
w highly useful in respect of its design and tendency, as comprehend- 
mg a great variety of important as well as curious objects.—In truth, 
as friends to improvement in whatever is conducive to human happi- 
ness, we cannot but congratulate the public on this proof of their 
due attention to a compilement which is consecrated exclusively to 
the arts of peace, and the culture of those advantages which nature. 
presents to. our industry ; notwithstanding that it has not the good 
fortune of coming forwards in times altogether propitious to an un- 
dertaking of this kind.—If, however, under such inauspicious cir- 
ecamstances, this repertory shall be able to make its way to the 
studies of the ingenious and the scientific, and to overcome every 
bstruction to its progress, there will be much reason to expect: thai 
the common interests of mankind must reap very considerable bene!it 
from the general circulation of so large a body of useful knowlege. 
which would otherwise have been immured in official custody, or 
buricd in volumes too bulky and too scarce for general use and 
consultation. 


welfare of our marine. Capt. B...-y. 


VETERINARY, &. 


Art. 25. A complete Dictionary of Farriery and Horsemanship, con- 
taining the Art of Farriery in all its branches, with an explanation 
of the Terms, and a Description of the various particulars relatin 
to the Manage, and to the Knowledge of Horses. The whole 
compiled from the best Authors, by J. Hunter, Veterinarian. 8+. 
5s. Boards. Printed at Birmingham; sold by Baldwin, &c. 
London. 1796. 

In this compilation (which with respect to quantity is a very fair 
‘bargain ) are many things valuable, and not a few which might have 
‘been spared. Like every other wark in the dictionary form, it re- 


 * See M. Rev. Feb. 4795, p..147- also Jan. 1796, p. 115, and 
the No. for September following, p. 118. salen | 
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quires previous knowlege and judgment to be consulted with much, 
advantage : but, with these requisites, it may form an useful addition 


to the farrier’s library. Ai. 


POLITICS and POLICE. 


Art. 26. Publicola. A Sketch of the Times and prevailing Opinions 
from the Revolution in 1800, to the present Year 1810. Ad- 
dressed to the People of England, and now first translated from the 
Russian Copy. 8vo. pp. 152. 2s. sewed. Wright. 1797. 
This work appears intended for a refutation of the * Memoirs 

of Planetes,”’ (see Rev. vol. xviii. p. 22.) to which it bears so close 
an analogy of style and manner, that it might pass for an effusion of 
the antagonistic powers of the same mind. ‘lhere is not, perhaps, 
uch unfairness in the hypothesis of either publication. The imme- 
diate consequences of a revolution in this country are here depicted, 
with some probability :—the remoter cousequences were there pre- 
dicted with equal foresight. Of the two, however, this work is the 
least amusing. 

The dissolution of government is thus described : 

‘To recapitulate the many unsuccessful and partial insurrections 
throughout the country would be tedious. Suffice it, that towards 
the latter end of the year 1799 public affairs began to wear a most 
serious aspect. I foresaw that the impending storm was soon likely 
to burst, and determined to leave London. The confusion which 
was likely to ensue, neither suited my years nor the temper of my 
mind. Popular harangues were delivered at the corner of every 
street ; trade began ta flag, from the desertion of hands, for all 
(strange, that nolitics should be a study for which all a = of 
men are deceived into an idea that they are fitted) were busied in 
the affairs of the state.—Public credit declined ; not from any actual 
deficiency, but from the patriotic writings of a financier, whose know- 
ledge (mirabile dictu) was evidently not the result of practice or exe 
perience, but of intuition. He proved by logic the most ingenious 
that ever challenged conviction, that “ Pudlic Credit was Suspicion 
asleep ;”? and therefore, for the gaod of his country, whispered in 
the ears of the people to awake it. He adds, that a failure in the 
[rench finance produced the revolution, and that it was fairly to 
be presumed a similar event in England would be attended with smmi- 
lar consequences. He next points out a mode of harassing the na- 
tional bank, which he foresaw would outstep even popular meetings, 
or popular sociciies, in the efficacy of disumiting the government 
from the people, and by a simple and easy operation, vente national 
eredit a bankrupt. How enviable must have been the feelings of the 
man who had thus, as he expresses himself, exposed the English 
system of finance to the eyes of all uations! How truly must he om 


evinced to that portion of his fellow-citizens who could discern the 
genuine effervescence of humanity and love to this country through 
the whole of his admonitions, that he could be actuated by no sini- 
ster or selfish motive! He hunself glories in the act of justice he has 
rendered to all nations, in opening their eyes to peculations and a 
fraudulent system to which they have, at times, been sacrifices. “1 
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have revenged,” ‘says he, “ the piratical depredations committed on 
American commerce by the English government ; I have retaliated 
for Trance on the subject of finance ; and I conclude with rctorting 
on the Minister the expression he used against France, and declare 
that the English system of finance is on the verge, nay, even in the 
gulf of bankruptcy !”— 

‘ Writs were issued for a general election, and universal suffrage 
decreed. Several difficulties arose upon this subject, which these 
Sapient, legislators, however attentive to the duties of their station, 
could not foresee. ‘They had ever been open to the corruption and 
blemishes of the former establishment, but unfortunately had not 
directed their attention’ sufficiently to the remedies which should be 
opposed to them. In this dilemma they determined to call in fresh 
at and at least to divide, in a more extended proportion, the blame 
or discredit which might attach to their deficiency of capacity. In 
consequence of this resolution it was decreed by the council of Pus- 
LICOLA, who had first disseminated the true principles of liberty, and 
had been outlawed by the proceedings (of course arbitrary) of a court 
of justice under the former tyranny, should be recalled by the voice 
‘of the nation, and entreated to accept the office of Senror Guar- 
DIAN OF the CommMONWEALTH. This was a most popular measure— 
messengers were immediately dispatched to France, where this 
Patriot had resided ever since his retirement from England. This 
man had, from his first appearance on the stage of public life, professed 
himself the friend of human nature, and ere the film of prejudice had 
been drawn from the eyes of mankind, declared war, ExTERMINAT- 
ING WAR, AGAINST THE WHOLE HELL OF MONARCHY! And what 
must still elevate his character to the highest pitch of patriotism and 
philanthrophy—the obstacles and opposition which he had primarily 
to encounter in the extention'of his benevolent institutes, from the 
very people for whose benefit he had promulged them, had no effect 
in diminishing or damping the ardour which induced the effort. His 
enemies indeed, who were numerous, scrupled the motives which 
induced him to enter the lists as CHampion oF Universat Lui- 
BERTY; but such casuists we dare not trust with our unmodified 
assent.’ 

This species of popular history has its use ; as it iends to suggest 
to. active parties the precautions necessary to prevent their injurious 


operation. Way 
opera Vay 


Art.:27. Scarcity of Specie no ground for Alarm, or British Opulence 
unimpaired... By Simeon Pope, Author of a letter to the Lord 
_*Mayor*, &c. 4to. 2s. Richardson. 1797. 

‘The author of this pamphlet informs us (p. 14), that the capitals 
of the Bank, or its irredcemable advances to the Government, are 
11,686,800 /. sterling ; that the loans of the Bank, or its recoverable 
advances to the Government.{p. 42), are 9,000,000 /. sterling. Its 
advances to the East India Company are not particularized. It is 
stated (p. 43), to have a floating debt of 4,000,000/. sterling on 
the deposit of cash and bills;.and that the whole amount of out- 
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* See our last Review, p. 336. 
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standing demands on the bank (p. 23), was 13,770,390/. sterlng on 
the 25th February last; since which, considerable issues have been made 
by the Directors. It should seem, therefore, that, if Government be 
solvent, and should ever repay in entire the money due to this Com- 
pany, the Bank will prove eventually solvent also: but that, if Gaperm 
ment should pay less than ten shillings in the pound on the amaunt 
of its credit, the reverse would be the case. We do not pretend 
to vouch for the correctness of these computations: we mu 
content ourselves with stating the inference which they appear, tC 

convey; and with expressing a wish that the directors of the Bank 

svould publish a more intelligible statement of their accounts than the 
Secret Committee have thous proper to disclose. : — | 


A 


The author draws from his propositions the following straage 
corollary. i Se ee 
‘ From these considerations a very important question arises, which 
it is the duty of every man who hath the’ safety of his country at | 
heart, seriously to ask himself—Whether it’ be not ahsolutely, ine 
cumbent on him, as the AFFLUENCE and sEcuRITY of Our NATIONAL , 
‘BANK is indisputably established, to promote, to the utmost of’ ‘fie 
power, the currency of its notes, and particularly those small notes 
now in circulation, as an. accommodation to the public wherewith to 
remedy the apparent dearth of a circulating specie” . fy 
We think it more probable that the monopoly of pzper-circulation, 
which, under our new laws, the Bank is likely.to enjoy, ; wilh sdon } 
prove as great a grievance to the provinces as it has proved tol'the 
metropolis: that the competitition of small and, numerous; private 
banks would discount bills-for the merchants .with more>.profusion 
and more judgment than the representatives of the bank proprietors; 
and that the public-spirited among our merchants would gladly shake : 


off an institution, which may so.direct its patronage as to readerial- | 





legiance to the minister essential to commercial ‘credit, and thus-in- 


fect with its own servility the mass of British traders. In’ .1696, 
bank-notes lost twenty ger cent. after a very short suspension of paye 


ment. ! ooo Pay, 
Art. 28. Regulations of Parochial Police, combined with the Military 
and Naval Armaments, ‘to produce the energy and security of the 
whole Nation, &c. &c. S8vo. 1s. Owen. * Bao G3 
The object of this writer is to recommend such measures of police 
as, in case of invasion, would secure the internal order and peace f | 
the country, and ¢ allow of all the armed and ‘embodied troops being 
sent to meet the enemy on our shores.” The author proposes that 
‘every parish shall be charged with its own security :’ for which 
purpose, he recommends that, by an act of the legislature, “each 
arish shall be empowered and required to register all its inhabitants, 
and likewise their probable means of livelihood ;—and that parochfal 
committees should be fully empowered by law to oblige every house- 
holder, and every lodger of good character and repute, to’ furnish | 
himself with such arms as his age, strength, and circumstances if] 
allow. oa — | 
It ought not to admit of a doubt, that general fi. ey are 


more worthy of dependence, and afe much better calculated to an- 
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swer the purposes of general security, than any extent of particular 
associations ; whith, when employed for public purposes, will ne- 
ecessarily increase party distinctions and animosities. Some of the 
author’s regulations are, however, too rigid and inquisitorial, and 
1ave In some degree the appearance of a combination of the affluent 
against the indigent. He likewise proposes that all house-holders 
having male servants shall be required to arm those for whom they can 
be responsible. ‘ 
jith a little extension and more general applicationg some of the 
regulations proposed might be made equal to the purpose of public 
security against external danger: as for example, if, without making 
any distinctions, every one. capable of bearing arms were instructed 
to be in readiness, and liable in case of emergency equally to be called 
out, a force more than adequate to any possible danger would be in 
constant preparation ; and inferior security would be out of the ques- 
tion, as aft those who could disturb it would be better occupied. 
‘Many of the author’s reflections are very just ; and certainly some 
regwiation, similar to that which he proposes, is at this time par- 


ticularly worthy of consideration, Capt. B... y. 


‘Art..29. The Distilleries considered, m their Connection with the 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Revenue of Britain; also. their 
effects upon the Health, Tranquillity, and Morals of the People. 
~Bvo. pp. 88. .1s. Murray and Co. 1797. 
./Phis is one of thebest written, and yet, in some respects, one of the 
‘most injudicious pamphlets that we have seen for a long time. The 
writer, not contented with proving every thing that was necessary, 
proceeds (with a view, as it should seem, of displaying the powers of 
his pen,) in a serious endeavour to make his readers believe things at 
which the common sense of mankind, even of those who are not deep 
reasoners, immediately revolts; and this he attemps to effect by a 


sort of arguments which can excite nothing but disgust ia the minds — 


of men who are able to judge of a connected chain of reasoning. For 


tte: 


a high degree, but even that they are the only wholesome and nu- 
tritious liquors, and that they are in a// respects to be preferred to 
every other kind of beverage ; and, although, in some conceding mo- 
ments, he seems to admit that, when taken to excess, they cannot be 
said to.,do much good, the general train of his argument goes to 
establish that they are not in any degree productive of harm to s9- 
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ciety, either by impairing the health, relaxing the morals, or des 
ranging the tranquillity of the people ! , | 

hough the author, however, by thus endeavouring to prove too 
much, :greatly weakens the cause which he had espoused—yet, in 
the first part of his pamphlet, he stands on strong ground, and 
makes an excellent use of the weapons that truth has put into his 
hand. In this part, he proves with unanswerable force of argu- 
ment, (as we think, ) that the distilleries, under judicious regulations, 
must tend greatly to promote the agriculture of this country,—by 
affording an abundant and steady market for the produce of the 
ground,—by augmenting the quantity of food for cattle,—and by 
the consequent abundance of rich manure that must thus be pro- 
duced. He shews (though on this branch of the subject, we think 
he has been rather more concise than its importance required) that 
the distilleries, by constantly taking from the farmer all his super. 
fluous grain, of whatever quality it may be, affords great encourage. 
ment to the farmer to raise a quantity of corn, which might, at times, 
be much more than sufiictent to support all our inhabitaats, with- 
out running a risk of depressing the prices so far as to become ruinous 
to the farmer; while it gives a more certain resource when the crops 
shall prove deficient, than could be eifected by a bounty on export- 
ation, even under the best management ;—and that, instead of bein 
a drain to the revenuc, as the bounty ever must be, it would prove 
a powerful addition to its annual amount. On these topics, which 
cannot fail to command the assent of every considerate mind, he says 
bat little ;—and on the argument resulting from these considera- 
tions, viz. the benefits that the manufactures of this country must 
derive from an equality of prices which would result fram this. ae 
rangement, and the consequent tranquillity of the conntry which 
naturally follows it, he has not said one word. 

The author seems to have been in the habit of frequenting clubs 
where political subjects are canvassed ina superficial manner, and to 
have felt sa much pleasure in refuting the flimsy arguments that 
he may have heard there, that he has been unable to resist the 
temptation of amusing himself in like manner in this performance : 
nor do his employers seem to have been sensible, how much so 
superficial a method of treating a grave subject may have hurt the 


cause which they intended to support. Ana...n. 


Art. 30. Measures recommended for the Support of Public Credit. By 
Captain James Burney. 4to. 1s. Robinsohs, &c. 1797. 

The topics discussed in this well intended and gensible pamphlet 
are of too much importance, and occupy too ake a field of consi- 
deration, to allow of our attempting to give a contracted view of 
them. Indeed, according to the author’s own observation, they are 
treated in the pamphlet itself with a conciseness which does not 
answer to their magnitude. ‘The following paragraph, however, will 
give the reader an idea of Captain Burney’s desiga : 

‘ It has been my endeavour to steer clear of whatever was not core 
nected with the two points which I am principally anxious to im- 
press,—the necessity of diminishing and limiting the bank paper 
for the present support of public credit, and the necessity of a speedy 
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peace, that we may not lose all:chance of being enabled to re-establish 
that credit on its former solid foundation.’ Se 
The whole of Captain B.’s. remarks are worthy of attentive and 
serious consideration, at the present moment. They are delivered in 
concise and strong language, and their patriotic tendency cannot be 





misunderstood, though it may be wilfully perverted. Cy. 2. 


Art. 31. The Religious and Civil Advantages enjoyed by those who 
live under the British Government, and their Duty in consequence ; 
with the dreadful nature of a National Revolution. 8vo. pp. 72- 
1s. 6d. Law. 1796. 
The reverend author of the present pamphlet is evidently a native 

of North Britain, and we have no doubt that his encomiums on Mr. 

Pitt’s and Lord Grenville’s bills, together with the general strain of 

his politics, will entitle him to distinction even in Scotland. 


AFFAIRS OF FRANCE, 


Art. 32. An Essay on the Causes and Vicissiiudes of the Freneh 
Revolution ; cluding a Vindication of General la Fayette’s Cha- 
racter, translated from the French, by a Citizen of France. © 8vo. 
1s. 6d. Debrett. 1797. 

Although this pamphlet is well conceived and well written, 
some of its positions merit re-examination. For instance, in re- 
eapitulating the early incidents of the French Revolution, the 
author ascribes to the French Court the project of: dissolving the 

National Assembly on the z1th July 1789, by an armed force, and 

of removing by massacre the most distinguished of the members. A 

report to this effect was indeed circulated at Paris, in order to pro- 

voke the insurrection of the 14th July: but in itself it is so impro- 
bable, and it isso wholly unsupported by evidence, that it now passes 
universally for calumny. Iftrue, as Mr. Burke well observes, the king 
ought for that fact then to have been brought to trial and punished. 

“Much of the pamphlet is occupied with the defence of la Fayette; 

of whose personal probity, no man can reasonably doubt ; and for 

whose vitletings the hardest must feel pity. To the Eponina, who 
has struggled with every difficulty and danger in order to share his 
dungeon, posterity will erect altars in the temple of conjugal affection. 

The liberation of Kosciusko has conferred on one Emperor a ray of 

‘glory which another would do well to emulate.—The principles, 

however, which have directed the conduct of la Fayette in the inter- 

nal affairs of France, are not easily understood. A representation 
of the French people was already extant, was already energizing as @ 

National assembly, when he first thought proper to descant on the 

sacred duty of insurrection and the sovereignty of the people : for it was 

‘the practice of both the popular parties, the constitutional and the 

republican, to wee the claim of the National Assembly to power, 

not on the grace 0 the King, who convened it, but on the nght of 


insurrection in the people, who applauded it. After the celebrated 
soth of August, these two doctrines were applied in defence of the 
- republican institutions, but were now practically, if not speculatively, 
-resisted by la Fayette. In a case of collision between the King and 
the representatives of the people, like that which the roth of August 
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terminated, it seems scarcely possible not to deduce from such theo- 
retical propositions, the superior right of the representative body to 
obedience and allegiance. te 
Our author adds (p. 54), that la Fayette is a republican in his 
heart :—yet he attempted to march his army against the parliament 


EDUCATION. Tay. 
Art. 33. 4 Dialogue betwen a Lady and her Pupils, describing a 

Journey through England and Wales; in which a detail of the 

different Arts and Manufactures of each City and. Town is accu- 

rately given; interspersed with Observations and Descriptions in 

Natural History. Designed for young Ladies and Schools. By 

Mrs. Brook. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. Rickman. 17096. 

The design of this entertaining school-book is thus explained by 
the authoress : 

‘In most books of travels, where any mention is made of manu- 
factures, it is ina manner so slight as hardly to leave a permanent 
impression on the reader’s mind ; and it is observed that most young 
ladies, though well instructed in other respects, can seldom recollect 
the different towns, except those of the first rate, where any useful 
branch of trade is carried on; and very few have been taught in 
what manner most things which they see in daily use are made. As 
the author hath for some years past made the education of young 
ladies her study, she perceived that a book of this kind was much 
wanted, and thought, that by arranging it in the form of a ¢our, it 
was the most likely to make a Jasting impression on the memory 
of youth, and a'so give them a geographical knowlege of the places 
noted for any branch of manufacture. ' 

‘Some accounts are also interspersed, of animals and of the birds 
particular to each county. Ass those are, likewise, articles of emolu- 
ment to the inhabitants of the places that are noted for them, they are 
pointed out to inform the young reader of the different sources from 
which the industrious draw their support ; and, at the same time, 
it serves to make a diversity in the work, which relieves the attention 
from dwelling too long on the same subject.’ 

We approve this plan, as the young mind may thus be drawn, by 
the subjects occasionally introduced, to attend to matters of useful 
information, instead of the very trivial topics with which books of 
education are sometimes filled. 


NOVELS. 

Art. 34. The Hermit of Caucasus, an Oriental Romance. By Joseph 
Moser, Author of Turkish Tales*, &c. &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 
6s. sewed. Lane. 1796. 

Dr. Hawkesworth and other writers of Oriental tales have accus- 
tomed us to expect, in such productions, that the muse of composi- 
tion should exchange the tight robe of European elegance for the 
flowing embroidery of Asiatic luxury :—but, although this claim be 
commonly satisfied, and our writers have become as skilful as Ina. 
tulla in perfuming the garden of their page with tangled shrubberies 
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of flowery metaphor ; they have by no means made an cqual progress 
in the selection of other ornaments. Our increased knowlege of 
the manners and opinions of the East renders us acutely sensible to 
every violation of costume in incident or idea. The exquisite richness 
of the soil gives, perhaps, their highest relish to the Persian Tales; 
which have been surpassed in fancifulness by European imitations. 
The lover feasting on the lips of his mistress may be compared to 
the nightingale rifling the rose: the heroine may be beautiful as ore 
of the Peries, or as Zuleikha the beloved of Joseph: but to find 
women of Asia compared by their lovers to Venus, or to read of 
Somnus and Morpheus, is like Shakspeare’s placing the eternal Devil in 
antient Rome, or Adam Davie’s introducing Pilate as sending a 
challenge to Jesus Christ. In the history of the Calif Vathek, it 
would require the Iearning of a German professor to detect an in- 
congruity. These incongruities, hcwever, we find in the present 
volumes ; and this hnit may be sufficient to put our author on the 
scent of those acquisitions which he needs, His style is polished ; 
his moraltty is respectable; his whole manner is entertaining and 
pleasing : but his fancy ts too timid :—yet his Hermit of Caucasus is 
equal to the best of the Turkish Tales. y"ay. 
tzmo, 4Vols, 16s. 7 


Art. 35. Marchmont. By Charlotte Smith, 
sewed, Low. 1797. 

The tediousness, chicane, and uncertainty of many of onr law. 
proecedings, and the ease with which they may be perverted, by the 
rich and unprincipled, till they become engines of the most cruel 
oppression, form the leading character of this work. If the tnqui- 
tics committed by means of our system of laws occupy a large part, 
and perhaps encroach too much on the conclusion of the story, the 
author*s personal circumstances and misfortunes may well form ¢ 
sufficient apology ; while they give rise to scenes and situations much 
mare interesting than the vanlted galleries and castle-dungeons ot 
same modern remances, by chilling the heart with the dreadful eon- 
yiction that, even in thts land of comparative freedom, similar acts of 
cruelty and injustice not only may de but actually are perpetrated. 
We have only to add that nothing written by Mrs. Smith, for the 
ratiqyal entertainment of the public, has ever yet, within our recol 
lection, failed of producing the effect intended, A.At. 

LAW. 


Art. 36. The Commentaries of Sir William Blackstone, Knt. on the 
Laws and Constitution of England; carefully abridged in a new 
Manner, avd continued down to the present Time ; with Notes cor- 
rective and explanatory. By William Curry, of the Inner 
Temple. 8vo. pp. 580. 8s. Boards, Clarke and Son. 1796. 
The new manner of abridging, to which Mr. Curry alludes in the 

title-page, consists in giving the sclections from Sir W. Blackstone 

in the Judge’s own words. —The abridginent appears to us to be 
made with judgment, and the notes, which are not indeed very nu- 
merous, are apposite and informing. We have but one objection te 
the work before us, and that is not an immaterial one; for we think 
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that an abridgment of the Commentaries, which work in itself is 
but an outline of the Laws of England, was totally unnecessary, and 
that a more compendious view of those Laws, than that which has 
been furnished by the venerable Judge, is not calculated to afford 


sufficient instruction to any class of readers. S.R ; 


Art. 37. 4 complete System of Pleading: comprehending the most 
approved Precedents and Forms of Practice, chiefly consisting of 
such as have oever before been printed; with an Index to the 
principal Work, incorporating and making it a Continuation of 
Totentheds and Cornwall’s ‘Tables, to the present Time ; as well 
ay an Index of Reference to all the antient and modera Entries 
extant. By John Wentworth, sq. of the Inner Temple, Bar- 
risterat Law. Vol. i. containing Abatement—Account - Assuinp- 
sit. Royal 8vo. pp. 540. 128. Boards. Robinsons. 1797. 
Mr. ‘Townshend published his Tables in 1667; which served as an 

index to most of the printed precedents of pleadings, writs, and re- 

turns of writs, at the common law, which were then extant. . In 

1705, Mr. Cornwall’s Continuation, proceeding on the same plan, 

appeared. From the last of those periods to the present time, 

though many books of entries have been published, and several useful 
precedents have beeu inserted in the different reports, no regular in- 
dex of them has been compiled. To supply this deficiency, and to 
furnish the profession with a complete collection of entries under every 
head of pleading, are the leading objects of Mr. Wentworth’s design: 
but, as only one volume of the work now appears, we shall refrain 
trom entering into the merits of the execution, and content ourselves 


with merely announcing the publication of the present volume. S.R 
- . . . 


Art. 38. The Fustice of ihe Peace and Parifh Officer, by Richard 
Burn, L. J. D. late Chancellor of the Diocese of Carlisle. Con- 
tinued te the present Time by John Burn, Esq. his Son, one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the Counties of Westmor- 
land and Cumberland. ‘The eighteenth Edition, corrected, and 
considerably enlarged. Including the late adjudged Cases, and 
the Statutes of the last Session ot Parliament (36 Geo. 3.): to 
which is added an Appendix, containing such new Acts as have 
been passed in the present Session. 8vo. 4 Vols. 11. 16s. Boards. 
Cadell jun. and Davies. 1797. 

The first edition of this valuable work, printed in two volumes 
Svo, appeared {we believe) in the year 1754, and is noticed in our 
eleventh vol. p. 480; and in our eleventh vel. N.S. p..456, we men- 
tioned the seven/eenih edition. When a publication has been so fre. 
guently reprinted, it entirely supersedes the necessity of either enter- 
ing mimately into the nature and design of the work, or of bestow- 


> 
- 


ing commendation on the performance; the former aré intimately 
known to the public from long acquaintance; and as to the latter, this 
knowlege has mude it * vain to biame, and useless to praise.” We con- 
sider it, however, as no unimportant part of our duty to inform our 
readers when an useful work has received an accession of usefulness 
by the Jabour: of succeeding editors; and we therefore take an. 
early opportunity of mentioning to the world the eighteenth edition 
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of Doctor Burn’s publication, enriched with all the additional mat- 
ter, both in the shape of statute law, and of cases determined in 
Westminster-Hall since the year 1794, that is applicable to the subject. 
‘We may with truth and justice apply to the present edition the praise 
bestowed on a former one by Judge Blackstone; who, after having re- 
commended to the student its diligent perusal, adds, he will find in it 
every thing relative to this subject, both in antient and modern prac- 
tice, collected with great care and accuracy, and disposed in a most 
clear and juidicions method.” S.R 
Art. 39. The intercfing Trial between the Parish and College of Eton, 
at the oped Sessions at Aylesbury, October 6, 1796, upon 
an Appeal of the Rev. Dr. Davies, Provost of Eton College, against 
the Rate for the Relief of the Poor of that Parish. Taken in 

Short-hand by Mr. Siblv. 12m0. 1s. Jordan. 

Dr. Davies was assessed by the parish of Eton for premises oc- 
cupied by him in Eton College; this rate he resisted on the ground 
of the College being extra-parochial; and the Court, after a lon 
and laborious trial of that question, decided in favour of the mae 
lant, and ordered the rate to be amended by striking out so much of 
it as related to Dr. Davies’s premises. ‘There appears nothing either 
singular or important in this case; except the perseverance of the 
parties, who have now been before the Court three times for their 
judgment, and which judgment has been uniformly given in favour 
of the appellant. 

The errors of the press in this report of the trial are numerous 
beyond calculation, and of such a nature as frequently to obscure 


the sense. S.R 
‘ 6 ° 


POETRY, DRAMATIC, &e, | 


Art. 40. The Sea-sick Minstrel; or Maritime Sorrows. A Poem, 
in Six Cantos. 4to. pp.64. 5s. Boards. R. White. 1796. 
When a writer who is capable of better things is misled by whim 

or love of oddity, and is so unfortunate as to lay hold of a subject 

offensive to common feeling and common sense, what can critics do 
but lament the mis-employ ment of his time and talents, and guard the 
public taste from being injured by his caprice? To analyse a grotesque 
like the present would be ridiculous. It will suffice our readers to be 
informed that its leading topics are nastiness, and (a strange partner- 
ship!) criticism on the fine arts. The writer, we understand, is an 
artist himself, (Mr. Tresham, ) and he employs a considerable number 
of lines in revenging his brethren on the strictures of Mr. Bromley *. 

As this is a part which we can touch without soiling our fingers, we 

shall transcribe a few lines, as a specimen of the author’s poetical 

powers : 

‘ Now Opie like an Ajax takes the field, 

Lifts his broad shoulder, and his seven-fold shield. 

A Coptey’s skill the meed of triumph gives, 

And the dead statesman on his canvas lives. 

—DMidst aromatic sweets, and solar fires, 

Where the bright Phoenix redolent expires ; 





* See Rev. vols. xiii. p. 151. and xvill. p. 572. 
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A second Reyno.tps emanates in blaze, 
‘Parnassus echoes “* unsuspected praise !”’ 
Thy triumphs, Hoppner, wealth and fame attend, 
The town thy Patron, and the Muse thy friend! 
Still base Detraction poisons ev'ry gale, 
As thresher Bromity wields his clumsy flail. 
A Cosway’s fervour, chain’d to Fashion’s size, 
Spurns at restraint, and with the boldest vies. 
The groups of Ricavup nervously combin’d, 
Display extensive discipline of mind. 
See Wueat ey form’d by polish of the town, 
Make rural scenes, the golden age, his own: 
And WesrAatt, playful in Idalian groves, 
Disport with Venus, nestle with her doves; 
Then borne exulting on a steed of fire, 
To greater deeds—Miltonic flights, aspire. 
Yet Bromvey hors’d upon a broom essays, 
With wizard wit, to worry plum’d R. A.’s. 
Thy colours, Zorraniy! propitious save, 
The Actor’s fleeting graces from the grave. 
{utrepid Nortrucore, with aspiring soul, 
Pants for expression, and attains the goal. 
Observing Smirke, replete with comic wiles, 
With softness irritates, with truth beguiles. 
A rugged Barry, by ambition stung, 
The wary Greek’s reluctant bow had strung : 
While modest StorHaxn’s tempered sweetness charms, 
Winds round the heart, and without effort warms. 
Yet baleful Bromuety, like a moon-calf scowls, 
And inward burns to drug their birth-day bowls. 
The works of Hamitron, by feeling grac’d, 
Charm with endearing elegance and taste ; 
In full fruition teem Arcadia’s treat, 
Details luxuriant, and a whole compleat ! 
—Born to subdue with touch or smooth, or crisp, 
And rich in style ere others learn to lisp ; 
See LawreEnce sportively, *twixt Taste and Truth, 
Twine Autumn’s treasures with the rose of youth: 
And Bartotrozz!t, tho’ to lucre cold, 
‘Transmute dull copper into standard gold. 
Yet, yet again, the maniac BROMLEY burns, 
And curses R. A.’s to untimely urns.’ 

When we give this writer credit for ability to succeed in poetry on 
better subjects, it is not without a proviso of much care and attention 
to avoid the faults of negligence or defect. The incorrectness of his 
rhimes, apparently owing to vicious pronunciation, is often offensive; 
and his lines abound in obscurities of phrase or construction, which 
would cost the reader some fatigue to develope. Ai 


Art. 41. The Poet?s Fate, a Poetical Dialogue. By George Dyer. 
Svo. 1s.6d. Robinsons. 1797. 
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If it be possible for a satirist to be void of a single partiele of ill. 
will towards any man breathing, or for a complainant against the times 
to be perfectly satistied with his own lot, we firmly believe the hum- 
ble and benevolent George Dyer to be that man. Such a disposition 
may take from the poignancy of such a piece as he has here written ; 
yet there is an honest simplicity not unfavourable to the comic ; and 
be who speaks of men and things just as he feels, if endowed with 
vivacity of sentiment, will afford entertainment without indulging 
ene malignant propensity. 

The Poet’s Fate, as here represented, is not different from the de- 
scriptions of it which have been given by so many other bards, whe- 
ther fat or lean. The writer goes through a numerous list of livin 
authors, (in prose and verse,) and shews how little obligation they 
have had to the public, in their literary capacities. To each name an 
explanatory note is added, containing some biographical informa- 
tion: but we are not sure whether Mr. D. may not in some mstances 
he thought to9 communicative by the parties concerned, though we 
are convinced that his intention has never been to offend. The dia- 
locue is carried on between a poet and his friend, and has many 
sprightly passages in smooth verse. We shall give a short specimen, 
which perhaps wil induce our readers to treat themselves with the 
perusal of the whole. 

‘ P. Then, woe is me! to rove with empty purse, 
My wit a torment, and my rhymes a curse, 
To rove and rove, and keep om roving still, 
A mere knight-errant of the grey-goose quill ; 
Now doom’d, in penance for my former crimes, 
To scribble mournful verse in starving times ; 
When gracious George precizims, that days are bad, 
And critics swear, that authors must be mid; 
Kings, queens, and princes touch not wheaten bread. 
And booksellers themselves are meanly fed. 


¢ X. Who see their danger, should that danger shun, 
When sinks the belly, and a scowling dun— 
¢ P. Too slow for labour, yet too stout to beg, 
Dextrous, as Foote, to hide his corken leg, 
Too proud to crouch, too stubborn for a bribe, 
And far too grave for epigram and gibe ; 
To catch the hves of this fantastic age, 
To turn to sterliug gold the lucky page: 
‘Tossing and restless on my midnight bed, 
Incessant rhymings ringing in my head, 

Vhat course must I pursue ?—. Take poor repast ; 
For such as needs must write, should Icarn to fast ; 
Take moderate exercise, and keep up stairs ; 

When hungry, smoke your pipe, or say your prayers: 
Or plough, in learned pride, the Atlantic main, 
Join Pantisocracy’s * harmonious train ; 





Haste, 
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‘+ * A few years ago some young men of Oxford and Cambridge 
formed the design of going to America, inorder to realize a panti- 
socracy 5 
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Haste, where young Love still spreads his brooding Wigs 
And freedom digs, and ploughs, and laughs, and sings. 
¢ P. God save your worship! lowly thus I bend, 

And grateful bless the critic and the friend: 
Fain would I climb for thee yon high abode, 
Fain from Parnassus bear a blooming ode : 
But Gray and Mason cropp’d each verdant tree, 
Ambitious rogues! how little blooms for me ! 
See Pye and Hayley steal each relique bough ; 

- That for great George, and this for Howard’s brow 3 
And should I dare one sonneteering line, 
Perchance in future Baviads I might shine.’ 


We have some doubt whether there be not a mistake in one of the 
Author’s notes, in which he mentions a speech of Mr. Gibbon in the 
House of Commons ; whereas, if we rightly recollect, Mr. G. re- 
peatedly acknowleges, in the Memoiis of his own Life, his total 
inability to speak in the debates of that Assembly. Av 

RELIGIOUS and POLEMICAL, 
Art. 42. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Bristol, 

at the Primary Visitation of Henry Reginald (Courtney), Lord 

Bishop of Bristol, 1796. 4to. 1s. Robson. | 

The frequent neglect of parochial residence, by the beneficed 
clergy of this nation, is a circumstance which has long occasioned 
just complaints among the laiety, and which has, at length, very 
properly attracted the official attention of the bishops. It is with i 
that satisfaction which arises from a sincere wish to see the respect- | 
ability of the clergy preserved, and their usefulness increased, that 
we observe the Bishop of Bristol, on his primary visitation, turning 
his thoughts principally to this subject in his charge to his clergy. 

Arguing the important point of parochial residence very much at 
large, the Bishop controverts a prevalent notion, sanctioned by the 
respectable authority of Archdeacon Paley, ‘ that if a clergyman 
does his share of duty, it is indifferent whether he perform it in his 
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socracy ; they intended to devote themselves to literature and agricul- 
ture ; to accumulate no property; but to have a common stock. Of 
this number were two very ingenious modern poets, Robert Southey, } 
the author of an epic poem, entitled Joan of Arc, and other poems ; 
and S. T. Coleridge, author of a volume of poems. These two " 
young poets are equally distinguished for their ardent love of liberty ; 
the former more remarkable for his powers of description, and for ex- 
citing the softer fcelings of benevolence; the latter for a rich and 
powerful imagination, In connection with these names, I cannot 
forbear mentioning those of three young men, who have given early : 
proofs, that they can strike the true chords of poesy ; W. Words- 
worth, author of Descriptive Sketches in Verse, taken during a Pe- ) 
destrian Tour in the Italian, Crison, Swiss, and’ Savoyard Alps; W. 
Lloyd, author of a voluine of very elegant sonnets ; and CharlesLamb, 
author of some tender sonnets in Coleridge’s Poems, of a fine poem in 


Charles Lloyd’s Poems, and of sonnets in the Monthly Magazine.’ 
Rey. Aprriz, 1797+ Kk 
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own parish, or that of another.” We shall copy a part of what the 
Bishop has offered in refutation of this notion : 

‘ J confess it appears to me, that a more effectual bar cannot be 
placed against a general residence than such a concession as this. In 
the first place it is obvious that residence will thus for the most part 
be chosen in the healthiest, the most agreeable; and probably the 
gayest situations ; those of a contrary description will of course be 

eserted by the incumbent ; it is well if they are not deserted by the 
curate also; who, in addition to the other objections against them, 
finds it necessary to accumulate duty in order to increase his income. 
Thus does one evil beget another. But is the principle upon which 
the non-residence in this case is founded, really just? Is there no 
special designation to the cure of the souls of those who inhabit the 
particular parish to which you are instituted? Shall we thus by our 
own example confirm the people in the habits they are too prone to 
acquire, of totally disregarding the relation between the pastor and 
his flock; and looking perhaps with more complacency to those 
self-commissioned teachers who obtrude themselves upon them, than 
to their regular and appointed ministers ? Yet this among others wil] 
be one probable effect of being left to a substitute. The natural 
connection being dissolved, they will more readily consider them- 
selves at liberty to form a new one. 

‘ Innumerable other instances will occur, where the good effects of 
our ecclesiastical constitution, and of that most valuable part of it, a 
parochial ministry, will be weakened at least by the non-residence of 
the proper incumbent. Ifthe income of the living is to be increased, 
{and it behoves the clergy, with proper temperance and moderation, 
to see that their revenues bear a due proportion to the improving re- 
venues of the country, ) if this be to be done by an absentee, how open 
does he lay himself to the reproach of looking more to the emolument 
than to the duties of his situation ! | 

« It will perhaps be said that the ill-will too frequently created by 
such an attempt, not being transferred to a substitute, e may pro- 
hably be able to exercise his ministry among them with more effect. 
But it is our duty to encounter all the difficulties which naturally 
arise from our situatton ; and it is to be hoped that by perseverance 
in a mild and temperate conduct, we may by degrees conquer the pre- 
judices of our parishioners, and conciliate them to our just claims upon 
proper grounds. ‘T'o the non-residence of the proper incumbent must. 
also be attributed, what I am sorry to mect with in sevérak parts of 
this dioeese, the decay and ruin of parsonage-houses. A succession 
of resident ministers not only secures the necessary repairs, but gene- 
rally ensures also a gradual and progressive improvement, keeping pace 
with the spirit of the times. But on the contrary, when dabeddngs 
are untenanted, or even tenanted by a stranger, they are apt to become 
more and more dilapidated, till by degrees they are got past a 
The same happens inrecard to the lands. "Fhe rector, having perhaps 
made his bargain for lite, gives himself no farther trouble on behalf ef 
his successor ; and if no terrier has before been made, it is a chance 
but the boundaries become confused and the rights of the lhixmg en- 
dangered or lost ; as well as those benefactions which the piety of our 
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angestors Aave appropriated to the church or to the poor, but which 
the vigilant attgntion of the minister ought to have kept up. Nor is 
less vigilance and attention necessary in the care of the register’; which 
in consequence of the non-residence of an incumbent, is frequent] 
left to the hasty superintendence of a curate, or even to the a 
Jed care of the parish clerk ; an evil too often manifested by the errors 
and omissions which have been found in them.’ 

Other subjects noticed in the course of this charge are, the pecus 
liar necessity of circumspection and exertion on the part of the clergy 
in the present times ; the treatment which is due from the protestant 
clergy of this kingdom towards the emigrant French clergy ; and 
the benefit which may be expected from the late act for the relief 
of the assisting clergy, called the Curate’s Act. With respect to 
the French clergy, while the bishop very humanely advises that they 
be treated with kindness, he prudently cautions his clergy, at all 
events, not to suffer their compassion to warp them from their watch- 
fulness over the protestant cause. 

We have perused this sensible, temperate, and seasonable charge 
with much pleasure; and though we cannot entirely agree with his 
Lordship, in thinking that the ecclesiastical establishment of this 
country is so excellent as to be calculated to produce the greatest 
practicable a checked by the least possible evil, we have no doubt 
that its usefulness may be greatly increased by a general attention, 
among the dignitaries and beneficed clergy, to the hints suggested 
in this charge. E 

MISCELLANEOUS, ° 
Art. 43. Biographical Curiosities; or various Pictures of Human 
Nature. 12mo. 3s. 6d. Ridgway. 1797. 

The singular characters here collected are the celebrated mechanic, . 
James Brindley ; the Famous Miser, John Elwes, Esq.; the Indus- 
trious Genius, John Ludwig; the unfortunate Eugene Aram; the 
learned Tycho Brahé ; that he-she character, Christina, Queen of ° 
Sweden; Napier of Merchiston; the late Mr. Daniel Dancer of 
Pinner, in Middlesex,—the most extraordinary, perhaps, of all mi- 
sers *, &e. &c. This epitome will prove generally | uncommonly 
entertaining; especially to young persons. 

Art. 44. Beauties of Religion, Morality, and Useful Knowledge. 18mo. 
pp. 72. 6d. Hamilton and Co. 

A very cheap pennyworth of excellent morality, collected from 





some of our best writers. F; ‘ 


Art. 45. A Compendious Dictionary of the Holy Bible; containing a 
Biographical ae of the Persons; a Geographico-Historical 
Account of the Places; a Literal, Critical, and Systematic De- 
scription of other Objects, whether Natural, Artificial, Civil, Re- 
ligious, or Military ; and an Explication of the Appellative Terms 
mentioned in the Writings of the Old and New Testaments, and 
the Apocrypha, &c. &c. 12mo. 6s. Boards. Button. 1796. 


If this alphabetical compilation explains, with any tolerable degree 





* He died in October 1794. 
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of accuracy, the various subjects mentioned in the title-page, (of which 
we have not copied the whole,) its deserved motto may be, multum in 
parvo. From the cursory attentian which we have been able to allot 
to it, we are inclined to announce it to our readers as a work, at 
least, of considerable industry, if not of deep erudition ; combining: 
and presenting that sort of information which one, who has not leisure 
to-consult large commentaries, may desire in reading the Scriptures. 
‘The compiler has evidently, like most other men, his system,—which 
is that commonly termed orthodox ; and he suffers it perhaps some- 
what too frequently to appear in his explanations: but, independ- 
ently of system, this Dictionary brings within a moderate compass 
many useful particulars, among which the summary accounts of the 
persons mentioned in Scripture may deserve distinct notice. We 
are acquainted with no publication in which sketches of Scriptural 
biography are so neatly given ; and it is no small recommendation of 
the work, that it is drawn up with an uniform attention to gram- 
matical accuracy. - On the whole, we consider it as a respectable 
and useful performance. 


Art. 46. Analysis of Paley’s Principles of Moral and Pelitical Philo- 
sophy. By C, V. Le Grice. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 94. 
1s. 6d, Robinsons. 1796. 

The use of such a work as that which now lies on the table before 
us depends entirely on its accuracy; a merit to which the present 
ublication may reasonably lay claim. As a fair specimen of the 
whole, we shall give tlie follawinggextract : 
¢ Protiises, B. 3. ¢. §. 
¢ The obligation of them arises’ from the necessity of it to the well- 

being and existence of society. S. 1. 

_ They are to be interpreted in the sense in which the promiser was 
conscious the promisee received them. S. 2. 

Because in any other sense they would be equivocal. 
_ Hence the obligation depends on the expectations excited. 
Therefore tacit promises are binding. 
Promises are not binding, 
1st, Where the performance is impossible, 5S. 3. 

‘If the promiser knows this at the time of promise, he raises an ex- 
pectation which he knows he cannot gratify, ihat is, breaks a pro- 
mise. 

2d, Where the performance is unlawful ; 

Because the promiser was under a prior obligation to the contrary, 

This holds whether the unlawfulness was known to the parties at 
the time of the promise, or not. 

The reward of a sin, when committed, ought to be paid: 

Because performance of the promise does not increase the sin, 

A promise is binding, if it be lawful, when demanded, though it 
were not so at the time of promising. 

A promise is not unlawful, when it produces no effect beyond what 

would-have-taken place, had the promise never been made 5 . 
Because the public Jose nothing by the promise, when they could 

have gained nothing without it. 


ad, Where 
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ad, Where they contradict a former promise ; 
ecause the performance is then unlawful. 
4th, Before acceptance ; 
Because no expectation has been voluntarily excited. 
‘sth, Which are released by promisee. 
6th, In certain cases, where they are erroneous. 
ath, Which were made in fear ; 
Because the general consequences would be hurtful to mankind. 


Vows are under the same laws as promises. 

Although the violation of them shews want of reverence to the Su- 
preme Being; the performance of them, where they become unlawe 
tul, shews greater. 


A Contract is a mutual promise, B. 3. ¢, 6. 
° . . . in > a 
Therefore is to be interpreted in the same manner, A.Ax., 


fart. 47. 4 complete Course of Geography, by Means of instructive 

Games, invented by the Abbe Gaultier. The second Edition 

corrected, improved, and divided into two Parts. Part I. con- 

taining the Game of Simple Geography, viz. that which teaches the 

Names and Situation of the different Countries and Places of the 

Earth, &c. &c. Folio. 2].12s. 6d. half bound. Elmsley. 1796. 

The Abbe Gaultier is the author of @ Rational and Moral Game, 
which we noticed in our seventh vol. N.S. p. 297.—In the present 
yolume, he undertakes to teach geography ia the same ingenious and 
attractive manner: but we were surprised to find, in the geography 
of the British islands, a lesson set apart for the consideration of the 
Parliaments of Great Britain and Ireland ; that subject more properly 
belonging to the Constitution, than to the geography, of this 
country, We think the first part of this work well calculated to 
draw the attention of young minds to the subject proposed, and to 
enrich them with much useful knowlege.—The second part contains 
a Geographical Game applicable to the artificial globe, or sphere, and 
illustrative of antient and modern history; and to this division the 
author has prefixed a treatise or short account of the artificial sphere. 
The information conveyed in this part, a3 It is of a more abstruse na- 
ture, is more difficult of attainment : but this difficulty is imputable 
to the topics discussed, rather than to the mode of instruction adopt- 


ed by the Abbe. SR. 


Art. 48. Selections in Prose. Written by T. Lacey. 8vo. pp. 55. 
: Is. 6d. 1797. 
Several short stories, composed with the smallest possible expence 
of invention, and a few essays, inferior perhaps to any school-boy’s 
heme, form the whole of this publication. A.Aiv: 


SINGLE SERMONS. 


Art. 49. The Connexion of Situation with Character considered with a 
View to the Ministers of Religions A Synod Sermon. By the 
Rev. Stevenson Macgill, Minister of Eastwood. 8vo. Pp. 54. 
1s) Glasgow. 17095. 

A subject of considerable difficulty and delicacy, not hitherto (as 
far as we recollect) distinctly treated, is in this sermon discus- 
N sed 
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sed at great length, with much ingenuity of illustration, and with a 
very pertinent and useful appiication to the clerical character. Of the 
importance of this character, the preacher appears deeply sensible ; 
and his leading object, in addressing his brethren, is to caution him- 
self and them against any improprieties of conduct, which might tar- 
nish the lustre or diminish the usefulness of their profession. A cer- 
tain appropriate description of character and conduct, Mr. Macgill 
ease, will be found to belong to particular offices and situations, 
arising from the peculiar powers and habits which they require ; from 
peculiar duties annexed to them ; and from the peculiar manner, and 
degree, in which they present to the mind motives to virtue, or 
temptations to vice. In applying these general observations to the 
particular case of the ministers of religion, he finds that their situa- 
tion requires an unspotted chdracter, habitual piety, a tender senst- 
bility and regard for the honour of religion, moderation tn earthl 

pursuits, meek benevolence, and a freedom from puerile levity and 


an absurd affectation of manners wusuitable to their profession. These 


several topics are discussed with great judgment and delicacy. The 
discourse is written with good sense, and in a clear, correct, and 


mauly style, and well deserves the attention of the younger clergy. EB 


Art. 50. Preached at the Assizes held at Wisheach, before 
Henry Gwillim, Esq. Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely, July 28, 
1796. By James Nasmith, M.A. Rector of Leverington. $vo. 
ts. Deighton, Cambridge ; Cadell jun. and Davies, London. 
Tt was natural to expect that, in an assize sermon, the preacher 

should dilate on the conscientious regard which ought ever to be 

aid to the nature and consequences of an OATH 3 on the obligations 
of which so much reliance is placed in our judicial proceedings. On 
this very serious topic Mr. Nasmith has, with strict propriety, en- 
larged ; in order to impress his audience with just and adequate ideas 
of ‘the nature of an oath, the solemnity of the obligation, and the 
great guilt of false swearing.’—We wish that he had also seized the 
occasion to notice (with due respect to the Court) the shameful 
qant of solemnity, and even of peceNncy, in the usual manner of ad- 
ministring these—too often inconsiderate—appeals to the Great Gop 
of TrutuH,—the awrut Majesty of Heaven! 


Art. 51. Preached at Knaresbrough, October 23, 1796, on occa- 
sion of a Form of Thanksgiving being read for the late Abundant 
Harvest. By the Rev. Sam. Clapham, M.A. gto. 15. Robe 
son, &c. 

When Mr. Clapham exhorts to pious gratitude, and to the prac- 
tice of virtue, he merits attention: but when he steps out of his holy 
province into that of the political economist, he is perhaps more to 
be praised for meaning well than tor giving wise counscl. The late 
abundant harvest, and its immediate effects in lowering the price of 
grain, might have convinced him that the farmers were not altogether 
the cause of the late high price; and that the remedies which he 
points out, as affecting them, would probably be insufficient to pre- 
vent the evil of which he complains. In seasons of dearness, Mr. C. 
advises the clergy.to take their tithes in kind, and to distribute corn gt 
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a reasonable price: but they cannot so take it, if unaccustomed to 
do it, without great trouble and expence; nor can the neighbouring 
zentry, who have land in their hands, assist them in getting it in, as 
all their horses, carriages, and men, will be employed in harvesting 
their own crops. It is equally injudicious to advise the landlord to 
dictate to the tenant the price at which he shall sell the produce of 
the estate which he occupies. ‘This would be tying the hands of the 
farmer when he went to market, ind when the hands of all other 


rv 


sellers of commodities are free. Mo-y. 
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éyshire. A generalacknowieyement of obligations to this work, made 


gent to us from Truro, on the same subject.—We believe that this 
correspondent will find, on examining the new edition of Dr. Aikin’s 
Englaad Delineated, that the corrections which he mentions were im- 
serted in that work. 





A candid letter from W.A. the author of the pamphlet intitled /»- 
surics of the Public the Cause of Famine, noticed in our last Number, 
p- 337- informs us that we have inadvertently deemed his calculation 
erroncous, respecting the price of 18,000 poles of ditching and hedging, 
by omitting to mention the sum of 1000]. set down for an Act of 
Parliament, Commissioners, Surveyors, &c. and which, added to the 
18,000 ten shillings, (or goool.) will make the alleged sum of 
10,0001 We think, however, that the goool. would cover the 
whole expence; and that it is by no means necessary, m planting 
uick fences, to make the guard rails a pole distant from each other. 
a general, a ditch or rail is all that is employed ; and half a pole’s 
width is ample space for this purpose. Besides, supposing the width 
of guard fencing, as stated in the pamphlet, to be necessary durng 
the growth of the quick, this cannot be considered as so much lost 
ground: for, as soon as the quick is capable of protecting itself, the 
temporary fences are removed, and no more ground is lost than is oc- 


cupied by the hedge itself, and a narrow ditch. Mo-y. 





P.H. in a letter dated Exeter, 13th March, has transmitted so long 
a commentary on the article (vol. xxiis p. 225,) concerning The Ini 
guity of Banking, that we must be allowed to abridge it. Ona spe- 
culative subject like this, various opinions will in course be entertained; 
and some members of our corps may think differently from others re- 
specting it ; whence the degree of inconsistency which P. H. remarks. 
The matter does not seem to admit of proof; and we must suffer each 
different argument to make its own impression on the mind of*the 
reader. 


Our 
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*y Our Correspondent maintains that “ the price of every commodity 


j is regulated by the proportion between the quantity brought to mar- 
| ket, and the demand of the purchasers ;’’ and he infers that, as the 
notes of bankers, by augmenting the eapitals employed, increase the 
income of the industrious; they must also increase for all commodi- 
, ties the demand of purchasers which results from this income, and 

must consequently inhance the price of all things. 


. To this it may be replied, that a great and increasing demand for any 
i commodity, by causing improvement in the arts of production, event- 
¢ ually cheapéns such commodity. Compare for a long series of years 


the average price of woolleis, nails, calicoes, pottery, &c. and this 
fact will be tmanifest. By increasing permanently, then, the whole 
body of purchasers, each purchaser will be able to obtain his own 
ortion cheaper. This effect is produced by the circulation of 
ankers’ notes: they are, therefore, on this principle, 2 cause of 
cheapness. | 
The remarks of P. H. in refutation of the opinion that our own 
Specie may soon rise in value, and consequently a// contracts for species 
ie (as five-guinea-notes,) find a sufficient answer in our 19th vol. p.5§ 183 
4 P. H. should be aware that guineas have already circulated in this 
country at twenty-two shillings: that twenty guineas will now pur- 
chase ‘wi would very lately have purchased) in Hamburgh a bill for 
more than twenty-three pounds sterling payable at sight in London 3 
and that a very popular method of calling forth the hoarded and back 
the exported coin, and of augmenting by one-fourteenth the mass of 
valid circulating medium, would he to raise the value of the guinea 
: ‘ by law, perhaps to twenty-two shillings and sixpence. 

' We cannot allow ourselves time nor space to enter farther into this 
discussion. Any abstract opinion which we may advance, in the 
course of our criticisms, is open to the consideration of every reader : 
should he approve it, he may embrace it; and if it should not obtain 
his concurrence, he may reject it:—but we cannot resume and mis 
nutely defend every argument that may thus find an opponent. 


a 





~ 
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Our Hampstead correspondent must excuse our not printing his 
letter respecting the Hay farming of Norfolk. The practice of that 
county is well known to us, and has been equally well imparted to 


Tay. , 


the public in various works. Mars. 





. } 
it If W. B. will turn to p. 309 of the publication which he mentions, 
' he will find an answer to his question. 





The letter of A. P. is received. We had overlooked the work 
- - Concerning which he writes, but it is now before us. 





’ eee packet, containing ‘© Remarks,’’ &c. has our acknow- 
Negement. ‘The subject is certamly of great importance: but it is 
Not our province to eater farther ito it. 


‘ Pibtcfr ‘applications Somes. % applica 
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Art. I. Novum Testamentum Grace. Textumad fidem codicum, ver- 
sionum, et patrum recensuit, et lectionis varietatem adjecit, D. Jo. Jac. 
GrizspacH. Volumen. Quatuor Evangelia complectens. Editio 
secunda, emendatior, multoque locupletior. 8vo. Londini, apud Petr. 


Elmsley, et Hale Saxonum, apud Fo. Fac. Curtii Heredes. 1796. 


XCLUDED as we have been for some time past from our lite- 

rary communication with France, and with a great part of 

Italy, (two established marts for learning,) we derive some 

. consolation from finding our literary commerce with Germany 
greatly on the increase. ‘l’his, perhaps, is the only instance of be- 
nefit which we have derived from the present war. Under other 
circumstances, we should be more sensible of its value: but 











a even now, itis lawful for a Reviewer to dwellon it with plea- 
gure; since literature, not politics, is ‘* his Being’s end and 
~ aim,” for which “ he bears to live or dares to die.” 

We have long been aware of the advances which the Literati 

YS. of Germany have made in every branch of Biblical know- ’ 


lege. 
‘In Germany, a constellation of writers have lately arisen, who have . 
) dispelled more clouds and cleared up more obscure passages of Scrip- 
ture, than, perhaps, the writers of any other nation, our own not 
excepted, although they have not yet arrived at the zenith they pro- 
mise to attain. At the head of these, we place the venerable Mi- 
chaelis, one of the most learned and judicious modern critics; nor 
will Bjornsthall, Bruns, Fischer, Haseuchamp, Gottfried, Lilienthal, 
Schulze, Oberlin, Storke, Outhotius, Schoetgenius, Starke, Koppe, 
Schnurrer, Eichhora, Cramer, Teller, Scheidius, Biel, Knappe, Doe- 
derlein, Dathe, Rare, Griesbach, Velthusen, Woide, Moldenhawer, 
Arp. Rey. Vow. xxit. Ll Adler, 
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Adler, Birch, and other respectable names, grudge the veteran the 
honor of precedence, when it is allowed that every one of themselves 
will bea precedent and a model in his turn. There are also many 
pieces in the literary diaries of Leiden, Leipsic, Goettingen, Saxa- 
Gotha, and Berlin, which the curious and inquisitive indagator will 
be glad to have discovered and perused *.” 

If it be fair to judge of the general truth of this encomium 
by the work now under our consideration, as coming from one 
of the authors to whom it is applied, we must conclude it to 
be a just and fair representation of their merits. We shall de- 
tail the history of the circumstances to which this volume owes. 
its origin. | 

The first person who undertook to collect Greek manu- 
scripts of the New Testament was Laurentius Valla. Comment- 
ing on Matt. xxvii. 12. he says, * tres codices Latinos et totidem 
Grecos habeo.” This is all that we know of his manuscripts ; 
so that his work, allowing it every merit for the time at which 
it was written, is now of little use in sacred criticism. He was 
followed by Zrasmus ; and that great man must be considered 
as the parent of the present text. He carefully collected all 
the Greek manuscripts that he could procure, and a number 
of readings from the works of the fathers. His editions were 
published in 1516, 1519, 1522, 1527, and 1535. ‘The first 
three were published before the Complutensian edition made 
its appearance: but in the last two he inserted several new read- 
ings from that edition. ‘The shortness of the time in which 
he executed this work, and the vast variety of other occupations 
in which he was engaged, made it, however, much less com- 
plete than it would have been otherwise; and his materials, 
compared to the riches of modern Biblical literature, were small’: 
yet it is a work of great merit, and will always hold a dis- 
tinguished rank in sacred criticism. Fis preface and apologies, 
and his controversies with the Louvain divines, with Lee, and 
particularly with Stunica, are a rich fund of both Biblical and 
Philological learning. He was very far from perfecting the 
text, but he certainly contributed greatly to its purity. 

The Complutensian edition was conducted under the patro- 
nage, and by the liberality, of Cardinal Ximenes. It was 
ready for the press as early as the year 1514: but it was not 
distributed, at least to the world at large, before the year 1522. 
The sums of money spent by the Cardinal, in the purchase of 
manuscripts, were very great. It was natural, therefore, to 
suppose that his manuscripts were very valuable, and such he, 
and the divines whom he employed,. certainly thought them: 


’ but the present prevailing opinion is that they were wot of such 





'* See the Prospectus to Dr. Geddes’s translation of the moet h 
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high import. Dr. Grressacu, speaking both of Erasmus and 
the Complutensian editors, says decisively, and without any qua- 
lification, that their manuscripts were few, of no antiquity, 
and of little real value. ‘The Cardinal and his divines describe 
them as very antient: but in so saying, the present learned 
editor remarks, they spoke the language and opinion of those 
times, when manuscripts of 200 or 300 years old were thought 
_ to be of high antiquity. The merit of the Complutensian edi- 
tion has been the subject of a controversy carried on in Ger- 
many with great learning and spirit ; in which Doctor Semler 
was the principal accuser, and Doctor Goetze the principal de- 
fender, of the manuscripts. We have seen that Dr. Gries- 
BACH accedes to the opinion of Semler; and it was also em- 
braced by Wetstein. In the course of the controversy, an 
inquiry was made into the fate of the manuscripts; and, in- 
credible as it may appear, it was found that, about 50 years 
ago, they were sold to a rocket-maker. A particular account 
of this circumstance is given by Professor Michaélis, in the 
second volume of his Introduction. 

Another accusation has been brought against the Complu- 
tensian editors, viz. that they often altered the text, to make 
it conformable to the Latin Vulgate, without the authority of 
any Greek manuscript ; and Mr. Marsh, in his letters to the 
late Archdeacon Travis, particulary demonstrates that all the 
Valesian readings in the Complutensian Polyglott are transla- 
tions of the vulgate into Greek. ‘This charge appears to be 
established. Dr. Grirssacn seems to think that Semler 
judged of the conduct of the editors, in this respect, with two 
much harshness ; and we are persuaded that they acted rather 
from the improper notion which they entertained of the inte- 
grity and faithfulness of the Vulgate translation, than from an 
improper zeal that the Scripture should talk the language of Ro- 
man Catholics : sothat, to use Mr. Gibbon’s expression, it was 
an honest bigotry that influenced them. (See p. 494. of this Rev.) 

The great fame acquired by Cardinal Ximenes from his 
polyglott edition of the Bible produced other polyglotts, but 
all of them are surpassed by the celebrated London polyglott 
of Bryan Walton. ‘The high price of these works makes 
the Biblia Sacra Quadrilinguia of Reineccius, printed at Leipsic 
in 1750, in 2 vols. folio, an useful substitute. . 

The next editions of consequence, in point of time, were 
those of Robert Stephens, and the beauty of them must be ac- 
knowleged : but the present editor, in the first of his Prole- 
gomena, has proved beyond controversy that they are copied, 
with more or less variation, from Erasmus’s edition; that the 
Various readings were made from fifteen manuscripts, few of 
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which contained the whole New ‘Testament; that the col- 
lations were not made by Robert Stephens, but by his son, 


Henry Stephens; and that they were executed with very little 
Care or attention. 


The edition of Beza differs in many instances from the text 
of the former editions. His impression of 1559 appears to 
have been immediately taken from the fourth of Stephens: but 
his subsequent editions of 1565, 1576, 1582, 1589, and 1598, 


were regulated by himself. He had the advantage of the Cam- 


bridge and Clermont manuscripts, of the Syriac version, and of 
an Arabic version of some part of the New Testament: but, 
Dr. Griespacu says, he did not gain all the benefit which he 
might have derived from these helps. Dr. Mill had observed, 
before, that he rather availed himself of them to explain the 
meaning of the Scriptures according to his own interpretation 
of them, than to restore the text. 

On this edition, however, imperfect as it is, our present text 
of the Greek Testament is framed; and which in 1624 was pub- 
lished by the Elzevirs.—t follows generally the third or fourth 
edition of Stephens, except in about an hundred places, in 
which it commonly adopts the reading of Beza; and from this 
edition all the subsequent impressions have been printed.— 
Who superintended it is a circumstance absolutely unknown. 

From this time, a much more laborious, extensive, and satis- 
factory plan of editing the New Testament came into use, 
The first edition on this plan was that of Dr. Mill, printed in 
1707, (fourteen days before his death,) after a labour of thirty 
years. He enumerates and describes all the MSS, of which he 
made use; and from which, from quotations in the works of the 
fathers, amd from the versions, he collected various readings, to 
the amount, it has been said, of 30,000.— An improved edi- 
tion of it by Kuster was published first at Amsterdam in 1710, 
and afterward at Leipsic in 1723. His Prolegomena will bea 
jasting monument of his learning, industry, and judgment. In 
the first of them, he offers his opinion on the different times at 
which the different parts of the Scripture were written, on 
their divine authority, and on the canon of the holy text: in 
‘the second, he gives an account of the fate of the sacred writin 285 
and in the third, a detail of his own edition. 

The next edition of consequence was that of John Albert 
Bengel, abbot of Alpirspach in the Duchy of Wurtemberg, 
and who accompanied his edition with his ‘* Adparatus Cri- 
ticus, in quo habetur : 1.) introductio ad universam lectionis varies 
tatem dilucidendam : \\.)tractetic, potiora loca variantia singulatim 
discernens: YUL.) epilogus, dubia generalia resolvens, et rationem 
Aujusce scrutinit ad usus suos referendi deincepsque consummandi 


declarans.”” 
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declarans.” In this work, he embraces almost every point of 


criticism that is applicable to the study of the sacred text. 

Learning and critical acumen he possessed in a high degree ; 

but his judgment was sometimes swayed by his prejudices. His 

religious feelings were very strong: to introduce, through 
carelesness, an erroneous reading into the text, appeared to 
him a crime; and to distinguish a proper reading he thought 

a grace, a spiritual blessing, a special mark of heavenly favour. 

This edition was followed by that of John Foseph Wetstein, 
published in 2 volumes folio, at Amsterdam, in 1751. The merit 
of this work is universally acknowledged.—Even Michaélis, 
who was very unfavourable to Wetstein, and who loses no 
opportunity of exposing his faults, acknowleges that, of all 
the editions of the Greek Testament, that of Wetstein is the 
most important, and the most necessary to those who are en- 
gaged in sacred criticism. His notes are very valuable. 

Wetstein prefixed to his edition very learned Prolegomena, 
and subjoined to it three smali treatises, —<Animadversiones et 
cautiones, ad examen variarum Lectionum N. T. necessaria.—De 
interpretatione Novi Testamenti.—De interpretatione libri Apocalyp- 
seos. We understand that all of them, except the last, have 

* been re-published, with notes, by Dr. Semler. That Doctor’s 
edition of the Prolegomena we have not seen: but his edition of 
the Animadversiones and of the treatise de interpretatione is now 
before us. It is a work of extensive reading, and of profound 
and original observation. 

. Such was the state of Biblical learning in Germany when 
the present editor, Dr. James Grigsbacu first made his ap- 
pearance in sacred criticism. In 1776, he published his Syzopsis 
Evangeliorum Matthei, Marci, et Luca. Xt is observable that 
he disclaims all idea of framing what is usually called a Har- 
mony of these Evangelists ; and he seems even to insinuate 
the impossibility of constituting such an harmony, without doing 
violence to their text ; as, by his account, none of the Evange- 
lists followed accurately the order of time, and there is no in- 
formation from any other quarter of the chronological order 
of the facts which they relate. The first edition of the present 
work was printed at Halle, in 2 vols. 8vo. the first in 1775; 
the second in 1777. 

‘It was not (saysthe editorin his preface) the novelty only of the 
work that was an obstacle to my attempts; I had to oppose the 
opinion, which some learned gentlemen entertained, that the canons 
of criticism, by which I formed my judgment of the sacred text, 
were not well tounded :—-For many, led away by the vain and ex- 
travagant notion of the Latinization of the Greek manuscript, 
thought lightly of the Caimbridge, Laudian, Clermont, and: other 
Greco-Latin manuscripts, and conceived that many other manuscripts, 
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though respectable for their antiquity and for a multitude of good 
readings, and according surprizingly with the antient versions and 
the quotations of the fathers, (such as the Alexandrine and the 
Vatican MSS. the Codex Ephremi, the 8th of Robert Stephens, 
Wetstein’s rst, 13th, 33d, 69th, and all the Oriental versions, as 
both the Syriacs, the Coptic, Ethiopic, and Armenian,) were so 
interpolated from the Latin Vulgate, that no reliance was to be 
placed on them, nor authority aliowed to them, except when the 

agreed with the body of common editions.—It appeared to them .a 
contradiction that, in some instances, I should give preference to 
MSS., the readings of which, in numberless places, I had rejected 
and declared to be miserably corrupt. In fact, many persons consider 
the literary criticism of the text of the New Testament to be some- 
thing mechanical. Inattentive he internal marks of the proba- 
bility or improbability of a rtading, and unacquainted with the 
relationship by which the MSS. are so connected that they may 
be distinguished into a number of families, they cOunt up their num- 
bers, but do not weigh their testimony; and, whenever they prevail 
on themselves to forsake the general herd, they adhere to some one 
manuscript with a blind partiality, and think that they never should 
depart from its reading. For myself, however, guided by some 
learned rcmarks of Bengel, I thought that the road which Semler 
first opened, and which long study had persuaded me was the true 
toad, would take me farther.on my way, and, ultimately, to the 
end of my journey. The consequence was, that I endeavoured to 
discover FS different editions of the Greek text, which existed at 
the beginning, at least, of the third century ; to distinguish, as far 
as it was possible, the readings of each of the original editions, from 
the subsequent interpolations; to rank, under Sifferent classes, the 
manuscripts, the versions, and the fathers, according to the edition 
which each of them appeared to follow ; and each of these classes, 
whether they were numerous or not, 1 consideredas one witness, only, of 
the reading which it adopted. Then, I endeavoured to fix on each edi- 
tion its just value. What I said of the different families of the editions 
of the sacred text appeared to many as a fable, and an invention of 
my own ; some treated it with ridicule and scorn; while others even 
thought it their duty to pursue me and my edition with frequent and 
repeated insult. All this anger, however, though so violent that it 
might be supposed to amount to a fixed and settled madness, and 
therefore to be different from anger in general, (/ra furor brevis est, ) 
came to nothing: for, notwithstanding that I examined the subject 
a second time, and with great accuracy, I learned from my adver- 
saiies nothing that was either truer or better than what I knew 
before. I was not convinced that I had been mistaken in my cri- 
ticism; nor were even the learned gained over to the side of my 
adversaries :— For the learned knew that, to form a critic, and to 
enable a person to judge rightly on the proper subject of criticism, 
a recollection of a number of Greek words, and the habit of reading 
and making extracts from Greek manuscripts, are not sufficient :— 
but that something more is wanted, that which study may sharpen 
and polish, but which kind nature only can bestow. 
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‘ It happened fortunately for me, that after I had published my first 


edition, which was in 1775, many most valuable monuments of sacred 
antiquities were either published for the first time, or were made of 
more common use; and these strengthened considerably the system 
of criticism which I adopted. Among them I reckon the editions 
which have been printed, with infinite care, of the Alexandrine, 
Cambridge, and Boernerian MSS., hy Woide, Kippling, and Mat- 
thei;—the extracts from the Vatican, and many other MSS. pub- 
lished by Birch :—White’s edition of the Philoxenian version; the 
publication of the Sahidic and Syro-Hierosolymetan versions b 
Munter, Georgi, and Adler. Even the Moscow editions, published 
by Matthzi, for a very different purpose, were, in the opinion of all 
good judges, a strong proof in favour of my ideas of the different 
classes of MSS., and of the various editions of the manuscripts of the 
holy text ;—of their being originally distinct, and blended together 
afterward. 

‘In the course of time, the system which I had laid down was 
more and more favourably received. Thus Gregory Mayer, in his 
Institutio Interpretis Sacri, published at Vienna in 1789, and particu- 
larly Steinlein, in his Enchiridion Introductionis in Novi Testamenti 
Libros, gives the history of the antient text of the New Testament 
on such terms, and lays down such rules for its criticism, as, in 
almost every instance, agree with mine. Even Michaélis, advanced 
as he was in years, absolutely abandoned, ih the 4th section of his 
Introduction to the Books of the New Testament, his early opinion ; 
though he had before maintained and propagated it, far and wide, 
for almost half a century. He acknowleges that, in the earliest 
times, there existed many different editions of the manuscripts of 
the sacred text ; and he admits that the criticism of the sacred text 
should proceed on that supposition. Mr. Marsh, in the notes with 
which he enriched the English edition of Michaélis’s work, has made 
several important observations, which at once serve to strengthen 
his author when he is in the right, and to clear away some few re- 
mains of his former mistakes, which he had permitted his work still 
to contain. 

‘ Under these circumstances, I returned with greater confidence to 
the labor and trouble of the undertaking; when, all the former impres- 
sion being sold off, a new one became necessary. So far, however, 
from being made negligent by the indulgence which the candor and 
kindness of judges had shewn to the former edition, I appeared to my- 
self, by that former edition, to have contracted rather than discharged 
an obligation. The greater reason I had to hope that my labors 
would be approved by the lovers of holy literature, the greater I felt 
the duty imposed on me, to carry my work to the highest pitch of 
perfection in my power. My desire of perfecting and polishing it 
was greatly increased, when that illustrious Patron of the fine arts, 
His Grace THE Duke or GraFTon, signified to me that, with 
my leave, he would procure a new impression of my edition of the 
New Testament to be printed in England.—I informed his Grace 
that he had my leave to print it, but that I had a more correct and 
complete edition then in — and I left it to his Grace 
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to determine whether he would wish the whole edition to be printed in 


_ England, or, ~ would be more agreeable to myself,) that a certain 


number of it should be any also in Germany. ‘The Duke pre- 
ferred the latter mode of publication ; and, in consequence, he gave 
directions that a reasonable number of copies should be printed on 
paper sent hither from England, and with some difference in the 
external form. I then exerted every nerve to satisfy, as much as 
my strength and my leisure allowed me, the expectations which, in 
a manner so honorable to me, this illustrious Personage and others 
had formed of my labors.—Tor a long time past, I had collected a 
great many useful materials; and when I at last sat down to m 

work, I gave up wholly to it all the time that I could spare from the 
various employments imposed on me by my different duties. I did 
not think it enough for me to add to the notes of the former 
edition, the numbers and marks of the MS. readings which came 
to my knowlege after that edition was published; 1 determined to 
new-model the whole work, so that the former edition should serve 
me only as an index and guide. I examined the collections of Mill, 
Bengel, and Wetstein, with the same care as if I had never before 
looked into them; and I‘collected all the various readings which I 


‘ had observed as worthy of notice, either in them, or in any additional 


remarks that I had been in the habit of making on Wetstein’s work, 
or which I could discover in the subsequent editions of Matthzi, 
Alter, or Birch. This foundation being laid, I collated all the various 
readings of the Latin text published by Blanchini and Sabbatier, 
with those which I had observed in the Greek editions, and in the 
versions. I then added such other materials as I could procure by 
any means. Finally, I examined the text, and inserted in it the 
critical marks and references. In the very same manner, I went 
over, separately, each chapter of the sacred book ; lest, as might 
easily happen in the multitude of extracts which I had to make, I 
might have passed unobserved something that was worthy of notice 
in my materials. It sometimes happened that, when I was nearly 
at the end of my journey through this immense collection of various 
readings, I discovered one which I had not marked down, : but 
which then appeared to me deserving of attention; when this oc- 
curred, ail the books which I had consulted were again to be scru- 
tinized, in order to ascertain whether any of them contained some-. 
thing respecting the reading which I had before neglected. Ina 


. word, I used the utmost care in my power, on the one hand, never to 


swerve from the rules which I had laid down to myself as proper to 
be observed in settling the text, and estimating the value of the dif. 
ferent readings ; and on the other, to omit nothing in the- immense 
mass of various readings which any person might reasonably re- 
quire, who desired to have a complete collection of all the various 
readings that really deserved notice :— wishing always rather to exceed 
than to be deficient in my collection,’ 
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* Since the publication of Doctor Grirssacn’s first edition, 
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Such is the editor’s account of his arduous labours; and we 
are satisfied that he has not exaggerated them. He has also pre- 

xed to his work learned and interesting Prolegomena, which 
are divided into seven sections. In the first, he treats of the 
origin and authority of the received text, and shews that anew 
edition of the sacred text is neither unlawful nor useless ;—in 
the 2d, he states the plan followed by him in the present 
work;—in the 3d, he mentions the rules and principles b 
which he formed his judgment on the value of the different read- 
ings;—in the 4th, he gives an account of the text of the pre- 
sent edition; -in the sth, he shews the difference between it 
and the edition formerly published by him ;—in the 6th, he 
explains the marks or signs and contractions used by him;— 
and in the 7th, he gives a list of his manuscripts, and an ace 
count of the manuscripts and printed editions of the Sclavonic 
version, with various readings of which he was supplied by his 
friend Dobrowski. : 

The first of these sections deserves particular attention. The 
Doctor makes it appear, most clearly, that all the later editions 
follow that of the Elzevirs; that the edition of the . Elzevirs 
was taken from Beza’s edition, and from the third of Robert Ste- 
phens; that Beza followed the editions of Robert Stephens, 
except in some few places, in which, Dr. G., thinks, he varied 
from them arbitrarily, and without sufficient authority ; that 
Robert Stephens, except in some passages in the Apocalypse, 
in which he gave a preference to the Complutensian edition, 
followed the edition of Erasmus; that Erasmus himself had 
few manuscripts, and those of a recent date; and that he had 
no extraneous assistance, except a few of the works of the 
Greek fathers, published as they then were very inaccurately, and 
the use which he could derive from the Complutensian edition. 


¢ Hence (says Dr. Grizssacu) it is evident how great is the mis- 
taxe of those who attribute an authority to the received text, which 
makes it criminal to adopt new readings. No text has, of itself, any 
right to authority, nor any claim to be good from the mere circum- 
stance of its having been printed: its real value depends, conjointly, 
onthe manuscripts from which it is printed, and on its editor. If the 
manuscripts be known, which the. editor used, (let us suppose him 





= 


their appearance. The principal of these are, the Codex Lambecii I. 
in the Imperial library at Vienna, published in that city by Professor 
Alter, in 1768, in two volumes folio; the edition of Matthzi of the 
Greek Testament, with various readings from the Moscow manu- 
scripts, and the Latin Vulgate from a Demidovean manuscript ; and 
the Quatuor Evangelia of Birch, noticed by us in the ixth vol. of 
our enlarged Review, p. 557. Of all these, Doctor G. has availed 
himself in his present edition. | 
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to be Erasmus,) the value of the edition is to be proportioned to the 
aggregate value of the manuscripts ; and we, (who may ourselves 
use the manuscripts, ) are not justified in allowing a greater, nor in any 
respect a different value to the edition, asa collection of readings, than 
what the manuscripts themselves possess :—but, besides being a col- 
lection of readings, such an edition is evidence of the editor’s own 
opinions on the different readings contained in his manuscripts, and 
ef the preference which, in his judgment, should be given to some 
_ of them over the others. In this view, such an edition has the same 
value as the editor’s notes.wovld have, if we possessed them. If the 
manuscripts used by the editors, (suppose, the Complutensian,) be 
unknown, the value of the edition, considered of itself, is necessarily 
doubtful and uncertain. Now, asthe value of an edition is the de- 
gree of estimation in which its general readings are held, it is easy to 
be understood that, where the value is unknown, there is really no 
value:—for it never can be taken for granted that any edition is good, 
if we are not acquainted with the original. Where this is the case, 
the edition must be examined minutely, and judgment pronounced on 
the merit,of each reading; and then, from considering them separately, 
we are at length enabled to fix the value of the whole. The accu- 
racy and the critical judgment of the editor, however, come into ac- 
count ; and from these qualities a kind of prejudice arises in favor of 
the edition; unless it should appear that the editor was destitute of the 
means of properly framing the text. To apply this argument to the 
editions of the New Testament, we shall see that neither the Com- 
plutensian editions, nor that of Erasmus, nor those published after 
them by Stephens, Beza, or the Elzevirs, have, of themselves, any right 
to authority :—nor can any of them have the sanction of public au- 
thority, as they are entirely the productions of the private studies of 
individuals :—for, with respect to the communicants with the See of 
Rome, neither Council nor Pope has ever decreed any Greek edition to 
be authentic. Still less have any body of men among the Protestants 
bound themselves, or permitted any civil or ecclesiastical bedy. of men 
whatever to bind them, to a particular edition.—The editions used 
by Luther, Zuinglius, and the other founders of the Protestant 
Churches, differ in many respects from that now in common use ;—and 
the translations of the New Testament used by the Protestants in 
their religious worship, as, for example, that made by Luther, con- 
tain readings widely different from some in the present received text 

of the Greek. 
¢ But the word of God becames uncertain, if it be lawful for every 
editor to alter the sacred text at his discretion !—T o those who make 
this objection, I answer, first, that it is not lawful for any editor to al- 
ter the sacred text at his discretion. No alteration is to be made, 
unless the necessity of it be shewn by the evidence of antient and 
authentic documents, and by the established rules of criticism, 
ounded on sure and certain observations, the justness of which are 
acknowleged by every skilful critic. I answer, next, that the word 
of God is not altered because, in the received text, a word here and 
there is expunged, inserted, or varied. What is usually understood 
by the word of God, (it is an Hebrew rather than a Latin phrase, ) 
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is to be found in the meaning of the Holy Scriptures, not in its syl+ 
lables or letters. 

« Let no one boast of his being the defender of the word of God, 
when he fights for the genuineness of the Elzevir text. With equal 
right, those who defend the text of a manuscript may call Hs 
defenders of the Divine Word against corruptions and interpolations: 
but, if the safety of the word of God depend on the preservation of 
the text of the Elzevirs, or of Robert Stephens, where did the word 
of God exist before these were printed? or rather where did it exist 
before the times of Erasmus and the Complutensians? It could be 
found only in those old manyscripts, which, collected together, as 
they have since been, by Kingly and Princely liberality, have en- 
abled critics to restore or protect the true text, and to bring the 
sources of the Christian doctrine to their purity,—but it is wonkeshed 
how these manuscripts differ from the present text, and how they 
differ among themselves. Four manuscripts of the New Testament 
have not yet been discovered, all of which correspond throughout ; nor 
one single manuscript that agrees, throughout, with the edition of the 
Elzevirs, or with that of Stephens, or with that of Erasmus.—What 
then? Were so many thousand Christians, for so many ages, abso- 
lutely without the word of God? Was not the word of God, in 
their respect, one and the same? or was it various and inconsistent, 
because their manuscripts differed from our printed editions and 
among themselves? The word of God remains for ever.’ 


Having thus shewn the received text to be, of itself, of no 
authority, Dr. GrigsBacu displays, pointedly, and with great 
ability, the many and vast advantages which the editors of the 
sacred text, in the present times, have over their predecessors. 

In explaining the design of his work, (which is the subject of 
the second section of the Prolegomena,) he says that his object 
was not only to prepare an edition of the New Testament, fit 
for the use of academies, but to collect every thing which could 
satisfy men of learning, and those who seek for accurate infor- 
mation on the state of the text, but who do not make it the sole 
object of their literary pursuits; to give the text as perfect as 
possible; and to mention every various reading, of real im- 
portance, that had been noticed by former editors, or observed 
by himself in his own collations. 

In the following section, he states the rules which he laid 
down to himself in settling the text. The third of them is ex- 
pressed in these terms: 6 Durior lectio preferatur ei, qud posita, 
oratio suaviter leniterque fluit. Durior autem est lectio ellipticay 
Hebraisans, soleca, a loquendo usu Gracis consueto abhorrens, aut 
verborum sono aures offendens.’ ‘This may be considered asa ke 
to his whole system. Before him, Wetstein had said, ‘ Inter 
duas Lectiones, si qua est evQavdlepos aut planior aut grecantior, 
alteri non protinus praferenda est, sed contra sepius,” It is easy 
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to conceive the effect which the adoption of this rule must have 
on the settlement of the text. We have frequently considered 
it, and have perused over and over again what Dr. Semler has 
urged on it, in his animadversions on Wetstein. We feel the 
ground on which its propriety may be defended; and we are 
sensible that much may be said in its support : yet we wish that 
Dr. GriesBacu had given us a full discussion of the subject: 
It is a rule certainly of the greatest importance in sacred criti- 

cism, and the application of it must necessarily have the greatest 
' effect on the text. It appears to us, therefore, to have deserved, 
from the present editor, a separate dissertation. At all events, 
as there are different degrees of Hellenism and Hebraism in 
the New Testament, the rule is more applicable to some parts 
of it than to others ;—as to the Apocalypse more than to any 
other part, to the Epistles more than to the Gospels, to the 
didactic part of the Gospels more than to the historical, and to 
every other part more than to the Gospel of St. Luke, the Acts 
of the Apostles, or the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In mentioning a Codex Regius at Paris, for the first time, 
Dr. G. makes a reflection which his readers, we think, will re- 
gard with some emotion. ‘ It is not for a critic,’ he observes, 
“ to engage in politics. Let no one blame me, if, after the old 
custom, I call these the Codices Regiit. If any person choose to 
call them the Codices Nationales, or by any other name, he has 
my leave: but I would not be the first to depart from the re- 
ceived usage.’ 


We wish that it were in our power to present our readers 
with a specimen of this work: but here the nature and limits 
of our Review oppose our inclinations; and the Biblical stu- 
dent, to whom alone it would be particularly interesting, will 
doubtless possess himself of the volume at large. We must, 
however, express our concern and surprise at the extreme 
badness of the type and press-work of the common edition. 
The forms of the letters are disagreeable to the eye ; some of 
them, as the @ and the £, are out of all size; and, while the 
greatest part of them are straight, some, as the @ and $, in- 
cline to the right. The ink is very pale; sometimes it flows 
almost into a blot; and sometimes a part of the letters, parti- 
cularly at the top, is absolutely missed. ‘Though the large- 
paper copies are more handsome, yet the merit of the work, 
and the munificence of the patron, deserved a better im- 
pression for general use. Its defects, indeed, obtruded them- 
selves more on our attention, as we had frequent occasion, 
in the course of our perusal of it, to consult the editions of 
Robert Stephens, which are deservedly reckoned among the 
most beautiful works that ever issued from the press. 
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Akt. Il. Codicis Manuscripti N. T. Graci Raviani in Bibliothecd 
Regia Berolinensi publica asservati Examen; quo ostenditur, alteram 
ejus partem majorem ex Editione Complutensi, alteram minorem ex Edia 
tione Roberti Stephani tertid, esse descriptam, instituit Grorcius 
GorttiieB Parrpersaum, ad D. Nicolai Berol. Diaconus.—Ap- 

endix exhibet, I. Addenda ad Wetstenii Collectionem Lectionum varr. 

Editionis Complutensis. TI. Epistolam ad Geo. Travis Rev. Anglum 

jam 1785 scriptam, at nondum Editam. 8vo. pp. 206. Beralini. 

1796. 

‘% HOSE who are conversant in modern Biblical literature are 

apprised of the considerable space filled in it, by the con- 
troversy respecting the three heavenly witnesses, or the authen- 
ticity of the verse, 1 John, ch. v. ver. 7. It originated with 

Erasmus. Having omitted the verse in the first two editions of 

his Greek Testament, and having been severely reproved for 

the omission by Stunica, one of the Complutensian editors, and 
by our countryman Lee, he promised to replace it if it could 
be found in a single Greek manuscript. ‘Io this challenge 

Stunica made no reply; from which circumstance, the adver- 

saries of the verse conclude that it did not exist in any of the 

manuscripts used for the Complutensian edition. It was how- 
ever found in a manuscript in England; and Erasmus per- 
formed his promise, by inserting the verse in his 3d edition, 

It occurs in Stephens’s edition of 1550, but the words é Tw 

ovpavis are marked in the margin as wanting in seven manu. 

scripts. Beza, on the supposed authority of Stephens’s manu- 
script, inserted it in his edition; and thence it found its wa 
into the editio recepta, where it has always retained its place. 

The English manuscript, on the faith of which Erasmus re- 

ceived the verse into his 3d edition, has been found, (or sup- 

posed to be found, for the identity of the manuscript is not ab- 
solutely free from doubts,) in the Library of Trinity College, 

Dublin. ;, 

Mill and Bengel have admitted the verse into their editions, 
—an instance at once of their candour and their prejudices. The 
former quality made them produce the evidence against the 
verse, with the utmost fairness; and the latter made them re- 
tain it in spite of that evidence. Wetstein and Griesbach have 
rejected it. 

Father Simon, in his Critical History of the New Testament, 
contested the authenticity of this verse, with great ingenuity, and 
many plausible arguments. Sir Isaac Newton attacked it, nearly 
on the same ground, in a treatise published in London in 17 54» 
from a very imperfect copy, under the title of Two Letters from 
Sir Isaac Newton to Mr. Le Clerc*. In Dr. Horsley’s edition 


as * See M. Rev. vol. x. p. 388. 
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of Newton’s works, this treatise is published entire, from 2 
manuscript in the possession of Dr. Ekens, Dean of Carlisle. 
Before Father Simon, Sandius the Arian had attacked the 
verse, with considerable learning, in his Nucleus Historie Ec 
clesiastice, and his Interpretationes Paradox in Foannem, Its 
principal other opponents, till the more recent attacks on it, 
were Mr. Emlyn, Dr. Benson, and Mr. Bowyer; and it found 
a zealous, if not an able, defender in Martin, Pastor of the 
French Protestant Church at Utrecht. It was one of the sub- 
jects of a controversy carried on in Germany, from 1764 to 
1776, with much learning and ability, by two Biblical literati 
of high renown, Goetze and Sandler. The former supported 
its authenticity, the latter maintained that it was spurious. 

Such was the state of the dispute relating to this celebrated 
verse, when the 2d volume of Mr. Gibbon’s History made its 
appearance: one of the notes to which volume is expressed in 
these words; * The three witnesses” (1 John, v. 7.) **have been 
established in our Greek ‘Testament by the prudence of Eras- 
mus, the honest bigotry of the Complutensian editors, the 
typographical fraud, or error, of Robert Step! 5 in the placing 
a crotchet, and the deliberate falsehood, or strange misappre- 
hension, of Theodore Beza.” This note was attacked by the 
Rev. Mr. Travis, in three letters in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of 1782. He reprinted them, with two others, in quarto, in 
17$4, and again, with considerable additions, in octavo, in 
1786. Mr. Porson replied to Mr. Travis, by seven letters pub- 
lished in the Gentleman’s Magazine of 1788 and 1789. In that 
Magazine for 1790, another letter appeared from Mr. Travis. 
In the following Magazine was a reply to it by Mr. Porson ; 
-and soon afterward all his letters to Mr. ‘Travis were published 
in one octavo volume. (See Rev. vol. v. N.S. p. 42.) Mr. Travis 
then republished his letters with considerable additions, but took 
no particular notice of Mr. Porson’s letters to him, though he 
professed to answer, one after another, the arguments of other 
distinguished opponents of the verse. The reader will find our 
account of the 3d edition complete, in M. R. vol. xvi. p. 218. 
The critics of Germany (among whom, {from his present re- 
sidence there, we reckon Mr. Marsh) have in general spoken 
slightingly of Mr. 'Travis’s performance. Mr. Porson has not 
taken any public notice of it. 

“© There are few subjects,” says Mr. Travis, ‘¢ in the walks 
of Philology or criticism, in which one simple question, as it 
appears on a distant view, expands itself, on a nearer approach, 
into so many complicated branches, and covers so large a field 
of historical and theological disquisition, as the inquiry into the 
authenticity of this text.”—** There is hardly a library in all 
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Europe,” says Mr. Marsh, ‘* from the Vatican to the Bodleian, 
from Madrid to Moscow, in which the manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament have not been examined, in order to deter- 
mine whether the verse really proceeded from the pen of St. 
John *.” The result of this inquiry has been differently stated. 
While Mr. Marsh pronounces that, ‘ of all the Greek manu- 
scripts of the Catholic Epistles now extant, of which more than 
100 have been quoted by name, independently of those which 
have been quoted in the aggregate, the passage has been dis- 
covered in only one,” Mr. ‘Travis asserts its exisence in 31 
Greek manuscripts. This difference is occasioned by Mr. 
‘Travis’s taking for granted that it existed in 7 manuscripts 
collated by Valla, in 16 collated by Robert Stephens, in the 
Codex Dublinensis, in the Codex Britannicus mentioned b 
Erasmus, (which, in opposition to Marsh, he asserts to be a 
distinct manuscript from the Codex Dudlinensis,) in the Codex 
Rhodiensis, in the Codex Ravianus or Berolinensis, (the subject of 
the present inquiry by M. Pappetsaum,) and in 4 collated by 
Wetstein- Almost the whole of this assertion is controverted b 
the adversaries of the verse. ‘They deny the existence of that 
verse either in Valla’s or in Robert Stephens’s manuscripts, ‘or 
in the 4 manuscripts of Wetstein ;—they contend that the Codex 
Britannicus and the Codex Dublinensis are the same manuscript ; 
and they assert that the Codex Ravianus, or Berolinensis, is a 
transcript from the Complutensian edition, with various read- 
ings occasionally adopted from Robert Stephens’s edition of 
15503 so that, according to them, it is not entitled to a voice. 
The Codex Rhodiensis, they say, cannot be found ;—and thus 
they reduce the number to the single Codex Dublinensis. 

The merit of the Codex Ravianus or Berolinensis is the subject 
of the work now under our’examination. It has the name of 
Ravianus from Professor Rave of Upsal, to whom it belonged 
in the last century, and from whom it passed into the Electoral 
Library in Berlin; and from its being deposited there, it has 
also acquired the appellation of Codex Berolinensis.—Saubert first 
introduced it to the attention of the literary world; he called it 
Manuscriptum pervetustum 5 and in this opinion of it Hendrei- 
chius, Tollius, Jablonski, and Spanheim, agreed with him. It was 
attacked by La Croze, the Royal Librarian at Berlin, in a letter 
published by Emlyn in his contest with Martin. In this letter, 
M. La Croze said that he had made it manifest to many learned 
men, and to Mr. Martin himself, that the book, although sold 
by an artful impostor as an antient manuscript, was only a tran- 
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* See our account of Mr. Marsh’s letters to Mr. Travis, Rev. 
vol. xxi. N.S. p. 170. 
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script from the Complutensian edition :—but from Martin’s own 
account, it appears that, if La Croze meant to say that he had 
convinced him of the imposture, he was totally deceived, as 
Martin persisted to the last in belicving in the value and inte- 
grity of the manuscript. La Croze’s testimony is of the greater 
weight, as he was an advocate for the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
in favor of which the verse in question has always been cited. 
Martin answered La Croze in his Verite du Texte, 1 Jean, v. 7. 
De Missay replied to him, in the Yournal Britannique, of May 
and June 1752. 

Professor Michagélis was at first an advocate for the authen- 
ticity of the verse; and in consequence of some cf his re- 
marksin the 3d edition of his Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, M. PapreLBauM, our present author, collated the Apo- 
calypse, the Gospel of St. Matthew, and the Catholic Epistles 
in the Ravian manuscript; and, in 1785, he published, in the 
German language, the result of his collation :—which was un- 
favourable to the manuscript. In the 4th edition of his Intro- 
duction, Michaélis thus expresses himself in respect to M. 
PaprELBauM’s performance ; ** Pappelbaum has put an end to 
the controversy, by proving beyond a doubt that the whole is 
an imposture ; and that the manuscript is a mere copy of the 
Complutensian Bible. He has carefully collated several books 
of the New Testament, and has produced many examples of 
their coincidence, even in the utmost minuti of the press. 
Let it be considered, in future, as having no critical existence, 
and never let it be quoted in support of 1 John, v. 7.” Mr. 
Travis, however, continued to profess himself an advocate for 
it; and, in the last edition of his lettcr,—after some obscrva- 
tions on La Croze’s arguments,—he pronounced ‘that La 
Croze, who gave the Ravian manuscript a date of 80 years 
only, and his learned contemporaries, who ascribed to it an 
antiquity of 1000 years, were equally mistaken in their judg 
ments ;” that, ** it was not them 400 years old: but that, what- 
ever its age might be, it certainly was not a transcript from the 
Complutensian edition.” M. ParpELsaum now wrote to Mr. 
Travis a private letter, which he has published in the Appendix 
to the volume -before us; and in which he points out, satis 
magisterialiter, some of our countryman’s mistakes, (particu- 
larly with respect to the manuscript in question,) and hints at 
others. He afterward completed his collation ;—so that he has 
now collated the whole manuscript. 

‘The present accurate and laborious work commences with a 
description of the manuscript; and the author then lays down 
the ‘position that, *if there be whole books in the Ravian ma- 
nuscript, in which the text perfectly corresponds, —— 
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with the text of the same books in the Complutensian edition ; 
and if the text of the Ravian manuscript possess, with a few 
exceptions, all the errors of the Complutensian edition, all its 
peculiar readings, and all its uncommon readings ; it must, so 
far, be a copy of that edition.’ He then proceeds to a minute 
investigation of the manuscript by these rules ; and the conclu- 
sion which he draws from his examination is, that the greater 
part of the manuscript, viz. the text of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, all St. Paul’s Epistles, excepting that to the Romans, 
the Acts of the Apostles, all the Catholic Epistles, the Apo- 
calypse, the first five chapters of St. Mark, and a considerable 
portion of the Epistle to the Romans, is copied from the edi- 
tion of Complutum. He then examines, by the same rules, 
the remaining and smaller part of the manuscript with the 
3d edition of Robert Stephens, and finds it copied from that 
publication. 

We cannot withhold our assent from M. Paprpetsaum’s de- 
ductions; and if Mr. Travis were now living, we have little 
doubt that he also would agree to them, notwithstanding his 
zeal in defence of the disputed text, of which the Ravian ma- 
nuscript has been deemed a powerful support. In a drowning 
state, a man will indeed catch at any thing in hopes of pre- 
servation : but not even a straw is now left floating on the sea 
of controversy, to preserve from literary destruction the defender 
of 3 John, v. 7. 

At the end of his Preface, M. Parpeisaum declares that 
‘ he shall think his labor well employed, if, in imitation of his 
example, any English or Irish person, not impatient of such 
an ungrateful employment, shall in a similar way examine the 
Dublin manuscript, and, by discovering its original, ascertain 
its extraction and quality..——We unite in this wish, and we 
particularly recommend the task to the college in which the 
manuscript is preserved. 





Art. III. Jdeen iiber die Politik, den Verkehr, Sc. i.e. Ideas re- 
specting the Policy, Intercourse, and Commerce, of the principal 
Nations of Antiquity. Vol. II. Asiatic Nations. By A. H. L. 
Heeren, Professor of Philosophy iu the University at Gottingen, 
&c. 8vo. pp.800. Gottingen. 1796. 


© peruse even a considerable number of antient authors, 
and to gather from their works a certain proportion of - 
facts, require little more than common knowlege and some at 
tention: while, besides a competent share of these requisites, 
great mental faculties are necessary in forming new investiga-., 
tions, and taking general views. As those, however, who are 
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so qualified, seldom stoop to employ themselves in elucidating 
the study of antiquity, the lovers of those inquiries ought to be 
the more thankful when they find superior talents, whether 
native or foreign, engaged in such pursuits. We do not 
doubt, therefore, that the present publication will excite the 
attention of many of our readers. 

The first volume of M. Heeren’s work was reviewed in 
our Appendix to vol. xi. p. 555, and to that article we must 
refer for the general plan of the performance. ‘The second, now 
before us, comprehends:the Asiatic Nations, viz. the Persians, 
the Phenicians, the Babylonians, and the Scythians. The third 
will include the Earopean Nations, particularly the Greeks, 

With regard to the method which the author follows in 
treating his subject, it is obvious that he might have swelled 
his work to many volumes, if, besides paying due attention to 
the antient authors, he had noticed alt that had been observed 
concerning them by commentators, translators, and other 
writers :—but, without despising any illustrations and inquiries 
of this description, Profeflor HEEREN wishes it to be under- 
stood that, having marked out to himself a peculiar design, he 
was necessatily obliged to strike out and follow his own path ; 
which, though occasionally crossed by those of others, must 
always continue through tracts hitherto little frequented. ‘Fo 
whatever, thercfore, the author advances, he adds the reasons 
that induced him to form his opinions, but never enters into 
confutations of others who disagree with him. 

He premises some general remarks on Asia, its situation, 
mountains, rivers, governments, manners, &c. which are far 
from trivial. Speaking of the northernmost part ef Asia, he 
observes: ‘ Its inhabitants interest the observer of human na- 
ture as affording a proof that men may, and actually do, live 
as far as the north pole in countries, which, by the savages 
themselves, are found to be incompatible with their constitu- 
tions: although they hepe that, in compensation for the com- 
forts of which they are deprived in this world, there will be a 
greater number of rein dees for them to hunt beyond the grave, 
than there is on earth.’ 

The belief in some kind of a future existence (our author 
adds in a note) is pretty general among the Siberian nations; 
and, in proportion as the countries. inhabited by them are wild 
and inhospitable, they entertain a livelier and higher idea of 
their future state; while others who are better situated form 
melarcholy presages of it, and, consequently, deem death a 
Musiori uric. 

‘The Professor observes that wandering tribes, after having 
dwelt for some time, either as guests or as conquerors, among 
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civilized nations, are soon attracted by the charms of regular 
society, and willingly exchange their unstable manner of life 


for the cultivation of some promising spot of ground*. He 


then continues: 


‘ The latitude of 40° North forms, as it were, an unalterable 
frontier between the pastoral and cultivated countries; and although 
the transition be gradual, yet the truth of the remark, in gene- 
ral, will appear from every period of Asiatic history. The above 
parallel divides Caucasia from Armenia; Sogdiana, or the greater 
Bucharia, from Bactria or Balk; and China from Chinese Tartary : 
of which countries the southern ever were the seats of resident na- 
tions, who there formed and inhabited cities, in preference to the 
northern parts of the globe; in which Nomadic or wandering tribes 
were always situated.’ 


It is not to be doubted that, in every community, much de- 
pends on the state of domestic society, as the public constitu~ 
tion and government always take their characteristics from this 
reigning principle. Political liberty and good morals are al- 
ways intimately blended :—but, says our author, 


‘ There is no practice more inimical to the progress of morality in 
general, and yo oor to the domestic virtues, which are the prin- 
cipal source of genuine patriotism, than polygamy ; and hence we 
may explain the general phenomenon in history, that no polygamic 
nation has yet been able to establish a constitution truly republicans 
and properly grounded on laws which, were they even given to them, 
we may confidently assert they would soon destroy. Polygamy ne- 
cessarily mtroduces family despotism, the wife becoming a slave, amd 
the husband lord paramount. Hence, wherever this happens, the 
society of citizens is not composed of heads of families, buc of do- 
mestic despots; who, in their turn, can be induced to obey only ar 
bitrary tyrants.’— 

‘ Polygamy, also, while it dissolves the tie of conjugal tenderness, 
weakens that of parental affection, and thus lessens the interest which 
every individual ought to take in the preservation and continuation of 
the whole community. Among the Orientals, the ideas of country, 
wife, and family, (the first of which is, perhaps, totally foreign to 
them,) always appear separated: but they were ever most intimately 
connected among the better nations of Europe. Domestic attach- 
mént paves the way to public spirit, and the most affectionate father 
has always been found to be the best citizen. From this source not 
only flowed the respect paid to the laws, and to those who administer 
justice, but even that heroic courage and contempt of déath, with 


a 





* This is an instance in which the Professor will be found to dis- 
gent from the experience and the observation of others. Since the 
commencement of our more intimate acquaintance with the South 
Seas, in particular, we have been furnished with examples of the 
proneness of half-civilized savages to return to their former state of 
nature; and we recollect to have read of many other instances. 
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which, in former pericds, the rude German, fighting for his freedom, 
his wife, and his offspring, presented his manly breast to the swords 
of the Roman legions. 

_£ Polygamy has no where more pernicious consequences, than among 
the very highest classes ; where intrigues increase in proportion to the 
number of wives; and the despot at last becomes himself a slave to 
them and their overseers. All states that have been swayed by sera- 
glios have ever had, in fact, the same governments; excepting some. 
slight difference that might be produced by the individual character 
of the reigning despot. If, then, polygamy be obviously the found- 
ation of tyranny, it must appear utterly impossible that despotism 
should ever be abolished in the East, till its. numerous nations totally 
change their manners in domestic life.’ 


Though we cannot withhold our general assent from this 
passage, and are inclined to think it one of the happiest expla- 
nations of the phenomenon for which it attempts to account ; 
yet. the author’s remarks with respect to the baneful influence 
of polygamy even on filial duty do not seem to apply to one 
part of Asia, which is,far from being the most inconsiderable. 
Among the Chinese the same custom is said to be prevalent. 
Disobedience to a parent, however, as late authorities inform 
us, 1s not only considered by them as the most shocking crime, 
but is so nearly without example, that they shudder at the very 
name of it; while, in point of other moral duties, they are suf- 
ficiently known not to be uncommonly scrupulous. 

From the-same nation, we must derive another doubt re- 
specting what the author asserts, p. 38. concerning the inland 
navigation of Asia: indeed. says he, ¢ the large rivers of Asia 
have, sometimes, been made subservient to the purposes of 
trade: but, as, in a great measure, they take their course 
through level and desart lands, their banks are destitute of the 
necessary timber for shipping, and many of the countries 
through which they pass are unprovided with iron ore. It is 
undoubtedly to these two deficiencies that we are to attribute 
the insignificance of inland navigation throughout Asia, com- 
pared with that of Europe.’ 

“We have reason to think that the Professor, on minute in- 
quiry, would be induced to retract part of this observation ; as 
Cochinchina, for insiance, though small, has an inland navi- 
gation which is not altogether inconsiderable: but we now 
know, from very sufficient authority, that his position does not 
hold good at all with regard to China, where inland navigation 
is not only practised on a most extensive scale, but surpasses 
any river-navigation whatever, not even excepting that of our 
own country ; in which, till very lately, this art was supposed 
to have been carried to the highest possible state of perfec- 
tion. 
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It is very curious, as Prof. HEEREN observes, that Xeno- 
phon, in his Cyropedeia, and Chardin, that accurate traveller, 
should agree about the wealth and magnificence of the Persian 
kings, as if these authors had been cotemporaries. Very 
justly estimating, from this coincidence, the authenticity of 
Xenophon in his historical character, the Professor therefore 
refers to him wherever that writer appeared to represent what 
he himself saw of Eastern, particularly Persian, manners. 

M. HEEREN expresses a wish that another Anquetil du Perron 
might arise, who would bring to light the sacred writings of the 
Hindoos, with the same success as the first did those of the Parses. 
We would join in this wish; though, at the same time, pray- 
ing for better success; were this desideratum not already sup- 
plied to the highest satisfaction of all the curious in Asiatic 
literature, by the publication of the ordinances of Menu; which 
was noticed in the Appendix to our Review, vol. xxi. p. 542. 
This most extraordinary book, the date of which is lost in the 
remotest antiquity, would have been of great use to Professor 
HeEEREN, had it been published when his work was printing : 
but he might have gathered, either from the Asiatic Researches, 
or from the Indian Antiquities of the ingenious Mr. Maurice, 
that the four Vedas, which are the most esteemed among the 
sacred writings of the Brahmens, are already in the possession 
of Europeans. 

The Profeffor’s remarks on what he styles language-geo- 
graphy of Asia are not destitute of merit :—but we are sur- 
prised that he takes no notice of either the Sanscrit or the Chi- 
nese; both which languages, as being at least of equally long 
standing with those mentioned by him, would have furnished 
the most interesting remarks on his subject, and would have 
opened very extensive views of it. He pleads, indeed, for this 
neglect, by saying (p. y8) that the investigation of the antient 
languages, as spoken beyond the Indus, was still so much in- 
volved in darkness, that it would not produce any clear and 
satisfactory inferences :—but we are convinced that he would 
abandon this supposition, if he would attentively weigh Sir W. 
Jones’s remarks on the subject, particularly in the preface to the 
'Tale of Sacoontala, and in the Asiatic Researches, &c. Esteem- 
ing, as we do, the last-mentioned transactions of the Calcutta 
society to be of such importance and novelty, that no scholar, for 
whom antient history, mythology, and philosophy have any 
sort of interest, should neglect to read them, we cannot but 
wonder how a writer of such erudition as Prof. HEEREN_ pos- 
sesses should have happened to overlook them:—at least, 
we do not remember to have found them quoted in his 
book, 
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In tracing the constitution of the Persian emp ire, which 

occuplies by far the greatest portion of this volume, and cone 
tains a great stock of new and bold ideas, the author was na- 
turally led to discuss the important questions which are now 
agitating in Europe, aud which are so materially connected with 
our happiness. He is of opinion that the study of history, by 
representing the bloody footsteps of all revolutions, and the 
uncertainty of their issue, has a tendency to create a faithful 
adherence to any constitution which has been proved by expe- 
rience to be tolerable and useful, though by no means perfect : 
while, at the same time, it produces an indelible hatred of des« 
potism as well as of popular anarchy. 
_ Prof. Herren takes notice that the Cappadocians called 
themselves white Syrians ; and, rejecting Strabo’s explanation 
of this name, he gives it as his opinion that they were prompted 
to assume it by vanity; for most Eastern nations, as he ob- 
serves, deem it an honour to be distinguished by some epithet, 
deduced from the comparative fairness of their complexions. 
Hence the appellation of White Huns, and that of the Galden 
Horde, among the Calmucks, Even the late Empress of Rus- 
sia was generally called, among the more Eastern tribes of 
Asia, by no other name than that of the white Czarina. 

We meet in this work with a new attempt towards removing 

the veil which is spred over the antient ruins of Persepolis. 
Here Ctesias’s fragments have been turned to excellent use, 
and we believe that few will read this part of the present volume 
without giving the author much credit for his acumen. The 
result of his inyestigation is that Persepolis was designed 
merely as a grand cemetery for the dead bodies of the Persian 
kings. | ; 
After having mentioned the custom among the Persians of 
appearing at court armed with a dagger, Prof. HEEREN adds 
that Eastern nations were in the habit of never going abroad 
without their daggers. This remark wants qualification. 
With some nations, indeed, this practice is prevalent; for in- 
stance, among those sanguinary wretches the Malays, and 
among the Cambodians, the Tunquinese, and other petty tribes 
involved in constant warfare or living by piracy: though even 
there the exceptions are numerous :—but the Professor’s ob- 
servation, taken as a general assertion, appears to us, both from 
experience and reading, to be unfounded. 

From the ingenious and learned Niebuhr’s explanation of one 
of the figures to be seen at Persepolis, which that observing 
traveller supposes manifestly to exhibit both the remarkable pro- 
file and the crisp hair of an African negroe, we may justly in- 
fer, says Prof. Heeren, that the intercourse among the ma- 
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tions of antiquity must have been far more extended and inti- 
mate than is generally supposed; since we have already dis- 
covered in this monument, which is not only one of the most 
antient, but also situated very far to the east of Asia, a repre- 
sentation of tribes which reside in the very heart of Asia. We 
could, indeed, have wished that the Profeffor had dwelt some- 
what longer on this curious circumstance : but, brief as they 
are, his observations afford a proof of his sagacity in finding out 
and improving even the least hints that may throw light on his 
subject. 

The list inserted by Herodotus, ili. 20. of the contributions 
levied on the nations subject to Persia, as our author judici- 
ously remarks, is not to be considered as specifying the on/y, nor 
the principal revenue which the king exacted from his empire. 
‘Those who fell into this error were probably thinking of the 
financial systems of Europe, and conceived that the contents 
of the above list constituted the annual income of the state, 
from which all public expences were to be defrayed, the army 
paid, the several offices under government maintained, &c. :— 
but such an idea is entirely foreign to the Eastern world. In 
the Persian empire, there were no salaries appropriated for the 
officers of state, as in Europe; the contributions just men- 
tioned going solely into the private purse of the king to defray 
his own expences; or, at most, to be expended in such dona- 
tions as he might think it proper to make. 

‘The account given by Herodotus of the immense number of 
men, amounting to upwards of two millions and a half, sup- 
posed to have been brought by Xerxes into the field against the 
Greeks, is often questioned, without any other cause being 
assigned for discrediting the most accurate and venerable histo- 
rian of antiquity, than the improbability of the statement. To 
this objection Prof. HEEREN answers that, since France, a 
country so small in comparison with Persia, has in our days, 
by requisitions, brought together an army little short of one 
million *, it ought no longer to excite wonder that, from the vast 
regions of Asia, with no inconsiderable part of Africa and Eu- 
rope, the above number, however unparalleled and paradoxical, 
should have been forced together by the enraged monarch of 
Persia. 

Of the colonial system of Phoenicia the author remarks that 
great commercial cities are necessarily crowded with a nume- 
rous populace ; who, in fact, alone render. violent revolutions 





* Some writers have stated the amount of the several French 
armies, actually employed in one campaign, 1796, at twelve hundred 
thousand. ' 
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dangerous, and must necessarily, if still increasing, become a 
great nuisance. ‘The antient republican states were so tho- 
roughly aware of this circumstance, that they employed a very 
obvious remedy, in attempting the cure of their plethoric cities, 
viz. lessening the number of inhabitants, by sending them to 
the colonies. 

Among the many interesting parts of this volume, besides 
those which we have noticed, we reckon particularly the chap- 
ter on the Phoenicians and Babylonians. In the former, the 
author gives a curious account of the Phoenician method of 
dying purple ; from which it appears that we owe the best in- 
formation on this head to the Italians Amati, Capelli, and 
Rosa. 

- We must now terminate our selections and remarks ; and 
in conclusion it is but fair to confess that Prof. HEEREN, 
throughout his work, treats only those records and accounts as 
certain which are well known to be such, always taking care to 
distinguish those that are merely probable ; and that, havin 
no favourite hypothesis to defend, he is satisfied with carefully 
investigating his subject, be the result what it may. This, un- 
doubtedly, is the only mode of acquiring merited and perma- 
nent reputation for any historical performance ;—opinions 
being changeable, but facts eternal. ‘The Professor appears to 
have proceeded with great caution in the choice of his autho- 
rities, and in his selection he displays, in our opinion, no small 
degree of critical sagacity. Herodotus is his principal source : 
but Xenophon, Arrian, &c. and the best modern travellers, 
have also afforded a considerable portion of useful matter. The 
whole is arranged with judgment; and from the impression 
which it has made on our mind, we would give its general cha- 
racter in the following terms :—though most of the facts ad- 
duced by the author are well known and often repeated, yet 
the combination, the order, and the strict examination of them, 
as well as the new and striking remarks resulting and (as it 
were) naturally flowing from the facts, give to his production 
such a degree of novelty, as will induce the reader always to 
fancy himself led through some pleasant field of literature 
which has been hitherto unknown to him. 





Art. IV. Sesastris, Pharao von Mizraim eine geschichte der Urwelt. 
i.e. Sesostris, Pharaoh of Mizraim; a'Tale of other Times. 8vo. 
pp- 520. Bremen. 1796. 


amsay’s Travels of Cyrus, Sethos, and other novels which 

aspire to teach the philosophy of politics and the science of 

legislation, have laboured to preserve so much of historic et 
an 
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and to interweave so much of historic fact, as should give them 
the appearance of inculcating the lessons of experience, while 
they were really recommending the experiments of fancy. The 
romance now before us, entitled Sesostris, belongs to this class 
of composition. ‘The tales of Agyptian tradition concerning the 
marvellous education of that Prince have been sifted with erudi- 
tion, and are re-told in this volume with a conjectural plausibi- 
lity which may retard their dismission to the class of incredible 
legends. ‘The history of his stupendous exploits will form the 
matter of two other volumes, announced, but not published, 
by the learned author. His work, however inferior to the some- 
what similar romance of Xenophon, the Cyropzdia, needs not 
shrink from comparison with the most celebrated modern efforts 
of the same nature. 

To the more unusual and fanciful class of decorations belong 
some imaginary specimens of Aigyptian worship. We shall 
select a dramatic elegy: 


© Musagetes. Murmur mournfully to the sound of my strings, ye 
groves, and thou, stream of the hills—I bewail Anubis. Beging 
ye holy virgins, the praise of the lovely Anubis, the story of the days 
of his youth. | 

© Muses. Fair is the meadow gaily clad by the spring: fair, the smil- 
ing dawn that leads on the young day: but fairer was the begotten of 
the unconquered Osiris, the son of the mighty Isis. In the days of 
childhood, his nurse fed him with milk and honey, but the graces with 
unseen food. In a golden shell, they brought him sweet drink, 
which the loveliest held to his lips. Farther around spread the fra- 
erance of his breath: with deeper purple glowed his flower-soft lips : 
heavenly mildness smiled on his cheek; and fire sparkled in his eye. 

© Musagetes. Murmur mournfully to the sound of my strings, ye 
groves, and thou, stream of the hills—I bewail Anubis. Continue, 
ye holy virgins, the praise of Anubis. 

‘ Muses. Swiftly rises the cedar, whose kernel was sound, and was 
sown in arich soil; it towers akove other trees. The birds nestle 
unseen on its shoulders: the shrubs cling about its waist ; it stands 
the pride of the forest. Who was like unto Anubis surrounded by 
the noble youths of his country—a cedar among lesser trees? In the 
race, he would catch the antelope, and grasp its well-curling horm 
Strong was his arm as the storm ; whether from the bended steel he 
darted death at the tiger, or steeped his spear in the grim lion’s 
blood. But soft was the heart of Anubis—the love of virgins, the vaunt 
of friendship, the prop of sufferers, the saviour of the endangered. 

‘ Musagetes. Murmur mournfully, &c. 

‘ Muses. Foes came to rob his country: Anubis rose in his might, 
shaking the hair of his head, and girded the sword on his loins : 
terrible was the hero’s stride. As the storm that shakes the oak of 
ages, and stretches it on the plain; so fell the mightiest beneath his 
strength. At the head of the barbarian king he struck: but a oe 
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soned arrow punished his success: the hero fell,—while fled the traitor- 
bands. 
‘ Musagetes. Hush, mournful words of song: rustle more gladly, 


ye groves ; tinkle more gladly, thou stream of the hill. The victory 
is ours: praise to Anubis the brave ! 


¢ Muses. His corse was restored to the womb of earth. Hail, ye 
hallowed precincts, thy resting-place, Anubis! here below. May the 
forms of the furies chase from the spot the worthless who should seek 
rest on thy grave! None remove thy monumental stone! that ages 
hence the wanderer, sitting down beneath the cypress, may inquire 
concerning thy deeds. On thee will we think, as often as the Sihor 
spreads abroad his far-swelling waters ; as often as he retires to his 
narrow bed. The brightest star of heaven shall bear thy name from 
zon to zon. Welcome, loveliest star of the night, shining-lock’d 
Anubis! at the awful midnight-hour, to the grand-child who in- 


quires thy name, the deeds of Anubis shall be told, and he shall 
glow with the love of virtue.’ 


If this novel does not afford very vivid amusement, it cer- 
tainly inculcates very useful instruction, particularly with re- 


spect to education ; and it belongs to a class of writing which 
is little cultivated in this country, 








Art. V. C.M. Wierann’s Sammtliche Werte ; i. e. the Works 
of C.M. Wiexann. Vol. 16 to20*. 


Sever fourth lot of the works of this singular and voluminous 
writer opens with the fragment of Cyrus an epic poem, 
attempted in German hexameter, but broken off at the end of 
the fifth book, either by the weariness or the prudence of the 
author. ‘The Cyropedia of Xenophon was to have supplied 
the fable, and to have formed the outline of those exploits 
which raised the great Cyrus to the throne of the Medes and 
Persians. ‘The Manichzan system, which ascribes to two dis- 
tinct gods the formation and government of the universe, and 
to their hostile interference the good and evil of nature ;—which 
surrounds Oromaz with an hierarchy of beneficent angels, the 
messengers of blessing to men; and environs his antagonist 
Ahriman with subordinate legions of demons, the instruments 
of mischief, vengeance, and desolation ;—which ascribes to 
every human individual a good and evil spirit, a guardian and 
a tyrant of his conduct ;—which encourages the emblematic 
worship of Mithras, the seraph of the sun, the mediator to man- 
kind of the best gifts of creation : ~— this system, which the Magi 
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the poem. Yet, in all probability, the peruser of these five books 
will not deeply regret the suspension of so magnificent a task. 
The hero, a very ‘Tamerlane in sentiment and in conduct, is, 
like the pious A‘neas, less interesting than more faulty men. 
‘The versification is smooth, indeed, and stately, and ornament- 
ed, according to all the rules of art, with the usual contrivances 
and figures of sublime poetry: but it wants glow, originality, 
and fascination. ‘The maxims of morality are turned with the 
same neatness, and scattered with the same profusion, as those 
which render Voltaire’s Henriade so instructive: but the epic 
poet should teach more byexample than by precept;—when most 
didactic, he is commonly least attractive. 

The fine story of Araspes and Panthea, originally intended 
for an episode to this epopcea, has been cast by the author in a 
more dramatic mould, and is diffusely related and delicately 
commented in a series of long philosophical prose dialogues. 
Through this whole sixteenth volume, the lover of Xenophon’s 
writings will wander with reminiscence and with delight. 

The seventeenth vol. exactly includes another epic fragment, 
of less lofty pretensions. Idris and Zenide is a fairy-tale, left 
half-told, like ‘* the story of Cambuscan bold,” and the four 
Facardins of Count Hamilton ; to which, in the spirit of its 
incident, it bears considerable resemblance. In merry mood, 
the ghost of * Gabalis, or the sylph Capriccio, 

: ille sciens animes et pectora versans 
Spiritus, & capreis montanis nomen adeptus, 


with airy fingers wove the silk-shot tissue of this motley story. 
Idris has seen and loves the beautiful Zenide queen of Ginnis- 
tan. ‘To the possession of her is annexed dominion over the 
four races of genies: but this honor is reserved for a spotless 
mortal, who shall resist the amorous enticements of the most 
beautiful females of each subordinate class of elementa/ spirits. 
The first canto introduces the knight unlacing his armour, in 
order to bathe in a wood-girt rivulet. He is surprised by a 
water nymph of exquisite loveliness, who vainly assails his con- 
stancy, and who is at length seized by the supervening Itifal, a 
Sacripant of knighthood. ‘The adventures in general are spun 
out and interrupted by flat conversations. In the fifth book, 
the charms of Amenoe, a salamandrine, equally fail in exciting 
reciprocal ardour in the faithful hero. Lila, a sylphid, and 
Salmacina, a gnome, were probably intended in some future 
canto also to endanger, without overpowering, the continence 
of Idris :—but W1ELAND no doubt began to feel that, however 
he might interrupt such incidents by the single combat with 
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Itifal, by the adventure of the Centaur’s castle, or even by 
the elegant and tender history of Zerbin, the possessor of 
‘Aladdin’s lamp; yet the perpetual recurrence of a Zulica 
wooing a reluctant Joseph (but too familiar already in his other 
works) would, in a single poem, pall on the imagination even 
of the libidinous. He began to feel that it would be unworthy 
of his growing powers to unlock the whole seraglio of his 
beauty-stored fancy, and to lead out in antic dance the untired 
graces of his metamorphosing descriptions, for the embellish- 
ment of adventures scarcely less whimsical than those of the 
modern Amadis, and scarcely less ignobly indecent than those 
with which the younger Crebillon was inspired in the musky 
atmosphere of the ¢cz/ette and the boudcir. The versification 
is in oftave rime of loose structure, the two triplets being in- 
terwoven at pleasure: the stanzas, though less condensed 
and less rounded, are mn less easy and lively than those of 
Tassoni*. 

Vol. xviii. consists of Fabliaux in verse, and contains some 
of the most fortunate energies of the epic muse of WIELAND; 
who always excels in execution rather than in invention, and 
is more successful in improving on the rude fablers of the 
thirteenth century, than in the composition of adventures that 
are wholly. new. | 

The first tale rehearses a natural and fine incident, detached 
from the old French romance entitled Gyron /e Courtois ; whence 
also Luigi Alamanni drew the basis of his tedious heroic poem. 
In the Biblicthéque Universelle des Romans, an abridgment of 
this story-book occurs, as executed by the skilful hand of Tres- 
san; who considers it, next to Tristan de Leonnois, as the most 
important record concerning the Knights of the Round Table. 
The adventure of Sir Geron with the lady of Maloanc is here 
separately told ina species of blank verse, of which the an- 
tiquated simplicity well suits the honest spirit of the history. 
In this little but admirable story, as in every other production 
of our author, no feature is more remarkable than his profound 
knowlege of the subject. Of the many champions introduced, 
each is mentioned in a manner strictly consonant with the mass 
of tradition; no where do we find an aberration from the fic- 
tions received ; no where an anachronism of costume or idea: 
the device on every shield is allotted aright with the accuracy of 
an antiquary: every speech, every gesture, harmonizes with the 
cflablished character of the personage. Such leaves as these 
should be turned over with constant attention by those who 
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aspire to relate our “ tales of yore,” ina manner worthy of 
amusing the nineteenth century. 

The Water-trough is selected from Legrand’s Contes devots, 
pour servir de suite aux Fabliaux du treizieme siecle, &c. and is 
well adapted by its comic peculiarity to inculcate the author’s 
favourite philosophy, which is industrious in satirizing asce- 
ticism. 

Pervonte, a comic tale, in three parts, is borrowed from the 
Pentamerone of Gian Alesio Abbatutis of Naples: it will serve 
to recommend the virtue of contentment. 

The Winter’s Tale, which is taken from the first volume of 
the Arabian Nights, comprises the story of the fisherman, and 
of the young King of the Black-Isles ; and, by very slight mo- 
difications of the incidents, it has acquired a wholeness and a 
connection which are seldom apparent in eastern composition, 
without having lost any of its native hold on the fancy. 

The Mule without a Bridle is well-known to the mettical ro- 
mancers of our own country. This refaccimento, again, by a 
slight but exquisitely dextrous improvement of the circum- 
stances, is become a most lively ** Lay.” 

Hann and Gulpenbeh, and the Lay of the little Bird, also oc- 
cur. To this collection, English nationality may oppose the 
Fables of Dryden, with some hope of their dividing the suf- 
frage of critics. Dryden's matter is generally of a more heroic 
cast, and his sentiments are of a higher-toned morality; his 
style, though careless, is far more condensed and vigorous, 
and forcibly sweeps along the agitated reader; it poursa luxury 
of melody never attained by the labour of Pope, never ap- 
proached by a German splice-work of anapzsts and iambics. 
WIELAND’s matter is chosen with more taste, improved by a 
more dextrous insertion of circumstance, varied with more ver- 
satility, and more dazzlingly adorned with a hovering pomp of 
mythologic imagery, interposition, and machinery. No action 
unsuitable to the times in which it is placed, like that of Pa- 
lemon and Arcite, occurs here. No legend of a knight of 
Arthur is degraded, as in the Wife of Bath’s Tale, into a ve- 
hicle for modern satire. No false wit from the school of 
Cowley transforms ‘a baron bold” into an epigrammatist : 
no Sigismonda delivers a lecture on republicanism over the corse 
of her lover. If a sententious morality never obtrudes its for- 
mal preachments; yet an Aristippic philosophy, a knowlege 
of man, a cosmopolite-humanity, is really inspired by WrELAnn, 
however imperceptibly inculcated. In him, nothing negligent 
Solicits forgiveness: he keeps present to his mind an idea of 
pure perfection, and is ever comparing his works, as they are, 
with what they might be made. Confident that they will = 
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day be opposed to excellence yet unborn, he strives to meet the 
possible fastidiousness of a more intelligent posterity. His style 
is never careless, and attains in every subsequent edition the 
minute graces of increasing ease. A sauntering expatiation, 
always at leisure to gather flowers, is the habitual beauty, but 
in moments of crisis forms the defect, of his manner. He 
knows not how to excite the storm and whirlwind of pathetic 
fecling. Accustomed to be a spectator of the stage of things, 
he can at most describe the vehemence of an actor, not of an 
agent. A delicate shading, not the bold nor the abrupt, dis- 
tinguishes the uniform copiousness of his style. ‘Chus the sure 
face of the lake is smooth and clear, whether it reflects the 
waving willow or the mountain-crag; and the sun's rays are 
of the same density, whether they impinge on the gloomy cy- 
press, on the choir!of nymphs in their evening bath, or on the 
glittering cuirass of contending heroes. 

The Abderites, a work apparently historical, which fills the 
xixth and xxth volumes, is a novel of a very peculiar descrip- 
tion. It is a contribution to the history of the human head 
and heart in their operations, not on nations, nor on indivi- 
duals, but on small masses of men. It describes the pur- 
suits and cabals of a confined and petty public, the politics of 
a borough-corporation, the intrigues of a rapacious city-priest- 
hood, the squabbles of livery-men, and the law-suits of ma- 
gistrates ;—not in the form in which they appear daily under 
our own eyes, and in our own neighbourhood; but in the 
form which they would have assumed at Abdera in the time of 
Democritus. ‘The urbane satirist points at Greeks, while he hangs 
the cap and bells on the heads of his own towns-men. Thig 
is accomplished with a truth of nature and a conformity to au- 
thority which are equally admirable. ‘Two articles of Bayle’s 
dictionary, Abdera and Democritus, have furnished the main 
basis of fact: the outline has been traced from an industrious 
consultation of those Greek and Roman classics who have 
treated of this city and period ; and the unauthorized ornaments, 
the invented colouring, have that inherent probability which 
rivals or exceeds historic truth in its impression of reality. 

The spirit of low faction and paltry discord, of local into- 
lerance and vulgar spite, which this novel tends to remedy, is 
of itself expiting in England beneath the spreading polish of a 
liberal refinement: otherwise, we should earnestly wish for 
its translation, and for its dispersion among those nests of Abde- 
sites which the charters of our provincial towns once sheltered, 
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Art. VI. Let Bataves, par Bitause’; i.e. The Batavians, by 


BirausBe. 8vo. pp. 390. Paris, and Strasburgh, 1797. Im- 
ported by De Boffe, London. Price §s. 


TH author of this publication is already known by a spirited 

translation of Homer, and by an original poem entitled 
Foseph *. He still continues.to manifest himself a votary of 
the Epic Muse, and has now chosen for his theme, The Foun- 
dation of the Republic of the United Provinces. That style of 
writing which may be called more than oratorical prose, and of 
which the French version of ‘Tasso and the Incas of Marmontel 
are generally praised as examples, has here been chosen by 
M. Birausé for the vehicle of narration: the structure and 
spirit of the work belong to the loftier sort of epopcea. 

The volume is divided into ten books. The fable begins with 
the application of William of Nassau to Coligni, for assistance 
against the Duke of Alva, and terminates with the establish- 
ment of the Dutch independence by the union of Utrecht. We 
are far from thinking an event so modern unfit for this form of 
composition : by some delay of the execution of Egmont 
and of Horn, and by a slight prolongation of the supremacy 
of the Duke of Alva, all the principal personages have been 
conveniently brought together; while the action has its proper 
extent with sufficient unity. ‘The machinery is allegorical, 
and, in course, is colder than the intervention of Beings who are 
subject to human passions. Ocanor, the spirit of the sea, 
Liberty, Fanaticism, Civilis the genius of political union, 
Tyranny, Discord, and other personages of this kind, make 
their appearance; and, by a bolder and more godlike use of 
their interposition than has been attempted Since the days of 
Spenser, much of their inherent frigidity disappears, 

The poem thus opens : 


¢ Fain would I paint the courage of that innumerous nation, which, 
scornful of adversity, strove with formidable armies and acquired. 
freedom. Worthy descendants of the old Batavians, they more than 
recovered their pristine glory ; they rent provinces from the yoke of 
Spain, and joined them in fortunate union, In vain the greatest Eu- 
ropean king armed to subdue their valor; in vain those hell-born 
monsters, Fanaticism and Tyranny, heaped woes on their soil ;_ the 
Batavians still stood firm amid ruins, and at length Holland became 
Free! 

‘ O Liberty, whose worship the independent God engraved on 
the human heart as the fairest of its passions, descend from heaven, 
speak by my voice, let thy manly accents resound in my recital, thy 
life-invigorating flame glow in my bosom. At thine appearance, flit 
hence those fiends of man, Anarchy, the mimic of, thy gait, and Des- 





* See Rev. vol. Ixx. p.77. Also vol. lxxii, p. 219. 
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potism, thy haughtier opponent ! Abash’d, let them yield to thee 
that undivided throne which the laws create and support! Hail, Li. 
berty, divinity of the Batavians! For them thou hast dared the strife 
of heroes ; for them thou hast peopled the ocean with ships ; for them 
thou hast covered the earth with herbage, and fenced it with dikes 
against the rolling tide. ‘Tell me of the toils which thou couldst court 
with smiles, and.of the man whom thowhast selected for thy champion.’ 


_ The events narrated in this performance are commonly known 
in their general outline; yet they deserve so well to be impressed 
in-eyery variety of form on the memory of nations, that we shall 
not anticipate the reader’scuriosity by anatomizing the argument 
of the poem: the greatest fault of which consists in introducing 
too much historical reflection and philosophical dissertation, and 
in often sinking from poetry into’ commentary. The work was 
written; it seems, in 1775, but has been interpolated since the 
French Revolution, and has probably not gained by this re- 
cency of allusion. A second extract, from the eighth book,’ 
will'be sufficient to unfold the writer’s manner :: 


‘ Thus the more just had triumphed. Alva, though worsted in 
battle, was not disheartened, and was revolving thoughts of prudence 
in-his tent. ‘Then War, the demon, came to him, dragging with him 
weapons newly forged. ‘* Leave to the foe (said the fierce spirit ) those 
arms of which they are building atrophy, and at which they gaze with 
exultation. Behold the weapons which I promised thee: Destruction 
hollowed them himself.”” Alva hesitates whether he shall play false- 
to courage by taking the distant-wounding engine: but, considering 
how general was the dispiritude of his troops, he determines to ac- 
cept the fatal gift. Then the glad Genie exclaimed with a loud voice, 
« Bombs! for the first time, arch through the air your road of , 
ruin,” and offered to Almanzor a lighted match. The Spaniard 
grows pale: he trembles: he refuses to perpetrate the unknown mis- 
chief. Suddenly,.the Spirit himself sets fire to the volcanic weapon, 
Stifled in the burst of sulphureous flame, Almanzor drops a corse. 
Now roars a pin which mocks the thunder: far. vibrates the treni- 
bling plain: the firmly-based bastions of Leyden quake. Where the 
ponderous mischief falls, the voice of anger ceases and the strife of 
war is arrested: the old soldier starts back pale, and drops his arms. 
Death and Ruin draw a circle about its resting-place. God of bat- 
tle! I behold thy exultation; thou fanciest thyself the lord of thun- 
der! thy example spreads! flaming bombs dart athwart the air, 
like comets portending desolation; they shake their fiery manes amid 
the clouds, fall, burst, and multiply murder! So when the Ti- 
tanides, having heaped Ossa on Pelion, were removing the forest-clad 
Olympus, a rock from the clouds fell down to the abyss, shattering 
into fragments and destroying the towns of men,’ 

We think that the poet would have done well in giving ap- 
propriate names to ali his Genies, as he has done to Ocanor. 


and to Civilis. The Mamraon of Spenser makes a better ma- 
chine 
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chine than his Despayre.~Should this work be rendered into 
English, we would advise the translator to take great liberties, 
by frequently curtailing and habitually enlivening the style, 


which is too tame for those who are accustomed to the admired 
prose of Ossian. 





A. s. 


Art. VIL. Briefe zur Beférderung der Humanitdt, &c. i.e. Letters 
designed to promote Humanization. By J.G. Herder. Parts 
VII. and VILI. pp. 180 each. Riga. 1796. 


Eyes given many pages of our 20th volume (519, &c.) 

to the six former divisions of this work, it may be ex- 
pected that we allot a few to the continuation; especially as it 
includes much incidental notice of the history of English 
poetry. — 

The 8rst letter relates to the decline of Greek and Roman 
poetry, coincident with the ascendancy of christianity. My- 
thology and idolatry are no doubt favourable to the excitement 
of imagination: Italy, therefore, which has retained most of 
paganism in its worship, has produced more works of fancy 
than the nations of the North. 

The succeeding letter contains a dissertation on christian 
hymns. It analyzes the Fam miesta quiesce querela of Pruden- 
tius ; the Stabat mater dolorosa ci Jacob de Benedictis, which 
Wieland has translated ; and others. 

The next epistle farther evolves the writer’s idea of the rising 
spirit in mythology and morality. According to him, we are 
turning from that infinitude attributed to the object of worship 
and to the idea of futurity; and are drawing towards limited 
and sensible images: this portends idolatry. We are abolish- 
ing self-denial ; and with it the austere spirit of our rites: 
our new religious observances will consist of concerts, fes- 
tivities, exhibitions of art, and holiday-shows. 

In the following letters, a very interesting discussion is car- 
ried on concerning the origin, progress, and character, of 
poetic taste, in modern Europe. ‘Two systems divide the suf- 
frages of the learned. The First, taught by Velasquez- Diez 
and Crescimbeni, ascribes to the Arabians the exclusive honor 


of exciting in modern Europe a love of song; and of furnishing - 


our earlier writers with models. According to this theory, 
modern poetry began .in Spain, travelled to Provence, and 
thence to Italy and France: the north of Europe learned of the 
south: the earliest metrical romances are Arabian tales, with 
the names of European heroes instead of the original Oriental 
appellations. Rhime is an invention of the eastern nations. This 
system has been favoured by the southern antiquaries, and is 
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countenanced by Warton in his History of English Poetry, and 
by the present authors ‘The seconp system supposes the Cim- 
bric nations to have learned directly of the antient Romans the 
art of writing, and the rudiments of literary culture, as well 
as the Christian religion ; to have fostered these seeds of re- 
finement ; and to have attained, about the latter end of the 
fifth century, and during the sixth, especially in Armorica, 
Cornwall, and Wales, a very respectable degree of instruction 
and civilization. ‘The Bards of those petty princes who flourish- 
ed in these districts and times are, according to this theory, 
the inventors of the metrical romances and mysteries, which 
founded the northern school of epic and dramatic poetry. After 
the Goths had overrun the Cimbric provinces, this literature 
disappeared for a time: but it was gain drawn out’in the 
twelfth century, and then assumed the form in which we re- 
tain so many examples of it. ‘To the latter doctrine we some- 
times feel ourselves inclined: we cannot discover, with Warton, 
(see the end of his first Dissertation,) that the wonders of 
Oriental fiction centered in the histories of Turpin and Geoffrey: 
on the contrary, we trace every where a consummate ignorance 
of Arabian religion, manners, and fictions: the radical story- 
book of the earlier minstrels, the Gesta Romanorum, is evi- 
dently a remnant of Latin culture; and we trust that the in- 
quiries, now pursuing by oar Welsh antiquaries, will-place be- 
yond controversy the position maintained by Legrand in the 
preface to his Fadliaux *,- that to the people north of the 
Loire even the Troubadours of Provence are indebted for 
their most celebrated and most beautiful fictions. 

The Eighth Volume begins with the gist letter. No. 98 is 
devoted to characterizing English poetry. ‘Fo Chaucer, Spenser, 
Shakspeare, and Milton, ample justice is rendered. Cowley, Aken- 
side, Gray, and Mason, also pass in review: their odes are treated 
with great contempt, and are compared to ‘ certain Gothic 
buildings, unconnected and incomprehensible in plan, hyper- 
bolic in imagery, overloaded in ornament, irregular in versif- 
cation, and painfully inharmonious.” Colds seems unknown 
to M. Herper, for he receives not the praise which we think 
would otherwise have been bestowed on him. Young is de- 
cribed as too fond of the figure parenthyrsus, of overshooting the 
mark. J)ryden (says the author) introduced that poetry of r- 
fection, that metrical philosophy, to which the English are so 
addicted :—They deal im abstract ideas, instead of sensible 
images; they describe in general terms, like metaphysicians ; 
they seem to think imagination a foible in a poet. 





* Of this work we propose very shortly to give an account. 
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In the 102d letter, various German poets are contrasted with 
those of England. We shall select a fragment : 


* To these add Lessing and Gkim. The genius of the former lives 
in every line of his writings, and especially in his Nathanthe Wise. 
In the energies of Gleim, beats a heart of true German pulse. Lessing 
has praised his war-songs : his fables, songs, and lighter pieces, glow 
with courage, honesty, sociality, simplicity, and strength. Kiop- 
stock’s Ode to Gieim paints the poet and his poems. 

© We are accustomed to call A/opstock the German Milton: I wish 
they were never named together; and that K/opstock had never known 
Milton. Both have written sacred poesy : but they were not inspired 
by the same Urania. They bear to each other the same relation that 
Moses bears to Christ, or the old to the new covenant. The edifice 
of Milton is a stedfast and well-plann’d building, resting! on antient 
columns: K/opstock’s is an enchanted dome, echoing with the softest 
and purest tones of human feeling, hovering between heaven and 
earth, borne on angels’ shoulders. Mil/ton’s Muse is masculine, and 
harsh as his iambics: Klopstock’s is a tender woman, dissolving in 
pious extasies, warbling elegies and hymns. <K/Jopstock had studied 
deeply the language of his country, and won for it more powers than 
the Briton ever suspected his to possess. A single ode of Klopstock 
outweighs the whole lyric literature of Britain. The Herman of 
this writer awaked a spirit of simple nervous song, far loftier than 
that which animates the chorus-dramas of antiquity. The Samson 
of Milton attains not these models. When music shall acquire among 
us the highest powers of her art, whose words will she select to ut- 


ter but those of Kiopstock ?? 
In preferring Haller to Pope, and Kiiest to Thomson, we think 


this author grossly unjust. Tay 





Art. VIII. Vie de M. Zimmerman, &c. i.e. The Life of M. 
Zimmerman, Counsellor of State and first Physician to the King of 
England at Hanover, Knight of the Order of Wladomir, Member 
of several Academies. By S. A. D. Tissot, M. D. F. R. S. &c. 
8vo. pp. 122. Lausanne. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, Lon- 


don. Price 2s. 


TT life of one man of eminence, written by another, who 
was his intimate friend, cannot fail to be interesting ; and 
though, perhaps, neither M. Zimmerman nor his biographer 
stands so high in professional and literary consequence among 
English readers as among those of the continent, they are 
known and esteemed sufficiently to attach to their names a 
considerable share of liberal curiosity. This curiosity we shall 
now attempt to gratify, by entering at some length into the 
detail which is presented to us in this pamphlet. 

John George Zimmerman was born in December 1728, at 


Brug, a town in the German part of the canton of Bern. 
Nn2 His 
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His father, the senator Zimmerman, was born of a family 
which had been distinguished, during several ages, for the 
merit and integrity with which they passed through the first 
: offices of the government. His mother, of the name of Pache, 
was the daughter of a celebrated counsellor at Morges, in the 
French part of the same canton ; which accounts for the cir- 
) cumstance of the two languages being equally familiar to him, 
though he had passed only a very short time in France. 
Young Zimmerman was educated at home till he reached the 
age of fourteen, when he was sent to study the belles lettres at 
Bern. After three years had been thus employed, he was 
: transferred to the school of philosophy; where the prolix com- 
ments on the metaphysics of Wolf seem much more to have dis- 
usted than enlightened him. ‘The death of both parents leav- 
| Tie him at liberty to choose his destination in life, he deter- 
mined to embrace the medical profession, and went to Got- 
: tingen in 1747. Here his countryman, the illustrious Haller, 
) took him into his own house, directed his studies, and treated 
him as a son and a friend. Besides the proper medical pro- 
fessors, Zimmerman attended the mathematical and physical 
lectures, and gained a knowlege of English literature. He 
assed four years in this university; part of the last of which 
he employed in experiments on the doctrine of irritability, first 
proposed by the English anatomist Glisson, and afterward 
pursued with so much success by Haller. Zimmerman made. 
this principle the subject of his inaugural thesis, im 1751; 
and the clearness of style and method with which he explained 
the doctrine, with the strength of the experimental proofs by 7% {|> 
which he supported it, gained him great reputation. Our | 
anatomical readers are doubtless acquainted with the contro- 
versies which this new system excited. Though Haller was 
‘ generally considered as its author, several attacks were directed 
: against Zimmerman in particular, which he was wise enough 
| to disregard, leaving his facts to speak for themselves. 

After a few months spent in a tour to Holland and France,’ 
he returned to Bern in 1752, where he was received with 
great cordiality. In this year he published an account of 
Faller, in a short letter to a friend, inserted in the journal of 
Neufchate}, and written in French. ‘Though his cnly work in 
that language, it has much elegance of style; and it was the basis 
of his life of Haller which was published at Zurich in 1755; 
a large 8vo. in German. During his stay at Bern, he mar- 
ried a very amiable and cultivated lady, a relation of Haller, 
of the name of Meley, then widow of a M. Stek. Shertly 
afterward, the post of public physician to his native town of 
Brug becoming vacant, he received an invitation to occupy = 
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with which he complied. Here he earnestly devoted himself 
to the studies and duties of his. profession; not neglecting, 
however, those literary pursuits which are necessary to fill up 
the time of a man of education, in a place which affords few 
of the resources of suitable society. He amused himself oc- 
casionally with writing little pieces, which he sent to a journal 
printed at Zurich under the title of the Monitor. As his plea- 
sures were almost exclusively confined to his family and his 
study, he here contracted that real or supposed love for solitude, 
which gave such a colour to his writings, if not to his life. 
It seems, however, at first to have been rather forced than natu- 
ral; and to have been the splenetic resource of a man who was 
never well satisfied with the obscurity of a situation, which was 
by no means adequate to his talents and reputation. In this 
place, his years passed on usefully for the improvement of his 
mind: but, as it appears, not very happily. His natural sen- 
sibility, from a want of objects to divert it, preyed on itself ; 
and he was rendered miserable by a thousand domestic cares 
and anxieties, which he would have felt much more lightly 
in the tumult of public life. He took, however, the best 
method in his power for relief, by employing his pen with 
assiduity on professional and literary topics In 1754, he 
sent to the Physico-Niedical society of Basil a very good case 
of spasmodic quincy, together with some observations on the 
hysteric tumours of Sydenham. In 1755 he composed a short 
poem in German on the earthquake of Lisbon, which was 
much esteemed by adequate judges, and placed him among the 
vie earliest improvers of that language. In 1756 appeared his first 
essay on Solitude, a very short performance. ‘lwo years after- 
ward, he began to enlarge its plan, and to collect materials 
for his more extended publication on this subject. He. also 
formed the plan of his work on the Experience of Medicine, of 
which the first volume appeared in 1763. In 1758 he pub- 
lished his essay on National Pride, which passed with rapidity 
through several editions, and was translated into foreign : 





languages, and much admired *. In this performance is one of 
those predictions of an approaching revolution in Europe, 
which are to be found in various works of literature,—but, zs 
M. Tissot thinks, no where with more sagacity amd exactness. | 
‘¢ The universal spread of light and philosophy, the;vices de- 
monstrated in thé existing mode of thinking, the attacks on 
received prejudices, all shew a boldness in opinion which, an- 
nounces a revolution; and this revolution will be happy if it 





* An English translation of this work has just appeared : which | 
we shall shortly notice. : 
Won 3 be | 
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be directed by political wisdom, and submission to the laws of 

the state: but, should it degenerate into criminal audacity, 

it will cost to some their property; to others, their liberty; to 

. many, their life.” | 

: Notwithstanding a copious medical practice, now extended 
by many foreign consultations, and the literary employment 
of his leisure, Zimmerman’s discontent with his situation was 
such that his friends, and particularly his present biographer, 
made various efforts to procure him a new establishment ; 
none of which were as yet successful. It appears, indeed, 
that his own irresolution, and a kind of timidity which always 
adhered to him, were the principal obstacles in some instances. 
Meantime, however, he did not cease to lay the solid founda- 
tions of more extensive fame by professional writings. An 
epidemic fever, which reigned in Switzerland in the years 
1763, 4, and 5, and which in the latter year changed ‘to a 
dysentery, furnished him with a copious store of observa- 
tions, and produced his Treatise on the Dysentery, which gained 
him great reputation. ‘This was the last considerable medical 
: work that he composed, though he continued to write short 

pieces on occasional topics. It should not be omitted that 

his cordial friend, M. Tissot, by addressing to him his own : 

letters on the prevailing epidemic, contributed to extend his 2b 
professional fame. At length, the vacant post of physician to 
: the King of England at Hanover, which had been offered to 
M. Tissot, was by his interest procured for Zimmerman; 

and being accepted, he removed to Hanover in 1768. 

This new situation, however, was far from producing the y 
accession of happiness which was expected from it. 


‘I hoped (says his biographer) that his departure would be the 
era of his entrance on a happier career, and I felicitated myself on 
having contributed to it: but I was in a short time sadly convinced 
| of the contrary. A few days after his arrival, he lost the lord of the 
regency who was most attached to him. The disorder, of which vi. 
I ae mentioned the commencement while he resided at Brug *, 
-constantly increased, and was accompanied with acute pains, which 
sometimes rendered irksome the execution of hisduty. The jealousy 
| ‘of a colleague, now dead, caused him a number of those slight ir- 
ritations which he would not have felt when in health, but which 
the state of his nerves now rendered almost insupportable. -Some 
‘persons thought that he would do any thing to conciliate their good- 
will, and would have had him every moment with them. ‘ Women 
who drank coffee with — II. persuade themselves that I ought to 
be at their command, as I should have been at his.’ They would have 
made him their slave, and this was a part not adapted for him. He 
knew that it was for the disease, not the patient, to regulate the number 








* This appears to have-been a species of hernia, 
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and the hours of a physician’s visits; and he always acted on this 
principle: but the persons whose caprices he thwarted did net take 
pains to make his abode agreeable. The health of his wife, which 
always determined his own, declined rapidly ; while that of his chil- 
dren, which had never been strong, did not become so. He often 
wrote to me from Hanover, as he had done from Brug, ‘ save my 
wife, or rather save myself; save these children who are dearer to 
me than life ;? and every one of his letters gave me real regret at 
having contributed to his removal. Luckily, the public confidence 
soon forced him to a continued occupation, which is the surest re- 
source against uneasiness. His patients in Hanover, consultations 
from all the north, and patients who themselves came to consult 
him, at length dispelled his melancholy. He passed whole months 
in incessant occupation ; and the greatest relaxations that he ever 
knew consisted in some visits to Princes, who wished for his advice in 
cases of great importance, and whom he never quitted without having 
inspired them with as much regard as esteem; and in some journies 
to Pyrmont, where he passed part of the water-season.’ 

In 1770, he had the misfortune of losing his wife; a depri- 
vation which touched him most sensibly ; and at the same time 
his own complaint grew worse. His friend Tissor advised 
him to seek the best chirurgical assistance, and persuaded him, 
in 1771, to go to Berlin and put himself under the care of 
the. celebrated Meckel, He was received into this surgeon’s 
house, and an operation was performed which succeeded. 
The time of his convalescence was one of the most agreeable 
in his hfe. He made a number of acquaintances among dis- 
tinguished characters at Berlia, was presented to the king, 
and was honoured with particular notice from him. His re- 
ception on his return to Hanover was equally pleasing. He now 
again plunged into business, and again domestic and profes- 
sional cares brought on hypochondriacal complaints. In 1775, 
by way of vacation, he made a journey to Lausanne, where 
his daughter was placed for education, and passed five weeks 
with M. Tissor. As this was the first time that these inti- 
mate friends, of 20 years’ standing, had seen each other, we 
shali translate some of the biographer’s observations : 

‘I had at length the pleasure of seeing him; I shall not say of 
knowing him. I found that I knew him already; the friend con- 
versing reminded me every moment of the friend writing,‘ and per- 
fectly resembled the portrait which I had drawn of him. I saw the 
man of genius, who with promptitude seizes an object under all its 
relations, and whose imagination knows how to present it under the 
most agreeable forms; his conversation was instructive, brilliant, 
sprinkled with a number of interesting facts and pleasant narrations, 
and animated by an expressive countenance. He spoke of every 
thing with great precision. When medicine was our subject, as was 

Nn4 frequently 
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frequently the case, I found his principles solid-and his notions clear ; 
when I took him to see patients under severe indispositions, or read ta 
him consultations on the most difficult cases, I always found in him 
the greatest sagacity in discovering causes and explaining symptoms, 
great justness in forming indications, and an exquisite judgment in 
the choice of remedi¢s, of which he employed few, but all efficacious. 
In fine, on every occasion, I saw the man of sincerity, rectitude, and 
virtue. His stay was much shorter than I could have wished.’ 
M. Zimmerman was unhappy in the fate of his children. 
His amiable daughter, whom he most tenderly loved, fell into 
a lingering malady soon after she left Lausanne, which con- 
tinued for,five years, and then carried her off :— while his son, 
| who was from infancy troubled with an acrid humour, after 
various vicissitudes of nervous affections, settled in perfect 
idiocy ; in which state he has now remained twenty years. To 
alleviate these distresses, 2 second marriage properly occurred 
to the minds of his friends, and they chose for him a most 
suitable companion, in the daughter of M. de Berger, king’s 
physician at Lunenburg. ‘The union took place in 1782, and 
proved the greatest charm and support of all his remaining life. 
His lady was thirty years younger than him, but she per- 
fectly accommodated herself to his taste, and induced him to 
cultivate society abroad and at home more than he had hitherto 
done. About this time, he employed himself in completing 
his favourite work on Solitude; which, at the distance of thirty 
years from the publication of the first essay on the subject, 
appeared in its new form in the years 1784, 1786, in 4 vols. 
His ideas of solitude had probably been softened by so long an 
intercourse with the world; and as he now defined it, ‘that " 
state of the soul in which it abandons itself freely to its re~ 
fleCtions,” it was not necessary to become either a monk or an 
anchorite in order to partake of its benefits. Had it not been 
resented under so accommodating a form, a philosopher 
might have smiled at the circumstance of a recommendation 
of solitude, from a court physician, becoming the favourite 
work of one of the most splendid and ambitious of crowned 
heads. ‘The Empress of Russia sent her express thanks to 
the author for the pleasure which she had derived from the 
work, accompanied with a magnificent present, and commenced 
with him a regular correspondence, which subsisted with great 
freedom on her part till 1-y2; when she suddenly dropped it. 
She also gave him an invitation to settle at Petersburgh as her 
first physician; and, on his declining the offer, she requested 
his recommendagion of medical practitioners for her towns 
and armies, and conferred on him the order of Wladomir. 
ara: | One 
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One of the most distinguished incidents of his life was the 
summons which he received to attend the great Frederic in 
his last illness, in 1786. It was at once evident that there was 
no room for the exercise of his ‘medical skill: but he improved 
the opportunity which he thus enjoyed of. confidential inter- 
course with that illustrious character, whose mental faculties 
were pre-eminent to the last ; and he derived from it the ma- 
terials of an interesting narrative, which he afterward pub- 
lished *. ‘he partiality of this prince in his favour naturally 
disposed him to a reciprocal good opiyion of the monarch ; and 
in 1788 he published a Defence.of Frederic the Great against the 
Count de Mirabeau; which, in 1790, was followed by Frag- 
ments on Frederic tie Great, in 3 vols. t2mo. All his publi- 
cations relative to this king gave offence to many individuals, 
and suBjected him to severe criticism; which he felt with 
more sensibility than consisted with his peace of mind. His 
religious and political opinions, likewise, in his latter years, 
began to be in wide contradiction with the principles that 
were assiduously propagated all over Europe; and this added 
perpetual fuel to his irritability. The society of the D/umi- 
nated, coalesced with that of /ree-Masons, rose about this time 
in Germany, and excited the most violent commotions among 
men of letters and reflection. It was supposed to have in view 
nothing less than the abolition of christianity, and the subversion 
of all constituted authorities; and while its partizans expected 
from it the most beneficial reforms of every kind, its oppo- 
nents dreaded from it every mischief that could possibly happen 
tomankind. Zimmerman, who is represented by his friend as 
a hunter of sects, was among the first who took alarm at this for- 
midable association. His regard for religion and social order, 
and perhaps his connexions with crowned heads, caused him 
to see in the most obnoxious light all the principles of these 
new philosophers. He attacked them with vigour, formed 
counter-associations with other men of letters, and at length 
took a step which we leave his friends to justify,—that of 
addressing to the Emperor Leopold a memoir, painting in the 
strongest colouring the pernicious maxims of the sect, and 
suggesting the means of suppressing it; means which we un- 
derstand to have depended on the decisive interference of civil 
authority. Leopold, who was well inclined to such measures, 
received his memoir very graciously, and sent him a letter and 
splendid present in return: but his death, soon afterward, de- 
prived the cause of its most powerful protector, “M. Zim- 





* This and the other works of M.' Zinmerman have been noticed 
jn our Review at the periods of their appearance, 
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merman, however, in conjunction with M. Hoffman of Vienna, 
who had instituted a periodical work on the old principles, 
did not relax in their zeal. They attacked and were attacked 
in turn; and. Zimmerman, unfortunately, embroiled himself 
with the courts of law by a paper publishéd in Hoffman's 
Journal, intitled the Baron de Knigge unmasked as an illuminate, 
demecratf-and seducer of the people. As this charge was in part 
founded on a work not openly avowed by the Baron, a pro-' 
cess was instituted against Zimmerman as a libeller, and he 
was unable to exculpate himself. ‘This state of warfare may 
well be imagined to be extremely unfriendly to an irritable 
system of nerves ; and the agitation of the Doctor’s mind was 
farther increased by his personal fears on the approach of the 
French towards the electorate of Hanover, in 1794. ‘The idea 
of becqming a poor emigrant perpetually haunted hfm; nor. 
could the negotiation that secured the country restore him to 
tranquillity. Its melancholy effects are thus described by his 
biographer : Sac al Ss, coh od 

‘From the month of November, he had lost sleep, appetite; 
strength, and flesh. This state of decline continually advanced. Ir 
January, he still paid some visits m his carriage, but often fainted at 
the top of the stair-case. Writing a recipe was a labour to him; 
he complained sometimes of confusion in his head, and at length 
quitted all business. This was at first deemed an hypochondriac 
fancy, but it was soon perceived that a settled melancholy, did not, 

ermit him long to follow the train of his ideas. _That happened to 
fos which Nay J sae to so many men of genius: one strong idea 
obtained the ascendancy over all the rest, and subdued the soul; 
which was unable to remove it out of sight. Preserving all his preé 
sence of mind, and the clearness of his conceptions, on all other 
objects, but no longer chusing to occupy himself with them, inca. 
pable of all labour, and not giving even his advice without difficulty, 
he continually saw the enemy plundering his house, as Paschal always saw 
a globe of fire at his side ; Bonnet, an honest man robbing him ; and 
Spanello, the devil standing opposite to him. He used some reme- 
dies, and took a journey, but all to no purpose. He re-entered his 
house with the same idea with which he had quitted it ; persuaded 
himself that he saw it pillaged; and fancied that he was entirely 
ruined.’ 

This notion impressed ‘him so strongly, that his abstinencé 
from food at last was partly attributed to his fear of poverty. 
He was worn away to a skeleton, became decrepid, and at 
sixty-six died of old age. He expired October 7th, 1795. 

After.the detail which we have thus given, we shall not 
borrow any thing from the concluding summary of M. Zimmer- 
man's chafacter, which his friend has drawn up with delicacy 
and candour. On the whole, indeed, we have been much 
pleased with this piece of biography, which does honour = 
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the abilities and the heart of the writer. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that his sentiments, on most important topics, are 
in unison with those of his deceased friend. Perhaps he con. 
ceives somewhat too highly of M. Zimmerman’s literary talents, 


but he seems very justly to have appreciated his moral cha- 
racter. , re" 
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Art. 1X. Homers e¢ Homeriparum Opera et Reliquie. Ex 
weterum Criticorum Notationibus, optimorumque exemplarium fide, re- 
censuit Friv. Auc. Wotrivs. Parsi. Ivias. 8vo. Vol. I. 
II. Halis. 1794-1795: | 


A REVIEW Of this learned editor’s Prolegomena, and an ac- 
count of the various sources whence he meant to draw 
his emendations of the Text of Homer, having been given in 
our last Appendix, we have now to direct our: attention to the 
Iliad itself: the whole of which is before us; with a Preface 
of 28 pages, containing a farther account of the Editor’s la- 
bours, past, present, and to come. ~We cannot praise the 
style of this Preface: it has the same defects which were ob- 
servable in the Prolegomena: but we give the conclusion of 
it as a specimen : 


© Haud ignoro, quam invidiosa haec sit disputatio in subtilissimis rebus 
generis eius, quod nonnulli totum chiromantiae cognatum putant, et quam in 
tis difficile sit ferire medium, non illud quidem, quod tutissimum dicitur, sed 
hoc, quad criticae artis leges proponunt. Nam quoniam iisdem rationibus, 
quibus reliquae suspiciones nituntur, certum est, tam in Iliade quam in 
me Odyssea orsom telam et deducta aliquatenus fila esse a vate, qui princeps ad 
canendum accesserat 3 (illuc autem non potuit ipse non trabi serie cycli 

+ Troiani et studiis auditorum et proprit ingenii magnitudine;) forsitan ne 
probabiliter quidem demonstrari poterit, a quibus locis potissimum nova sub- 

temina et limbi procedant : at id tamen, ni failor, poterit effici, ut liguido ap- 
pareat, Homero vihil practer maiorem partem Carminum tribuendum esse, 
reliqua Homeridis, praescripta lineamenta gag eee 3 mox novts et insigs 
be | nibus studtis ordinata scripto corpora esse a Pisistratidis, variisque modis 
perculta posthac, in levioribus quibusdam rebus etiam a Criticis, a quorum 

quctoritate hic vulgatus textus pendet. Plura horum exquirere sum conatus 
in Prolegomenis, eaque alias accuratius explicabo, si vtri docti illud quid- 
quid est periculi non reiicient; et suis me consiliis et admonitionibus adiu« 
yabunt. 





The text of Homer is accurately printed, and.in the man- 
ner of the Florentine edition: that is, no line begins. with a 
capital letter excepting at the commencement of a complete 
paragraph, or when a. proper name forms the first word; thus: 

* Mr cede, Sea, Mnrniatdew "AxsAnog 
ovroaten, A pugs Axasois aAye EInxt, 
morras 3d iPSinevg uxas “Aids weoiaaper 
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H2wiary ar'rovs os apie Ten ye KUUECoH 
ciwvorrs Te macs Asoc Oo erersbero Sovran’ 
5 ob On ta mwewta diaornrny Ecirawre 
"Aresiong Te, awake Civ ow, xa) dics “Axprrev;.” 
The punctuation has been carefully observed, and is often, 
in our estimation, better than that of the common editions, 
‘The editor has introduced occasionally the point of admiration ; 
and might he not also have admitted the point of interrogation ? 
which would look just as well in Greek as in Latin; and leave 
to the semicolon only the signification which it bears in the 
latter language, ‘and in the modern tongues. 
: In the whole Iliad are seventy-eight verses which M. WoL¥ 
considers as interpolations; namely, 
In Tl. a v. 265. Oncex 2’ Avyeidny, x, 7. dr. 
In Il. 6. v. 168. Kagrariuws, x +. A%& and v.V. 254—256. 
To voy, x tT. A and v. 670. Kas ogi, x. 7. 
In Il. ¢. v. 808. Pwudios, x. 7. a 
In Il. 4. v. 353- Eawouai, x.7.A. and v. 380. Aapmov, 2. 7. A» 
In Il. 6. v.v. 73, 74. “As wey Axaiwy, x. 7. A. andv.v. 224— 
226. Hee ex Atavtos, wT. A and y. 235. "Exropos, X. Te Ae 
and v. 277. Tlavras, x. 7. a. and v. v. 466—468. Arm’ nro, 
x. 7. A. and v.v. 475, 476. Huars tw, x. tT. A. and v.v. §35— 
537+ Avpiov mv, x. 7. % and v.v. 548— 552. Epdovd adavaroiss, " 
x7. A and v.v. 557, 558. Eur’ epavev, x. 1 A 
In Il. 1. v. 694. MuBoy, x. 7. a. 
In Il. x. v. 191. Kos ogeas, x. A and 409—411. Aczx 
Te, wm. T.A. and 497. tH vuNT, HT. a and 631. Nies emt, wT. A. 
In Il. a. v. 515. Tous, x7. A and 543. Zeus, x. 7. A. - 
In Il. we. v. 175—181. Aararcs, x. FT. A. 
In Il.» v.749. Autina, m. 7. A 
In Il. & v.114. Tudeos, xt. % and 376, 377. ‘Os dey n. 7. Ae 
In Il, 0. v.v. 212—217. Aaro de, wt. and 481, “Ixmoupy, 
x. t.a and 610—614. Exropos, «. 4. a 
In Il. @. v.v. 614, 615. Aiyun 0, x. 7. A. and 689, 6go. 
Ocre nal, -n. T. A. 
In Il. p. v. 94- Branrous, x. tr. A. and 117. “H Geuis, x. 7. Ar. 
In Il. +. vev. 365——-368. Tou xa, x. 7. A, 
In Il. ve. v. 135. Huta, x 7. A and 312. Mnacdy, mr. A 
In Il. go. v. 471. Apreuisy x. 7. A and 480. Neimeceyy x. 7. > 
attd sto. Manhidios, x. 7. A. and 570, Eppevat, xT. Ao 
In Il. xy. ve 121. Know, x». 7. A, 
In Il. db. v. §65. Evundw, x. 7 A. 
~ AnIk w ve. $44. Kas os, x 7, & and 683. Zavlou, x. 7. A. 
We have marked the numbers, and inserted the initial 
words, that those who are not possessed of this edition may, 
if they choose, note them down in their own, 
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We will now give a complete collation of one book of the 
Lliad, as here printed, with Clarke’s and Valckcnaer’s editions. 
Padwdix x 
Clarke. Valckenaer. Wolfius. 
Ve 30. oy” ects Td. cd oT! 
36. siornwes Id. ECT HEL 
4O. Esty Id. ECTh 
SQ- Ereaipe Id. sr:coy * 
62. sanuobesas EAunferoas errnfertas 
T+ €pvouzs Id. epvougiy 
85. say Id. £4 
IOI. exerevce Id. exsAeve 
118. amodzccecfas amodaccachas anodaccactas 
Ibid. coca (ca TE wore 
128. aaanaoiriv a@AANAOLiY aAANAOLY 
135. ashouevoso Id. as Pouevs 
1A. vrais vmaila umaibe 
T50. yryveTon Vsvet ast Ytyvet as 
1600. Yiweras Id. yiyretas 
164. xatateverwros Id. xararelyywros 
190. Tayxex T ayuex T aynea 
£93. Andn Ande Anje 
498. Too; wedi y = Td. meos Wedtoy" 
206. Od’ ux Oud” ca Oud ea 
Ibid. Exsvas ieuevad senevag 
218. Oniwravre OnwoavTe OnugayTe 
, 243- und’ ers nde Th fande Th 
297- Savery 0 exx- Id. Cavatovde xxdEc- 
ARTO ay gay t 
304. asrovdes Id. acmrouct 
310. apmakuy cop mad wt oom ak wy 
325. Aauxavens id. AauMaviny 
Y 326. uesaws Id. EmeawT” 
331. eDnola Id. epns f 
356. yivwrnwy Id. yiyvwonay 
357. 200% Id. ev Qcecs 
364. rebvewra ae relunoTa 
378. Q giro Apyeav OQ giros nowes Aa- Id, cum Clarkio 
nynTopEs, NOE yxob, Uspamcyre; ; 
poedovT Es Anos 
380. Endecnsy Td. ecpeley 
332. opm x: ts Id. oped x’ eT 








* With Plutarch and the Harl. MS. 
+ With the-Harl. MS. and one of Barnes’s, 


+ A typographical error. 


v. 388. 
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§26 Meiners on the Declension of Manners among the Romans, 





) Clarke. Valckenaer. Wolfius. 
| ¥. 388. Zworsw perewy Zwos ev Agysioncs Id. cum Clarkio 

XA 0b Dia PirowroAguoigs LE . 
youvar’ owen Few 

390. xoxeiOs Id. nas nerds * 

400. wacrigey 9” = Id. parrigev 0’ eraay + 
cARaY 

AU2 mons Id. pores 

432- amoredveswros Id, amoteinaros 

441. pocepuccpenv a, moppueeny 

469. 7’ nde TE de TE ide 

47° xeuon * Id. xeucen 

479+ vTowAaXs Id. uo Tlaxxw 

487. Hvymeg yao Id." nv yap On ToAEuop 
TOAEMOV 


Some few words may have escaped us, but they cannot be 
many. We have not marked the.variety of punctuation. From 
this sample, however, our learned readers will be able to judge 
of the acumen, sagacity, and discernment with which M. WoLF 
has selected his readings. ‘The text is without any version, 

‘motes, or scholia: but, when the Odyssey and the other works 
imputed to Homer are published, he promises ‘ Notationes Sf 
Grammaticorum et variantes lectiones cum observationibus, in sin- 
gularia aliquot volumina, ejusdem quidem moduli, sed que disjuncta 
a descriptione textus emptores sibi suos seorsum quarant’ 

* ‘ . Ged.s. 
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Art. X.° Histoire de la Decadence des Maurs chez les Romains, €§c. 
i.e. History of the Declension of Manners among the Romans: 
translated from the German of Conrap Meiners, by Rene’ 
Binet.. 12mo. pp. 526. Paris. Imported by De Boffe, 


London. Price 4s. 


At the works of Professor Meiners are distinguished for 

good sense, for condensation of matter, and for profuse 
but well-chosen references to the original sources of inform- 
ation{. That which is now before us is one of his earlier, 
perhaps not of his better, productions: it treats exclusively of 





* Cum M.S. Harl. + Cum Dion Hal. 

The Historia doctrine de vero Deo has been much circulated in this 
country. The Plan of a History of all Religions has been translated 
entiré in Mr, Maty’s Reviews for 1786. The Contribution to a History 
of the Opinions of the first Century, printed in 1782, and the Plan for a 

istory of Philosophy, printed in 1786, well deserve to be equally dif- 
fused. His recent biographies we hope shortly to receive. 


that 
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that period of Roman history which is comprehended be- 
tween the defeat of Perseus king of Macedon, and the intro- 
duction of the Imperial office. It glances at the state of 
parties, not with a very philosophic eye; and it dwells much 
on the history of luxury, of which the progressive refinement 
is too often confounded by the author with the declension of 
manners. , 
_- Liberty began at Rome, not with the banishment of the 
kings, but with the institution of tribunitian representation. 
Drusus, by his efforts to extend the right of deputing, deserved 
the applause of his country, though he occasioned the Social 
‘War. Many wars of the Romans were a consequence of de- 
ficient freedom: when a redress of grievances was solicited, 
the. senate contrived some foreign expedition : for it preferred 
‘butchering the people to bettering their condition. ‘The Latin 
historians mostly lean to the hereditary aristocracy: Plutarch 
is more impartial: Marius, Sertorius, Lucullus, have lost 
fame on account of their hostility to the senatorial party. 
Even Catiline and Julius Cesar are probably misrepresented ; 
some specific and real interest of the people must have formed 
the bond of-union and the pursuit of parties so extensive as 
‘those which they headed. Cicero, and the other parsizans of 
Ni aristocracy, ate perhaps somewhat unjustly in exclusive pos- 
session of the public ear. Under the Caesars, while the Im- 
perial office was held by families belonging to the popular fac- 
tion, Brutus snd Cassius were reviled as rufhans and traitors. 
Ss. After the deposition of Nero, when the supreme dignity passed 
|. over into the aristocratic families, the tide of servility took an 
opposite direction ; and Brutus received from the historians 
that apotheosis which the modern French, inconsistently 
enough, continue to bestow on him. 
A few anecdotes from the volume before us may not be 
unacceptable. 
- P. 236. * However tyrannical the conduct of Sylla appeared to 
the Romans, they were still more indignant at the scandalous man- 
ner in which he flung away those treasures which cost the blood of 
so many illustrious Romans. He gave to a fine woman, to an actress, 
to a singer, to a freedman, in his confidence, the property of a whole 
nation, and the revenues of a whole city. He gratified his minion 
with the favours of a Roman lady whom he snatched from the arms 
of her husband. 

‘ Chrysogonus, one of his fieedmen, whose name Cicero, in one 
of his orations, has preserved, possessed, besides many magnificent 
villas, and a crowd of common slaves, several artists who were main- 
tained and employed for his luxury. His house was filled with pre- 
cious furniture, Corinthian vases, and plate of Delos; with embroi- ' 
dered quilts and cushions; with select pictures and fine statuary ; 
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with every thing that the most opulent families could display. Mere 
soldiers were, made senators, and, to enable them to’support the 
dignity of this new rank, were loaded with riches adequate to royal 
magnificence.’ 7 7 

~ §78. A consequence of the equal corruption of both sexes 
was that divorces became more common than adulteries. Men as well 
as women were in continual circulation. Husbands dismissed their 
wives, and wives their husbands, without assigning a pretext. Mar 
riage was no longer a sacred union formed ifr the authority of the 
Jaws, and maintamed by their protection, but a transient tie, broken 
at pleasure, from mere caprice. This instability and infidelity, which 
deprived the married of all ihe sweets and left them all the bitters of 
conjugal life, increased the neglect of it which was already excited 
by the general depravity and libertinism against which Metellus 
Numidicus thus declaimed, during his censorship. ‘* Si sine uxores 
Quirites, possemus esse, omnes ed molestid careremus. Sed quoniam ita natura 
tradidit, ut nec cum illis satis commodé, nec sine illis.ullo modo, vivi possits 
saluti perpetuae potius quam brevi voluptate consulendum.”’ 

P. 484. ‘In Rome as in all other states, it was then remarked 
that the most unrelenting cruelty is the inseparable companion of cor- 
rupt morals and excessive debauchery. Rome was become a den of 
banditti, in which the protection of the laws reached neither life nor 
fortune, unless men by the bludgeon-men of some powerful fac- 
tion, Cicero and Pompey were often in danger of assassination. 
Clodius and Catiline robbed and murdered whom they pleased, with- 
out incurring the punishment of the law.’ 

P. 494, * When we consider that Rome inclosed a host of 
wretches, such as Verres and Clodius, and that the whole human 
race was really gcve.ned by such monstcrs, we are tempted to regret 
that neither Spartacus at the head of his slaves, nor Catiline, nor 
the Pirates, could avenge the wrongs of the universe, and stop the 
oppressions inflicted by this common enemy of all nations: that they 
did not reduce to ashes this den of iniquity, and bury its savage in- 


habitants in its ruins.’ 

- The translation is well executed, and is intended as a coms 
panion to the Essai sur la Politique et la Legislation des Romains, 
lately translated from the Italian, and received with favour at 


Paris. The appearance of this work, as well as that of M. 
Texier, (sce \', Rev. vol. xxi. N.S. p. 493.) is a strong proof 
that the national spirit of the French, which has been directed 
by literature to imitate the internal policy of the Athenian re- 
public, will be guided by the same efficient means to imitate 
the externaf policy of the Reman commonwealth. 


Tay. 


Arar. XT. Politische Wohrhciten, &c. i. e. Political Truths. By F. 





C. Von Moger. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 280. in each. Zurich. 1796. 


EX7E understand that the author of this work was born at 
Stutgard in 1723, and began in 1749 his literary career 
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by a Sketch towards a Statistical Grammar, Various writings, 
tending to promote political free-thinking, to inspire a liberal: 
patriotism, to abolish the pedantic formalities of office, and to 
exalt the servant of a prince into a servant of the public, ‘have 

from time to time recalled him to the notice of the Germans. 
This independence of spirit occasioned, in 1782, his dismissal 
from some employment under the house of Wurteinberg. He | 
then endeavoured to obtain, from the laws of the empire, 4 
protection against the displeasure of his prince, but received, 

from the imperial minister, this unexpected answer ; * And 
if your master chose to ruin his country, what was that to you? 
The land was not your’s.” This drew his attention to the ca- 
suistical inquiry: What are the limits of obedience which duty pre 
scribes in official situations? The result of this investigation, 
which is branched out with tedious micrology into 36 chapters, 
forms the most important discussion of the first volume of the 
present publication; and it Pte tends to counteract all sub- 
serviency in the inferior agents of executive power,’ in‘ respect 
to plans which have for their object, or of which the probable 
consequence may be, the injury of the people. 

The second essay, entitled J feel my birth !' is intended to 
convince kings and princes of the blood that they are not placed 
in a favourable situation for understanding, nor for sympathiz- 
ing with, the best interests of mankind. ‘ Descend volun- 
tarily to a private station: thus you may pass through the tem- 
ple of virtue to that of honor.”—Such is the covert advice’ of 
the hoary philosopher. 

The third dissertation discusses The Hobby-herses’ of King s 
and Princes, and. collects many ridiculous and many odious 
anecdotes concerning their employments and amusements. The 
author is particularly severe on the chace, and justly | ulithce the 
forest and game laws of his country. 

The fourth piece describes The Features of a Despot, and the 
fifth The Cabinet of Princes. A good- tempered: contemptuous 
sort of disaffection pervades the whole train of remark. 

~The Second Volume opens with The Prince “who is his own 
Minister. It includes a dissertation On the Praise of Kings and 
Princes, and is terminated by Miscellaneous Remarks on So 
verelgns. 

The work abounds with:anecdotes, all tending more or less 
to satirize servility, and to mortalize those gods of the earth, 
sovereigns. The experience of the courtier infuses a vitality 
into the delineations, which is not unworthy of the student of 
Theophrastus: but the censure of this author is so wholly le- 
velled at ‘the local circumstances of the petry courts of Gers 
many, that he cannot reasonably eepeet t his celebrity to extend 


far beyond the’ frontier. . 
- Are. Rey, Vou. xxi. Oo Art, 
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Aart. X11. Voyuges dans les Alpes, Se. i.e. Travels in the Alps, 
_preceded by an Essay on the Natural History of the environs of 
Geneva. By Horace Benepict pe Saussure, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy in the Academy of Geneva, and Member of 
several other Acaderaic. 8vo. Vols. V.—VIII. Neuchatel. 
1796. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 11. 15. 


I' the degree of science and useful information, which our 
_age boasts to have attained, really exceeds any example af- 
forded by past times, we are undoubtedly, in some measure, in- 
debted for this advantage to that general spirit of visiting foreign 
countries, which is now prevailing among the higher and mid- 
dling ranks:—but, though the printed accounts of those 
who travel for general information be not only most frequent, 
but, in general, most encouraged by the public, (of whom-b 
far the majority read for amusement, ) it will be admitted that, 
when men who are thoroughly conversant in any one branch 
of Jearning, bid a temporal adieu to their country in pursuit 
of their favourite or professional study, the harvest. which they 
gather in their excursions, however few may be qualified to profit 
by it, 1s of greater and more lasting utility than the amusing jour- 
nal of the grand tourists; which only supplies, perhaps, the place 
of the magazine or the novel, and, after the short existence 
of, two or three days on the toilettes of the fair and the gay, 
is disregarded for some later and more fashionable publication. 
We are happy in bringing to the remembrance of our readers 
a traveller, who is very eminently classed among the scientific 
species; and is already known to them as such from an account 
of the fixst part of the present publication, given in vol. Ixv. 


-of' our Review, p. 378. 


‘M. pe Saussure is acknowleged to be one of the first mine- 
ralogists of the age, and to be also particularly distinguished 
from many of his brethren in scieitce, as possessing a truly phi- 
losophic mind. By making a tour through the Alps, he has 
performed a task which, as far we know, no one before him 
ever undertook with the same spirit, executed with the same 
surprizing perseverance, and carried to the same extent. He 
does not, indeed, dwell much on the difficulties which he had 
to surmount, but which they only who have seen or passed the 
Alps,—those wonders of our Globe,—will be able to imagine. 
Animated with that sacred enthusiasm for knowlege which 
characterises great minds, he always reiterated his efforts, and 
was stopped only by the limits of possibility. | 
_ The present travels were undertaken a few years ago, at 
different periods, in the several branches of the Alps, and in 
part of the adjoining countries. ‘To improve every opportunity 
for observation that might offer, M. pe S, was accompanied 
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by his son, who, as we are told, happily inherits a portion of 
his father’s abilities ; and he was provided with all the variety 
of instruments and materials that could be required for the 
intended experiments. ‘This apparatus he carried with him 
in a strongly built English berlin; though, from the nature of 
the ground which he had chosen, the carriage could very sel- 
dom be of much personal convenience to the philosopher *. 

Since the publication of the first four volumes, almost nine 
years have elapsed; and this period has been employed by 
M. pe Saussure not only in arranging his materials, but also 
in studying the works of the famous mineralogists Werner, 
Karsten, and Hoffmann. He speaks in high terms, particularly, 
of Werner ; and he expresses a wish that all mineralogists would 
hasten to adopt the technical terms used by that eminent na- 
turalist. M. pe S. himself has applied them to most species 
of stone and mineral that he found. In the course of his 
Alpine excursions, however, he met with a few stones, of which 
some did not appear to him to belong to any of the species 
described and determined by those writers; and others were, 
in his opinion, to be called by different generic or specific 
names; so that, in both these cases, he found himself obliged 
to introduce new denominations; e. g. Palaiopetre, neopetre, del- 
phinite, the grained delphinite, the smaragdite, &c. 

These travels are so richly stocked with new and curious 
matter, that, desirous of giving our readers at least a tole« 
rable idea of their importance, we must now confine our re- 
view of them to the f/th volume; reserving the rest for our 
autumnal Appendix.—This volume comprizes the author’s 
second expedition from Geneva to mount Cenis, and back by 
the coast of Genoa and through Provence. It is full of in- 
teresting mineralogical observations, particularly in his passage 
over mount Cenis. .We can take notice only of such remarks 
as, on account of their brevity, are most suitable to our present 
occasion. : 

Half a mile from Chambery, M. pe S, visited what is called 
les Abimes de Mians, well known to travellers. On a plain of 
half a league square, little mounds, of a conical form, risé 
from the ground, like molehills, from twenty to twenty-five 
feet high; which bear the above name. Respecting. the origin 
of these hillocks, the neighbouring people relate many singular 


* On this occasion, we may remind our readers of M. ps Savs- 
suRe’s journey to the summit of Mont Blanc; See M. Rev. vol. 
Ixxvii. (1787) p- 532-——In the same vol. also, p. 117, may be found 
an account of the meteorological controversy between this gentleman 
and M. & Luc. 
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stories :- but our author thinks that they must have been formed 
by some fragments of Mont-Grenier, an adjoining mountain, 
near to the summit of which a very great slope actually ap- 
pears, just over those abimes, and which seems to be the va 
cuum that was left by such of the rocks as have fallen down. 
Of these detached picces, the water washed away the. most 
moveable parts, leaving the more solid, which served as kernels 
to the eminences that remained. As the hillocks are but 
slightly covered with mold and. turf, the fact may be easily 
ascertained: but such a ruption must have taken place at a 
date posterior to the great revolutions of the earth, as there is 
not to be found any pebble of foreign origin either within or 
on the surface of those mounds, nor between them; while a 
little beyond them, as for instance to the southward of the 
village of Mian, pebbles of an Alpine origin are numerous. 
Inthe year 1799, M. DES. made an excursion to this spot, 
with a view of examining it; when he found nothing but 
sharp angled fragments of calcareous stones, and secondary pe- 
trosilexes, as he calls them, formed within those stones. Some 
of the latter were solid, frequently enclosing broken picces of 
shells; others were grained or saline, without any thing within 
them. ‘Ihe latter sometimes were found adhering to parts of 
petrosilex. ~ : 

‘he most esteemed wine of Savoy is that which is made at 
Montinelian, about half a league from Chambery. It is not 
unworthy of remark that the soil of the vineyards in that 
place consists entirely gf angular calcareous fragments, broken 
off the mountain called Tui/e, which commands these vine 
plantations ;. so that scarcely, any mold is to be found on them: 
but the pieces detaching themselves from the greater messes 
of rock are not always either so small or so beneficial, M. 
pe S. mentions that, a little below .Aiguebelle, there is a 
heap of stones, which, in the year 1750, suddenly rolled down, 
burying in one night an extensive village called Randan. The 
path.taken by those fragments may still be traced.” After hav- 
ing been torn off the mountain, they rushed down through a 
very narrow defile, hemmed in between two rocks; and, comin 
out, they expanded themselves like a fan, overwhelming the 
whole of the inclining plain on which the village lay. 

From this volume it should seem that there can scarcely be 
any extent of country in Europe, which holds out to the minera- 
Jogist more instruction or rational. amusement than the Alps. 
That exceHent naturalist, M. de St. Real, whom we shall have 
occasion afterward to mention, assured our author that mount 
Rocherey, not far from St. Jean de Maurienne, exhibited such 
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a variety of mineral substances that it might not improperly 
be styled a cabinet of mineralogy. —~ ‘ 

_M. pe S. also went into the copper mines at Fosse du Sapin, 
the manner of working which we shall translate : 

‘ The peasants employed in these, mines use none of the inventions 
of art in working them. Without compass or any other geometrical 
instrument, they pursue the tract of the veins, after having traced 
them, or follow the quartz, when in quest of them. They spring 
mines and blow up the rocks, propping them where it may be’ re- 
quired ; this seldom happens, but they rejoice when it is found 
necessary, as the softness of the rock, in their opinion, argues the 
proximity of what they call saks, or considerable masses of minerals, 
Fhey are not molested with subterraneous waters, nor obliged to cut 
canals for them. Neither is there any occasion for devising methods 
of ventilation, the mountain being so pierced with clefts, that the 
workmen find themselves under the necessity of closing up with doors 
the mouths of their pits, lest the penetrating wind should extinguish 
their lamps. Since, therefore, neither skill nor any great preparations 
are requisite, and that every one is at liberty to open the mountain 
in any place of which others have not actually taken possession, all 
the peasants are inclined to mining; neglecting the cultivation of 
their grounds, and disposing of their minerals to the traders at such 
low rates, as to vie in underselling one another: by which prepos- 
terous practice, they are at last all rendered miserably poor. Those 
miners alone profit by their labour, who use the precaution of tilling 
their grounds during the proper season, and working their mine only 
in the dead time of the year. During this period, the workmen 
in the mines, to the number of 400, and upwards, are busied night and 
day.’ 

M. pe S. acquaints us that the Chevalier de St. Real, who, 
at the time of the author’s tour through the Alps, was invested 
with the -office of Intendant of Maurienne, has made a very 
copious and interesting collection of Alpine minerals. Our 
mineralogical readers will also be glad to learn that M, de Sz. 
Real proposed to publish a complete natural history of mount 
Cenis and its environs. With this view, he had already in 
1787, during two successive years, passed six weeks encamped 
under a tent, which he occasionally pitched on those spots of 
the mountain or its environs, that appeared to him best calcu- 
lated to serve as a centre for his observations ; and he designed 
- to spend the same portion of time for five years to come in 
different places, equally adapted to the execution of his de- 
signs. He had two able assistants, who were to direct their 
attention to botany and zoulogy; to which branches of na- 
tural history he did not so cicscly apply himself as to minera- 
. logy. ‘Thus, he designed to describe, with as great exactness 
as the actual state of natural history might enable him, a 
square piece of ground, extending twelve leagues, both in 
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breadth and length, of which mount Cenis was to be the 
centre. Those who are in any degree acquainted with the 
loftyness of the Alps will be able to judge how great and ar- 
duous such an undertaking must be! Our author has seen the 
Chevalier’s journal; and the terms in which he speaks of it 
‘ excite our highest curiosity with respect to the above announced 
publication. 

M. vE Saussure, indeed, as well as M. de St. Real, confines 
himself for the most part to mineralogy; though not to the 
absolute exclusion of other branches of natural history. We 
present our readers with the following observations of the 
latter description : 


‘ The wood of Bramant (says our author) is almost entirely com- 
posed of that species of fir, which Linné distinguishes by the name 
of Pinus Sylvestris. In Savoy, and in some of the provinces of 
France, it 1s called daille, It goes likewise by the name of Geneva 
fir, Scotch fr, and wild pine. ‘This tree has begun to attract more 

eneral attention since it has been supposed to be the same with she 
} of Ingria, which forms so important an article in the trade of 
Russia. It is, indeed, surprising that the fir, which, on the emi- 
nences of temperate countries, scarcely deserves to be called a tree, 
on account of its low, stunted, and crooked growth, should not differ 
from that of which the erect, strong, and thick trunks, in the nor- 
thern forests, rise to so majestic a height as to have occasioned (at 
least in France) the prohibition of employing any wood but that of 
the northern fir, for the masts of ships of war. With regard to their 
identity, however, all naturalists agree; and the examination of 
Bramant wood has reconciled me 5 to the idea, which, at first, 
I was very far from thinking just. Indeed, the trees of this forest, 
without being of a size to render them fit for masts of ships, are 
very straight, and beyond comparison higher than those which are 
generally observed in our plains. This tree, it should seem, does not 
thrive in our climates, so as to produce an upright and single stem, 
but in proportion to its being exposed towards the north and sur- 
rounded by other trees. When growing to the southward, and in 
the skirts of forests, even of those which have a northern aspect, (for 
instance, in Bramant wood,) they are diminutive and crooked; and, 
which 1s still more remarkable, in the same forest, the top of those 
trees which, by exceeding the rest in growth, have reached the open 
air, immediately shoot forth lateral branches, and no longer rise 
in a perpendicular line. It is only in countries in which the sun may 
be said to have lost his power, that these trees are able to soar, with- 
out producing, such branches as limit their growth: ~~hence, also, 
the celebrated Linné found them much larger in Lapponia than in 
Sweden; and he laments, with great reason, that a considerable 
quantity of these trees, which are of such importance to navigation, 
should perish on the spot in the vast forest of Lapponia, without 
being appked to any use whatsocver. See his Lora Lapponica, 
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M. ve Saussure thinks that, for the purpose of i increasing 
the usefulness of this tree in temperate climates, it might be 
necessary to plant or sow it on the exposed brows of high 
mountains, and to assign it a place among: other trees which 
surpass the fir in height,—and constantly keeping it in the 
shade :—but he himself starts the objection, that, in sucha 
situation, the fir would hardly prosper. Nevertheless, he re- 
joins, it is an object of such great importance to many navies 
of Europe, which, on account of this tree, are almost in abso- 
lute, dependence on the northern countries, that the experi- 
ment ought to be tried even with the most precarious hope of 
success. : 

The author’s account of his passage over mount Cenis to 
Piedmont is both instructive and entertaining ; ; though of such 
a nature that we cannot, without overstepping our limits, give 
any extract from it. What, however, is the final result of this 
arduous part of his journey? He infers, from all the facts 
which he collected, that the causes which took the lead in the 
composition, arrangement, and present form of these moun- 
tains, were neither uniform nor regular: but that there must 
be supposed to have existed either several efficient causes, or a 
single one of such a nature as, by a combination of local cir- 
cumstances, could be modified while acting. This irregularity 
in course brings to the mind the idea of subterraneous fires :— 
but, admitting, says our author, that such fires had been caps 
able of raising and overthrowing such enormous masses, would 
they not have left on them, or somewhere in the environs, at 
least some trace of their action? Yet M, pe S. assures us, 
that, during the whole of his passage over the ridge of the 
Alps, he sought in vain for these vestiges; nor was he able to 
discover any mineral or stone on which he could even suspect 
these fires to have acted. 

In the course of the fifth volume, the author makes very 
interesting remarks on the formation of the earth; and when- 
ever he recapitulates the different observations made in his 
journey, for the purpose of drawing the result from them, he 
throws new light on that important question which has so 
often employed the most acute philosophers of our age, and is 
yet far from being cleared up. We world particularly re- 
commend his ideas on vegetable earth. He had a good 
opportunity of making useful reflections on this subject, when 
he passed through that beautiful and fertile valley which 
lies contiguous to the plains of Lombardy, and is indubitably 
one of the countries first cultivated in Europe; and in which, 
consequently, the phenomena peculiar to that sort of earth 
must appear on the grandest scale. The flints, on which it is 
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there bedded, also form a valuable object for the observer. 
Indeed, when this kind of earth js spred over other species of 
jt, over sand. or small. gravel, there may arise some doubt and 
difficulty in precisely determining its thickness and limits. 
whereas those large flints decide the point with the greatest 


certainty.. The fact, alone, of vegetable earth lying imme- 


diately.on flints, proves that the vegetable earth, in Piedmont 
atleast, does not convert itself into quartzeous sand. M. Sage, 
a chemist’ of repute, considers quartz as a salt, of which es 
ingredients, fixed alkali, and vitriolic, acid,—are to be found 
in vegetables ; thence inferring that the spontaneous decom- 
position of vegetables produces little.-crystals of quartz, or 
grains of sand; and this circumstance inclines, him to think 
that the sands, frequently observed under the vegetable earth, 
{asin Westphalia,) must be the work or ‘rather the net result 
of vegetables. Between Turin and St. Germans, however, 
M, pvE‘S. found no sand beneath the vegetable earth ; ae the 
vegetables both of Piedmont and Westphalia are, in substance, 
the same. Were it objected that the sand produced by the 
yegetables might have sliped through the interstices of the 
flints, M. pe S, affirms. that he could point out a vast number 
of places and hills, even on the very plains in question, in 
which the vegetable earth immediately rests on rock, without 
the least layer of sand intervening between the earth and the 
rock. It should. therefore seem that the sand which is placed 
immediately under vegetable earth must have a different 
origin. 

The inconsiderable thickness of the vegetable earth on these 
plains is, with M, pe S., a proof that no quantity of it what- 
ever can be deemed a standard for determining the time sups 
posed to have elapsed since the country began to produce ve- 

etabics; for, in an extent. of ten leagues between ‘Turin and 

t. Germans, -he always found its thickness keep within one 
foot, even on the best cultivated spots. Such a small degree 
of thickness evinces, in our author’s opinion, that this 
earth ts subject to a spontaneous decomposition, which limits 
its increase. He ably supports this position by various argu- 
ments, for which we must refer the curious reader to his 


_ book. 


The author’s researches with respect to the temperature of 
the sea, of lakes, arid of the earth, in different depths, are not 
less interesting than the other chapters. Jn order to attain, by 
his experiments, the end which he had proposed to himself, 
M. ne S. found it necessary to construct a thermometer of his 
own inyention. His object i in so doing was diametrically op- 
posite to that pursued in the construction of thermometers 

destined 
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destined to measure. the heat of the air, the latter being cal- 
culated to assume, as quickly as possible, the temperature of 
the fluid surrounding them; whereas, in the thermometer 
which he intended for the same purpose, it was required that. 
the instrument should be influenced by the encompassing fluid 
as slowly as possible :—for, since the temperature of the dotiom 
of the sea was to be ascertained, it became necessary to form 
some expedient by which the thermometer, after havin 

adopted that temperature, should lose nothing of it while 
traversing the body of water through which it returns from 
the bottom up to the surface. With this view, instead of 
a thermometer with mercury in it, M. pe Saussure chose 
one with spirits of wine; because the latter fluid takes a 


longer time before it changes its temperature ; and, instead of 


making the thermometer as small as possible, he gave it a large 
bulbgnd a thick cover of such materials as were likely to be 
teashitetfected ; or through which the calorique was known to 
penetrate with more than usual difficulty. 

We must now quit this agreeable and interesting traveller 
for the present; hoping that, in our next Appendix, we shall 
resume our conversation with him under less limited circums 


stances. 
[ To be continued.) Hutt..r. 





Arr. XIII. De la Revolution Frangoise, &c. i. e On the French 
Revolution. By M. Necker. 8vo. 4 Vols. pp. about 340 in 
each. 1796. Importedby De Boffe, London. Price il. sewed, 


T HE name of NECKER is so well known in Europe, and the 
part which he bore in the administration of France at the 
commencement of the Revolution is so fresh in the memory of 
political readers, that it is not necessary for us to introduce the 
present work by any pfcliminary observations respecting the 
pretensions and character of its author. ‘These circumstanees, 
also, will probably attract towards it a share of public atten- 
tion, which would render us desirous of entering into a pro- 
portionate copious examination of it: but the volumes have 
reached us so very recently, that we have scarcely had time 
thoroughly to peruse them, and shall find ourselves obliged to 
compress our remarks into a smaller compass than we might 
otherwise have allotted. A translation of them, however, or 
of part of them, being advertised, every reader may have an 
opportunity of investigating their contents. 

The performance consists of historical detail, and of re- 
flections. The historical part begins with the administration of 
M, de Brienne, the archbishop of Toulouse, in 1787, and ends 


with 
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with the establishment of the French Constitution of 1795: 
extending to about one-thiid part of the third volume. The 
fourth contains observations on the federal government of 
America, and on the limited monarchy of England; with phi- 
losophical remarks on equality. 

At the commencement, M. Necker enters into a laborious 
investigation of the causes that led to and effected the great 
event which is the object of his history ;—if history that may 
be styled, which is so unceasingly interrupted by reflections 
and exclamations. On this branch of the subject, we do not 
meet with any thing that has not been again and again re- 
peated, and exhibited under every aspect, by a variety of pre- 
ceding writers; and the unprovoked war undertaken by France 
against Great Britain, during which this gentleman acted so 
conspicuous a part, is passed over in silence: though, perhaps, 
it contributed more powerfully and immediately to the French 
Revolution, than all other causes united. 

In 1781, M. Necker says, he left the finances well balanced, 
the, revenue equalling the expenditure. The King, he thinks, 
was deceived when he believed, on the word of M. de Maure- 
pas, that another Minister of the Finances would execute the 
busiriess equally well. His Majesty appointed, successively, 
the extravagant M. de Calonne, the virtuous but weak M. dé 
Fourqueux, and finally the accomplished but rash Archbishop 
of Toulouse. Immediately before this last appointment, the 
king had thoughts of replacing M. Necker; and had this de- 
sign been carried into execution, our author observes, ¢ none 
of those events would have occurred, which soon afterward 
happened*.’ In 1788, after the dismission of M. de Brienne, 
who had been translated from the archbishopric of Toulouse to 
that of Sens, M, NEcKER was again called into office. §¢ I 
went (he says) to Versailles. ‘Che King saw me in his closet 
in presence of the Queen. His Majesty, in his great goodness, 
manifested some degree of embarrassment at the meeting, hav- 
ing sent me into exile in the preceding year. I spoke of no- 
thing but my devoted attachment and respect ; and from that 
moment, I was replaced about my Prince, as I had been in 
former times +.’ He might have added that the place which 
he now occupied was still nearer to royalty than before, since 
he was now admitted as a member of the Cabinet; an honor 
which he had formerly solicited in vain, and the refusal of. 
which so deeply wounded his pride that he carried his resigna- 
tion to the Queen, who readily accepted it. 

The author’s account of his ¢ Second Administration’ is the 
most elaborate and interesting part of the publication. The 
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reader of it, however, must not expect any regular series of 
narrative, nor any thing like unity of time, place, or action. 
The whole is in the style of a homily, and the few facts that 
are mentioned disappear in the unconnected mass of emphatic 
declamation, which is intended to exculpate himself by crimi- 
nating his adversaries. His general reflections are scattered 
with a liberal hand; and though among them we do not find 
any that are recommended by either novelty or ingenuity, many 
of them are both solid and seasonable. ‘The following may 
serve for an example *; 


‘ Those who advise the European governments rashly to employ 
measures of rigour and severity continually quote the French Revo- 
lution in support of their system and their counsels. I request these 
governments to study with attention, and for themselves, the exam- 
ple thus set before them as a guide for their judgment. They will 
then see that the French Revolution essentially originated in thought- 
less acts of power and authority.’—* Let courtiers therefore beware 
of inciting the Sovereigns of Europe to violent resolutions, by. speak- 
ing to them of the Revolution in France; this would be deluding 
them by false appearances, in order to detach their attention from 
reality. Such modes of procedure should be left to ignorant and 
superficial men, who form general conclusions from particular circum- 
stances which occupy their thoughts; while it may be forgiven in 
the nobles of France, who are so deeply interested in extolling the 
merit of boldness, after having so grievously wandered from the dic- 
tates of prudence.’ 

M. Necker well unfolds the principles of administration of 
the National Convention, and justly.arraigns their rapacity and 
prodigality. - He has treated this subject perhaps more ably 
than his countryman Sir Francis d’lvernois : but he forgets, as 
well as that gentleman, that the French acted like a party in a 
law-suit, who should think that he ought never to regard ex- 
pence, provided he can gain his cause. 

The criticism on the constitution of 17¢5 abounds with just 
though trite remarks. According to our author, the great de- 
fect of that constitution was the want of a due connection be- 
tween its component parts; and particularly the want of a 
sufficient intimacy between the legislative and executive pow- 
ers :—whether this objection be well founded, time alone can 
reveal, 

The author’s reflections on the English and American con- 
stitutions, contrasted with the principles of French equaiity, will 
be familiar to an English reader; being principally borrowed 
from books in his language ; and though, in a practical view, 
such remarks can never be unseasonable, those of M. Necker 
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are written in too academic a style to be much relished by those 
who most require them. ‘The reader is fatigued, also, by the 
perpetual recurrence of the same thoughts, expanded but not 
invigorated, amplified but not impressed. 

Among the multitude of memoirs respecting the French Re- 
volution, it will not be easy for the future historian to discover 
materials for a consistent and authentic narrative. Each au- 
thor is his own hero; and each actor in the great scene exhi- 
bits himself as the principal figure, —as the centre on which the 
whole system turned,—as the propitious divinity whose influ- 
ence, had at not been counteracted by malignant powers, would 
have produced order and happiness. No one of these writers 
is better entitled to boast than M. Necxrr; and no one has 
more freely used the privilege. His vanity extends to every 
thing that is connected with himselt, or with France particu~ 
Jarly,—the great theatre of his glory. Of the French nation 
‘he always speaks as being the most illustrious on earth, and 
equally pre-eminent in arts, arms, letters, eloquence, and 
poetry. He even takes a pride in augmenting the ‘population 
of that country bs nearly one-fourth, and in magnifying its ex- 
tent in a still higher proportion. When (vol. iv. p. 162.) he 
gives to it 25,000 square leagues, he makes his minutes of 
longitude equal to those of latitude ; not reflecting that, at 50 
degrees frem the equator, three of the former do not amount 
to two of the latter; and that the medium of the degrees of 


longitude in France is under 14 geometrical leagues. Git. 





Art. XIV. Lssat Historique, Politique, &F Moral, &c. i.e. An 
‘ Historical, Moral, and Political Essay on Antient and Modern 
Revolutions. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 693. De Boffe, London, 


Some Platonists have been fond of defending the whimsical 
™ opinion that human souls are eternal self-subsistent Beings, 
ever migrating into fresh human bodies, limited in numbers, 
and whose whole variety is exhausted in the course of one or 
two thousand years. Hence they would argue, “© you may 
observe the same souls and groupes of souls, as to character, 
pursuit, and train of idea, re-appearing, after a lapse of ages, 
almost in the original succession; and repeating, under other 
names and climates, the virtues, the vices, and the exploits 
which characterized their former incarnations.” One would 


suppose this theory to have been embraced by the author of the 
work before us.. For every incident of the French revolution, 
whether trivial or extraordinary, he finds a parallel in antient 
history ; and for every character that has been remarkable in 
it he discovers some classical archetype. ‘The resemblances ate 


often 
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often pointed out with more wit than judgment: but the com- 
parisons are always carried on with learning, eloquence, and 
vivacity. In specudation, the author is one of those Quixotes 
ef independence who prefer the peaceful anarchy of the savage 
state to any form of liberty that is coerced by human laws: 
but, in practice, -his attachment to royalty appears to have cost 
him his fortune and his country. . 

The introduction sketches the plan of an extensive work, of 
which the object’ will be to compare the French Revolution 
with all the revolutions antient and modern, that have resem« 


dled it, or have led the way to it. The volume now published 
. comprizes only its features.of resemblance with the revolutions 


of Greece. In the first chapter, the author declares for the 
doctrine of the eternity of the earth, and of its human popula- 
tion. He consequently supposes that there are natural causes 
always at work, adequate to the extinction of any attainable 
degree of human civilization, and which have repeatedly ef- 
faced the very remembrance of the past. He rejects the notion 
of a perpetually progressive improvement in the state of society, 
and is inclined to number the late revolutions of France among 
the magnificent follies of men. He expects from it, ultimately, 
little influence on the condition of surrounding nations, and as 
little alteration in the state of the multitude at home. 

A parallel is drawn (Chap. v.) between the abolition of the 
heroic monarchies of Greece in favor of legislative republics, 
and the somewhat similar .contagious democratic ferment of 
our own times. In the antient world, the author every where 
sces modern Europe. He finds at Athens emigrants and reve- 
lutionary tribunals; and, in the massacre of Eleusis, a second 
of September, nay the very names of the French Factions, the 
Mountain and the Plain. Megacles is compared with Zallien. 
The Jacobins, ‘with‘a most ingenious absurdity, are likened to 
the Spartans, and are maintained to have borrowed their cpi- 
nions and their emblems from Lycurgus and his followers, ~A 
defence of them occurs at p. 84, which merits attention. The 
resembling character of the Athenians and Parisians, neither 
of which is on the whole praiseworthy, is traced with a skilfuk 
hand in the xvi1ith chapter ; and this serves for an intreduc- 
tion to an extensive survey of the state of knowlege in Greéce, 
at the zera of the republican revolution. — | 

Among the curious quotations from antient authors, may be 
ranked the voyage of Hanno,’here inserted entire, and com- 
pared with that of Captain Cook. The humanity of the Eng- 


-]ish navigator, in sowing the South-Sea Islands with nutritive 


plants, is deservedly and well praised,—but not better than in 


‘those beautiful lines of Les Fardins of De Lille, 
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** Ta voile en arrivant leur annoncait la paix, 

“© Et ta voile en partant leur laissait des bienfaits,” &ce. 
All this is preparatory to a long parallel between Great Britain 
and Carthage ; in which it is observed that each produced but 
one great general, Hannibal and Marlborough; that their con- 
stitutions were not unlike; that their colonies revolted ; and 
that their coincidences of fortune already extend to very minute 
particulars. | 

Egypt is compared with modern Italy, as having been the 
source.of arts and superstitions to the antient world. 

The xxxvitith chapter, concerning the Celts, confounds, 
after the manner of Pelloutier, the Gaelic, Cimbric, and Go- 
thic nations ; which were radically distinct from each other in 
language, manners, and religion. Switzerland and Scythia are 
paired, not very fortunately ; while Macedon and Prussia are 
placed in parallel, with great felicity. ‘Lyre is assimilated to 
Holland, and the Persian empire to Germany. 

These steps lead us to a very detailed, interesting, and well- 
conducted parallel between the present revolution-war of the 
French, and the Medic war of the Greeks; in which the author 
comprehends the whole period intervening between the battle 
of Marathon in the time of Darius. and the general pacification 
under Artaxerxes. ‘These wars had nearly the same causes, 
and the same success is at first observable on the part of the 
allies; afterward, the same reverses. ‘The following passage 
will give an idea of the manner in which the author unites the 


different facts: 

P. 326. ‘ Hippias, last king of Athens, ‘had retired to the 
court of Artaphernes, brother of, Darius, and satrap of Lydia. 
The brothers of Lovis XVI. had sought a refuge at the court of 
Coblentz. The Athenians immediately said that Darius favoured 
the tyrant, who was intriguing to raise up enemies against his 
country ; and Deputies were sent to Artaphernes, to require him to 
desist from protecting the cause of Hippias. The French insisted 
that Leopold should forbid the assemblage of the fugitive princes 
and nobles in his states. Artaphernes openly replied that, if the 
as desired the good-will of the great king, they must replace 

ippias on the throne. The German Emperor seemed to obey the 
orders of the National Assembly, but secretly pursued an opposite 


conduct. 


¢ Darius complained that the Greeks fomented the rebellion of the 
Ionian towns, and intermeddled with the internal government of his 
provinces. The German princes complained of insolent decrees, 
which affected their territory. | 

¢ Amid these mutual reproaches, it was impossible for the minds 
of men loag to preserve the moderation which they affected. Both 
parties oe: Pies to intend peace, and both prepared for war. Ex- 


asperation spred- Hipptas, at the court of Suza, desckibed the 
Greeks 
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Greeks as factious foes to order. The emigrants invoked Europe 
against the sworn enemies of kings. ‘The Athenians and the French 
recommended insurrection against the tyrants who oppressed the li- 
berties of nations. The one party sounded an alarm of republican- 
ism, the other of slavery. Reciprocal insults provoked both to arms. 
The Greeks then, the French since, got the start of Persian indo- 
lence, and of German phlegm; and they attacked first. The 69th 
olympiad, and the year 1792, commenced with the hostilities of wars 
which are but too memorable. ‘T'he Athenians precipitated themselves 
on Asia Minor, the French on Brabant ; and both are repelled, leav- 
ing behind them flames which required torrents of blood to quench.” 


Dumouriez is ill-compared with Miltiades : with Themistocles, 
the resemblance of character and fortune would have been 
more obvious. Pichegru is likened to Pausanias. The fol- 
lowing table of parallelism between the two wars occurs at 





Pp: 339 : ° 
. Confederated against Greece. Confederated against France. 
The empire of Persia. The empire of Germany. 
Allies. Allies. 
The Arabians. The Spaniards. 
The Thracians. The Russians. 
The Macedonians. The Prussians. 
Maritime Powers. Maritime Powers, 
The Carthaginians. The English. 
The ‘T'yrians. The Hollanders. 
Revolted Provinces, Revolted Provinces. 
‘Boeotia. Flanders. 
Argolis. Liege. 
Isles of the Archipelago. Avignon. 

Greck Emigrants. French Emigrants. 
Hippias and his adherents Monsieur and his adherents. 
Neutral Nations. Neutral Nations. 

The Scythians. The Swiss. 
The Thessalians. The Scandinavians. 
The Cretans. The Anseatic towns. 
The Greeks began their War The French began their War 
without an Ally. without an Ally. 


The author pushes the resemblance to a number of petty 
incidents, which we have not room to enumerate :—but it 
seems natural to conclude that, as a long posterity has on the 
whole taken part with the Greeks in their splendid and victo- 
tious struggle for liberty and independence, so it will view 
with favor the exertions of the French, when the tomb shall 
have heaped its mold on their follies and their crimes. The 


influence of the triumph of the Greeks was inconsiderable, as 


to 
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to other nations. Junius Brutus had, indeed, been.deputed by 
Targuin ‘to the oracle of Delphi, soon after the expulsion of 
Hippias; and perhaps he thes acquired his hostility to kings. 
The revolution of France seems likely to terminate, without 
forming any other regicide than Ankarstr:m. 

The first Part of this work is terminated by a chapter of de- 
tached reflections, in which the author ascribes to the moral cor- 
ruption of this age the chief influence in accelerating the revo- 
lution. £ Philosophers, (says he,) with hearts of executioners, 
have deprived us of the hopes of a better life. What wonder, 
if man thus insulated in the universe, —having no object to feed 
his hopes but the amelioration of this speck and shoal of time,— 
should pursue the first earthly phantom that promised him 
some visionary reward /? The author himself is, however, no 
ardent believer, and has consecrated four chapters to a sum- 
mary of objections against Christianity. In style, he more 
resembles Bernardin de Saint Pierre than any other late French 
writer. 

In Part If. of this volume, the author is occupied in con- 
trasting the intellectual character of the philosophic ages of 
Alexander with that of our own times. ‘The Syracusan revo- 
lution accomplished by Dion, which originated in the opinions 
of a caballing sect of ‘philosophers, is analyzed. ‘The misfor- 
tunes of the exiled Dionysius were severer than those of the 
Bourbons. A long list of unfortunate sovercigns is given, all 
marshalled in melancholy array,—-Oedipus, Orestes, Idome- 
neus, Demara‘us, Hippias. Pausanias If. of Sparta, Darius 
flying before Alexander and murdered by his courtiers, Cleo- 
menes crucified in Algypt, Antiochus Hierax: imprisoned by 
Ptolemy, Antiochus X. a vagabond in Parthia, and Mithrie 
dates self-poison’d. Among the moderns, are enumerated 
Gelimer, Lamberg, Pietro de’ Medici, the emperor Henry IV. 
the Count of Flanders expelled by Artavelle, Charles V. and 


‘VIE. of France, Henry VI. Edward IV. and Richard II. of 


England,—and Stanislaus of Poland. An elaborate collation 
of the fortunes and formal condemnations of Agis. of Sparta, 


Charles I, of England, and Louis XVI. of France, occupies 
many chapters :— the English monarch appears to the author to 


have deserved Senidhienc more than the other two. 


The account of the subdivisions of the Greek sects of philo- 
sophy, “which is illustrated by a table, is very unsatisfactorily 
executed, As the author frequently quotes the German writers, 
and has translated a fragment of Klopstack, he would have 
done well to. consult in this department the recent work of M, 
Ticdeiana {see Rev. vol, xx. p. 573, and vol, xxi. p» 504.) 
GE the: French school of metaphysics, he speaks with be~ 
a coming 
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coming disparagement: the Encyclopedists were rather 
priests of philosophy than philosophers; the diffusers, not the in- 
venters, of their unprincipled principles. Helvetius has the 
strongest claim to originality of mind. It is well observed thac 
the philosophers of Greece, born in republics, and experienced 
in all the inconveniences of democratic factions, mostly fa- 


‘voured a monarchical constitution of government, and thus gave 


birth to a willing submission to the Macedonian arms: where- 
as our philosophers, familiar only with the practical inconve- 
niences of monarchy, have favoured in their speculations a re- 
publican constitution of government, and thus assisted the ex- 
tension of French influence. 

A dissertation on the relative character of religions, as pre- 
valent in the antient and in the modern world, next occurs. 
Polytheism amused the people and catered for their pleasures, 
but was ill calculated to withstand either the arguments of Epi- 
curus or the jests of Lucian. The following chapters treat of 
Christianity, and predict its downfal, as a religion in its 
wane. 


© P. 633. In England (says our author) Christianity will expire with 
the profoundest indifference. The cause of this lukewarmness in reli- 
gious matters, so conspicuous in Great Britain, is twofold—the mode 
of worship, and the clergy. 

‘ The worship wants pomp and effect. This is the common im- 
perfection of all the reformed churches. Their rites are too few. The 
temples are shut all the week, and a few short prayers compose th 
whole Sunday observance *. Johnson laments this. ? 

' € The clergyman is rich, a man of the world, scarcely known to 
his parishioners, and never to the populace. He is a non-resident, 
and employs a substitute, who gallops from church to church through 


- three or four parishes on Sunday, and then aap a for six days into 


the tainted atmosphere of the town in which he dwells. The philo- 
sopher may admire the urbane manners and enviable leisure of the 
English priest: but the religionist must feel that it accelerates the 
decease of Christianity. The astonishment of a foreigner is hardly 
conceivable, when he is told that these men in black, who receive 
women at their houses, who dance at balls, who empty their bottle ; 
in a word, who live like other men s—are the clergy. ‘The erudition, 
the generosity, the hospitality, which I have witnessed in priests of 
the English church, make me deplore from the bottom of my heart 
that ruin to which I behold them hastening. I cannot think their 
manners compatible with their revenues: those are their own, but 
these belong to the people. If I speak freely, I crave excuse: it is 
from gratitude for virtues to which I am indebted, that I would warn 


the clergy to provide against the approaching catastrophe of their for- 
tunes.’ 





* Our readers will easily detect this misrepresentation ; as well_as 
the want of qualification in some of the subsequent assertions. 
App. Rev. Vou. xxu. Pp The 
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The author then proceeds to inquire (in the LVth chapter) 
what religion will supplant Christianity ? 


‘ P. 649. Interesting (says he) as this question may be, it is 
scarcely to be resolved from extant data. Christianity sickens every 
day ; yet we behold no hidden sect silently circulating in Europe, 
and efcroaching on the antient reli, ‘on. Jupiter will hardly revive. 
The doctrine of Swedenborgh and his illuminated followers is but Ic- 
cally successful, and is unlikely to become a prevailing superstition. 
The few may plausibly pretend to inspiration, but not the crowd. A 


-moral worship, which should personify the virtues, and ordain alle- 


goric rites to Courage, to Truth, and to Justice, is too absurd and 
cold to last. Theism has still less chance. It may suit the sage, but 
not the vulgar. A God, an immortal soul, an impending retribution, 


can never find, in the sophisms of metaphysicians, a proof which would 


impress the multitude. Will some new Mahomet, bursting from the 
East,—that womb of impostors,—with fire and steel in his hands, 
overrun Europe, and institute a novel idolatry? Or will a prophet 
of our own arise, when Christianity shall have fallen into absolute 
discredit, and preach some original enthusiasm, with a persuasive elo- 
quence which shall be able to combat the religious torpor of corrupt 
societies? Alas! eloquence is no longer a solitary talent, nor im- 


‘posture practicable: he would dwindle, like a into 
‘contempt. Yet some religion we must have, or society will perish. 


‘The more we contemplate the question, the more reasons do we find 
for alarm. All Europe seems on the brink of a dissolution, of which 


the desolation of France is but the harbinger.’ 


In this whole speculation, we cannot help viewing the au- 
thor as the dupe of his infidel prejudices. He confounds Reli- 
gion with the church, and Christianity with established modes. 

The necessities of government may one day confiscate, here, 
as in France, the revenues of an opulent priesthood: but, in 
this case, (if we do not misunderstand the drift of recent pub- 
OER it is to very evangelical Christians that the popular- 
ization of the measure. would be entrusted. Where does Great 
Britain offer a single symptom of the decay of Christianity ? 
Our Sunday schools have taught the catechism to every child, 
and led the way to a religious rather than to an irreligious fa- 
naticism. Is it to the devout riots of Birmingham, to the rising 
convents of the papists, or to the crowded conventicles of me- 
thodism, that the author would point for his proofs of decaying 

iety ? Ate not numerous associations, composed of men high 
fn tank and consequence, really acquiring applause by acting 
as committees of inquisition to prosecute the writings of an in- 


—fidel ? - Has the author never heard of the meritorious exertions 


of Mrs. Hannah Moore and her imitators? If Christianity were 

forsaken by the men, it would be preserved and extended by the 

women of Englatid. A-change of spirit may indeed be traced 

in our Zealots : in the time of Charles I, the earlier were cre 
| Stuaieé 
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studied than the later scriptures: the reverse is now the case- 
During the late controversy, Bp. Watson’s Apology was receiv- 
ed with less gratitude by the People than Mr. Paley’s Evidences. 
The writings of Agricola have proved that Christianity can 
wholly spare the support of the Jewish sacred books. Were 
we to pre. a conjecture as to the future religion of the 


people, we should expect that philosophers may succeed in ba- 
nishing the Mosaic miracles, but will be ineflicacious in their 
attacks on the resurrection of Jesus. 

To conclude: This whole volume deserves to excite notice, 
and to obtain perusal. In nothing does it resemble that crowd 
of ephemeral common-place works, which every week hatches 
from the mud of the revolution. Much peculiarity and novelty 
of view, and information very comprehensive, distinguish the 
author. He quotes even to pedantry, when he is examining a 
beaten topics and his style swells into eloquence, when he can 
snatch himself from the men of history and society, to describe 
his excursions into Canada and his passion for savagism. He 
is apparently an emigrant, though closely allied in opinion to 
the present rulers of France. We should expect that a work 
so honourable to his talents, and so consonant with. the views 


of his country, will be a sufficient title to secure his return. ‘Tay 
a 





Art. XV. Sartomon Gessner von I. I. Hottincer: t.e. The 
Life of Soromon Gessner. By I. I. Hottincer, with Gess- 
ner’s Portrait. 8vo. pp. 270. Zurich. 1796. 


HATEVER title to ** deathless fame,’? or whatever merit, 

the celebrated writers of modern times may possess, the 
admiration of their works is generally bounded by the frontiers 
of the country which gave them birth; and distant nations 
hear but a faint echo of the loudest encomiums bestowed on 
authors in their natale solum. ‘The languages of the more po- 
lished nations, indeed, are familiar to the learned and to the 
well-educated classes of society throughout Europe: but how 
few attain to such intimate acquaintance with any foreign 
tongue, as not only to think but also to feel with the author 
who is writing init! Translations, too, though very useful when 
made even with tolerable accuracy from scientific works, or 
mere relations of facts, become uninteresting and frequently 
insipid, when attempted from productions of wit and genius ; 
in which, manner and style, often inimitable on account of their 
peculiarity, are such distinguishing features. Some writers, how- 
ever, most conspicuously favoured by nature, are so faithful in 
their representations, so happy in their manner, and so simple 
in their expressions, that they seem to belong to no country 
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exclusively, and to lose little through the medium of even in- 
different translations. Homer, the Arabian Nights, Cervantes, 
Ossian, and the Bard whose life we now announce to our 
readers, prove the justice of this remark beyond all doubt, 
and shew that truth, good sense, and wit, though they strike 
most forcibly on the mind when conveyed in proper terms, will 
shine with much lustre through any version or language. ‘This 
is particularly the case with regard to Gessner. His Pastorals, 
Daphnis, and the Death of Abel, are translated not only into 
the more polite languages of Europe, but also into those of the 
Sclavonian Stock, e.g the Hungarian. In England, his works 
have been generally read ever since their appearance ; and 


_there is scarcely a book-stall in the metropolis which does not 


exhibit some part of his poetry for sale. We are therefore in- 


Clined to believe that many of our readers will be pleased with 
_ Some particulars of this writer’s life, as given by his present 


biographer. 
M. Hottincer, it appears, lived on terms of intimacy with 


’ Gessner 5 and, for this reason, and on account of his eminent 


literary character, he was requested by the family of his de- 
ceased friend to publish the present memoirs. 

Sclomon Gessner was born at Zurich in the year 1730. His 
family had always been distinguished as producing men of let- 
ters; and so early as in the 16th century, Conrad Gessner ac- 
quired such fame for his knowlege in natural history and 
philosophy, that he was called the German Pliny. Among his 
descendants, Fohn Gessner, a contemporary and friend of the 
great Haller, shone conspicuous in natural science, especially 
in botany ; yet not more than his brother Yames did in the 
study of antiquities and coins. As to our amiable poet, whose 
father was a senator, no one suspected, in the more early years 
of his life, that he wouldever become the favourite of Europe, 
and that he would revive, in our times, the rural strains of 
Theocritus. A very preposterous method of teaching the 
classics prevailed at that time in Switzerland, which was pre- 
cisely calculated to give disgust to boys of quick parts. In- 
stead, therefore, of attending to his tutors, during the hours 
of instruction, he misemployed his time in modelling wax 
figures ; thus manifesting his early partiality for the arts of 
design, in which he afterward attained to an uncommon degree 
of skill. Happening, also, to meet with a translation of Robin- 
son Crusoe, the romantic storyof that adventurer took sucli 
hold on his imagination, that he composed a number of simi- 
lar tales, replete with the most fantastic flights of genius. ‘The 
result was, that he remained utterly ignorant of the rudiments 
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of grammar. His masters, therefore, despairing of him, pro- 
nounced him unfit for any of the learned professions; and a 
celebrated scholar, who was then considered as another Numa, 
and was consulted as a sage, being requested to give his opi- 
nion of the boy, sent him back to his parents, after a short 
examination, with the mortifying decision that the capability 
of reading and writing, and some proficiency in cyphering, were 
all that they had to expect with regard to their son. : 

Here the intelligent biographer makes the following re- 
mark : 

‘It would appear that young people are often more impartially and 
skilfully judged by their playfellows and companions, than by those 
who have the care of their instruction. For any display of talents, 
proper materials are requisite, which a boy of quick parts does not 
always find in the first rudiments, or may happen to dislike ; while, 
in an intercourse with those of his own age, he will soon manifest 
his powers, and easily obtain the rank to which his merit entitles 
him. In such a situation, a slighted boy, unless hereditary bashful- 
ness, bodily infirmity, or moral defect, should hinder him from rising, 
will be neglected more from actual want of capacity, than from any 
prejudices of-his companions. A boy, on the other hand, who takes 
place of the rest, and is chosen sing of the play, will enjoy such a dis- 
tinction less on account of any blind partiality in the clectors, than 
from a prudent estimation of their own advantage: for, at that age, 
all the groveling passions, by which the natural relations of civil society 
are so often warped, have but little scope. A boy does not wish for 
deception but for enjoyment; and he chearfully submits to those 
who are capable of procuring for hima degree of happiness superior 
to what he himself can accomplish. It is at least certaia, I think, 
that, among young people, esteem ever attaches to merit, though it 
be not always such as men would deem real; and that no youth, who 
is distinguished by his companions, can be altogether destitute of 
parts.’ 


This remark applies peculiarly to Gessner when a boy. 
Without him, his young friends ‘thought their amusements 
and sports imperfect, and all crowded joyfully about him as 
soon as he entered their circles. 

In order to regain, in some measure, the time lost at school, 
his parents put him under the tuition of a country clergyman; 
and in this situation he improved so far ‘as to be able to read 
some of the Latin poets. German literature being then in its 
dawn, the young student eagerly perused such authors in his 
native tongue as he could procure. He also discovered a turn 
for drawing: but his father, who carried on a considerable 
trade in books, wishing him to follow this business, fixed him 
at Berlin with an eminent bookseller. Here, however, young 


Gessner, being made a dradge, was soon disgusted with such 
| Pp 3 treatment, 
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treatment, and left his master. His parents were displeased 
at this step, and slackened their remittances, which they con- 


- Sidered to be the best method of bringing him back to his 


duty :—but his ambition, as well as his inclination, resisted 
their yiews, though he soon found himself obliged to adopt 
some expedient for supplying his wants; and necessity now 
called forth those talents which had been so long entirely 
hidden, that his undiscerning friends, as we have seen, had 
denied him the necessary capabilities of mind. On a sudden, he 
disappeared from his acquaintances, who sought him to no 
purpose; while, in fact, he had only locked himself up in his 
room. Having passed a few weeks in the most recluse retire- 
ment, he waited on the king's painter, whose friendship. he 
had already gained, and requested that gentleman to follow 
him to his chambers. Here the walls were found covered 
with paintings, which he had just finished. Being asked from 
what originals they were copied, he assured his surprised 
friend that they were all of his own invention; on which he 
was much complimented by the painter. Indeed, Gessner had 
formed a scheme of subsisting by this occupation, if no re- 
conciliation with his parents could be effected otherwise than 
by returning to his former master. Fortunately, however, 
he procured both pardon and leave to prolong his stay at 
Berlin ; where he introduced himself to several men of letters, 
especially to Ramler, whose poetry and critical sagacity were al- 
ready much esteemed. From this city Gessner then departed 
to Hamburgh; where, among others, an acquaintance with that 
pleasing poet Hagedorn contributed not a little to mature 
Gessner’s literary talents; and, on returning to Switzerland, he 
carried with him a refined and established taste. About this 
time, as Bodmer’s name stood in high repute both for poetry and 
criticism, Gessner failed not to avail himself of his celebrated 
countryman’s learning. Zurich being likewise successively vi- 
sited by Klopstock and Wieland, these distinguished geniuses 
fanned his ardor for literary fame no less by their conversation 
than by the lustre of their names. He was also much improved 
by his intercourse with a few accomplished young men of his 
own.age, who afterward, as well as himself, became renowned 
in the republic of letters. 

We cannot help observing, in this place, that the biographer, 
in this part-of his narrative, has displayed much skill in tracing 
the various incidents and causes to which Gessner owed his 
future celebrity; and those who are acquainted with conti- 
nental literature will here find an abundance of interesting in- 


formation. : 
After 
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After some smaller publications, which were favourably re- 
ceived, Gessner wrote his Pastorals. We, undoubtedly, had 
studied with care the great models of this species of poetry : 
but it would be doing him little justice to call him a success- 
ful imitator, His manner is novel, and chiefly adapted to the 
age in which he wrote. The Shepherds of Theocritus ar 
sensual, and, in every respect, such as nature made them 3 
while those of Gessner are Beings elevated above the standard of. 
mankind, and are rather an offspring of the virtuous poet’s ima- 
gination than real men. Whether he deserves censure or 
praise for deviating from his predecessors is a question which 
inay furnish ample matter for discussion: but we would remind 
the fastidious, that criticism is but a poor and blunt weapon te 
employ against the most unequivocal applause of all Europe. 
Gessner’s cause, in our opinion, is the same with that of Raf- 


fuelle and Michael Angelo, which has been so ably pleaded 


against the inferior Venetian and Flemish schools by the late 
Sit J. Reynolds, in his discourse on this subject; and which 
discourse no one, who is unbiassed and open to sound argu- 
ment, can read without satisfaction. 

It would be useless to enumerate the different performances 
of an author whose works are in every person’s hands. We 
shall only add a few observations on the signal success which 
lis writings experienced in France. 

The Death of Abel, being translated at Paris by a native 
German, was revised by Toussaint. It so much pleased the 
public of that polished metropolis, that, within a fortnight, 
two editions were printed off; and, before the year elapsed, a 
third became necessary. Gessner’s other pubiications were 
now in great request ; and the most celebrated men in France, 
especially Zurgot and Diderot, lent their assistance towards ren- 
dering the translation more perfect. Two letters of Diderot and 
Rousseau are annexed to these memoirs, which evince the great 
esteem in which they both held the Swiss poet. The Duchess 
of Choiseul, who was then at the head of taste in France, re- 
quested Gessner to settle at Paris: but he declined it, stating, 
by way of apology, that he was retained in his native place by 
the tenderest ties of nature. 

The narrowness of Gessner’s fortune obliged him to dedicate 
much of his time to painting and engraving, which he culti- 
vated to considerable perfection, though he was often dejected 
at his imaginary inability of attaining that excellence which 
he had conceived in his own mind. In private life, he was 
much respected, and still more beloved. His good-nature, 


his wit, and his humour, endeared him to all his friends. 
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After an happy and meritorious life, he was carried off by an 
apoplexy in the year 1788, at the age of only 538. 

For specimens of Gessner’s poetic works, with English tran- 
sletions, the reader is’ referred to our General Index, vol. 1. 
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Arr. XVI. Joannis Lanican, S. Th. D. et in Academia Ticinencé 
Professoris, Institutionum Biblicarum Pars Prima. Vol. I. 8vo. 


pp. 582. Pavia. 


HOUGH this volume has been in circulation on the Conti- 
nent during three years, it has but recently come into our 
hands.—It ‘is one of the many proofs which we could produce, 
that theology in general, and Biblical criticism in particular, 
begin to wear a more liberal and reconciling aspect than they 
did twenty years ago. Dr. Lanican is a moderate Romanist, 
though educated at Rome itself: where, we suspect, his doc- 
trines, on some particulars, would be scarcely deemed orthodox : 
but he has for some time been professor in the university of Pavia; 
in which, Cisalpine principles, and the maxims of the Gallican 
church, are openly avowed and defended, tothe no small cha- 
grin and dissatisfaction of the Roman See. Our cautious 
author, however, has not much exposed himself to animad- 
versions from that quarter. A saving clause is at times intro- 
duced, to shew that he is a true son of the Catholic church; 
and that he has, throughout, made it his study to follow and 
defend the analogy of Catholic Faith *. 

In a well written preface, of pure and easy Latinity, Dr. L. 
gives a concise and clear acccount of the nature of this work. — 
After having acknowleged and deplored that the study of the 
Scriptures, in the ages of scholastic divinity, was much ne- 
glected ; and having ingenvously confessed that the reform- 
ation (or, as he terms it, the heresy of Luther and Calvin) 
contributed greatly to the renewal of that study ; he complains 
that still too little attention is paid to it in most Catholic uni- 
versities. We copy the following passage, as a specimen of 
the author’s style and manner: with which, we think, our 
readers will be pleased : the rather, as it gives us a good pic- 
ture of the present state of divinity in Italy: 

‘ Nostra quidem atate, hac studia multo magis quam ante apud nos exculta 


sunt. Longe tamen abest, ut tam communia sint quam est exoptandum. 
Licet enim in academiis fiant prelectiones Biblice ; bine tamen non con- 





* ¢ Inter hac autem nikil magis curo, quam ut analogiam fidei catholice se- 
quar et vindicem; atgque studia mea €0 conferam, ut tis, gui mea legant, 
nulla detur occasio incidends in crimen a sygzodo Tridenjino damnatum,’ &c. 
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sequimur generalem illam eruditionem, qua adolescentes sacro ministerio ad- 
dicendos imbui opporteret. Nam quum pauci, saltem in multis regionibus, 
academias frequentent, in lycais minortbus, ad que plerique clerici confluunt, 
sapius desideratur schola hermeneutica. Quippe hac studia vulgs censentur 
tanquam hominibus sublimiori ingenio praditis, vel abundantiort otio fruen- 
tibus apta, quasi inter disciplinas virts ecclesiasticis excolendas locum neces- 
saria non teneant. Drm verd tam turpiter negliguntur, mirum non est 
passim inveniri homines, qui, etsi sese doctos existiment, ne sciunt quidem 
guid ea ferant.—Ahi in casibus conscientie, ut aivnt, solvendis etatem 
terunt ; alii vero, qui paullo altius surgunt, in quastionibus millies discussis 
immorantur, thique pedem jfigunt ; quin Scripturas pro earum digmMtate 
scrutentur, vel integram complexionem doctrine salutaris, in iis latenits, 
perspicere cupiant. Heu! quantum a morilus majorum recessimus, quibus 
tantopere in deliciis fuerat ars Scripturarum, ut non calcari sed freno iis 
opus esset! Queritur Hieronymus, omnes hance artem sibi _— vindicare : 
nunc vero in aliud extremum prolapsi sumus ; alque duma_ petulantium 
ingeniorum audacia cavemus, malumus esse indocti, et suave ottum complec- 
timur. Nam, ut Scripturis minus equo incembatur, haud parum facit 
fuga laboris, quem hac studia postulant. Isthec socordia ed fovetur, quod 
plurimi ad pend theologicas accedant, illorum studiorum expertes, sine 
guibus in re hermeneutica parum vel nihil proficias. Quam multi nullum 
fere apparatum huc afferant, preter sterilem quamdam Latina lingue cog- 
niticnem 3 aliarum veterum linguarum, kistorie et morum antiquarum gen- 
tium (ut de ceteris sileam) ignari, experientia satis superque docet.—Faxit 
vero Deus, ut tandem aliguando candidati disciplinarum theologicarum ea 
sibi comparare conentur, quorum ope Scripturarum intelligentiam assequi 
valeant ; et in sacris hisce studits pro eorum dignitate atque utilitate, immo 

ecessitate, sese excrccant. . « In ipso sinuw Ecclesia fervent innumerabiles 


disputationes, quarum magna pars in oblivionem citd abirent, modo viri 


ecclesiastici scientiam religionis et salutis ex sacris fontibus haurire sata- 


gerent ; in quibus, pura et sincera, sine novitiarum hypotheseon com- 
mixtione, traditur *.’ 


Who would imagine that this was written by a professor of 


divinity on the other side of the Alps? We do not think that 
any Protestant will refuse his cordial assent to all that is here 
said. Nay, we fear that some of Dr. Lanican’s reproaches 


are applicable to many of our own clergy, as well as to these 
of Rome. psi viderint. 


The present volume, though nota small one, contains onl 


a part of the Doctor’s plan, which is to comprehend three dis 


tinct objects: namely, The History of the sacred Books; Biblical 


antiquities; and Hermeneutics strictly so termed, or the method 
of interpreting Scripture. 


Dr. L, divides his first volume into nine chapters; in which 
he treats, 1st, On the various situations of the Hebrew people, 





* The mere English reader will, perhaps, think that we have here. 
quoted too muchin a language which is to him unintelligible : but 


we apprehend that the subject will interest few who are pot capable. 
of understanding Latin. : 


and 
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and of the different revelations which God has been pleased 
to communicate to mankind, from the origin of the world to 
the preaching of the gospel. 

a. Of the origin and division of languages; of the genius 
_ of the Hebrew and other Oriental dialects; and of the changes 

which, in the lapse of time, the former has undergone, 

3: Of the origin of the art of writing, of the more antient 
form of letters, and of the sources from which various nations 
derived the art. 

4. Of the primitive Hebrew letters, and the alterations that 
have happened to them. ‘This is a curious chapter; in which 
the subject is treated with much ingenuity. ‘The Buxtorfian 
system 3s rejectd by Dr. L. with a high hand: but, at the same 
time, he labours earnestly to prove that Ezra made no change in 
the Hebrew characters, whatever the Talmudists and St. Jerom 
may say to the contrary; and that the square form in which 
we have them in our printed Bibles and more elegant MSS. 
is only a gradual deviation of scribes, when aiming at greater 
elegance. We much doubt whether his arguments will appear 
convincing to many modern critics. 

5. Of the general powers and pronunciation of the Hebrew 
Ietters; and of the materials used for writing by the antients, 
particularly by the Jews. 

_6. Of the studies of the antient Hebrews.—Dr. L. aitempts 
to shew that they were not that obscure, ignoble, and igno- 
rant people, which some moderns will have them to have 
been :— We fear, however, that he overstrains his point. 

7, Of the historical monuments of the Hebrews, and of 
the conservation of their sacred books. In this chapter, the 
author is almost entirely a controversialist : struggling against 
the modern hypotheses of Simon, Semler, and Eichhorn ; as 
well as those of Spinosa and Bolingbroke. Some of his po- 
sitions. we think untenable: but it must be allowed that he 
displays abundance of address in defending them; and to many 
Dutch and English theologues they will appear, we doubt 


not, to be well supported. 
.8. On the canonical authority of the books of the Old 


Testament ; ; and of the number of books contained in the 
Hebrew canon. This controversial subject gives the author 
an Opportunity of descanting on inspiration; and here he 
enters the lists with Le Clerc and Eichhorn, and loudly claims 
the victory; with more boldness, we think, than decisive 
effect. 

. Of the canon of the books of the Old. Testament, res 
ceived in the Catholic church. ‘This chapter is likewise 


chiefly controversial. The author is here at great pains to 
prove 
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prove that the Deutro-canonical books, which are commonly 
called Apocrypha, are entitled to a place in the canon of the 
Old Testament; and that their authority is sacred and dogmatical. 
This is surely a hard task, which Dr. L., in our opinion, has 
not well performed; though he has drawn together all that 
made, or seemed to make, for his purpose. We here be- 
hold'a flagrant example of good sense and reason, struggling 
with prejudice, and yielding to its powerful gripe. 

On the whole, this volume contains a large portion of text 
matter, well arranged, and accompanied with many learned 
notes, selected from the best critics of the present age, Pro- 
testant and Catholic; together with a considerable number 
of just remarks from the author’s own pen ;-—and we congra- 
tulate the students in divinity in the university of Pavia, on 
the valuable present which has thus been made to them by 


Dr. Lanican*, Ged..s. 





Art. XVII. Recueil des Actes Diplomatiques concernant la Negotiation 
du Lord Malmesbury avec le Gouvernement de la Republique Frangoises 
suivies @ Observations Diplomatiques §F Politiques. 8vo. pps 19Ce 
Hamburgh. 1797. London, De Boffe. Price 3S. 


1% our account of Letters by a Calm Observer, (vol. xii. p. 77.) 

we controverted the opinion of that writer, that the power 
of Prussia stood on a less solid basis than that of Austria; and 
we expressed a persuasion that Berlin was more likely to attract 
the friendship and alliance of the contiguous independent states, 
than to lose influence by the events of the war. In our review 
of the earliest French plan of pacification, (vol. xvii. p. §37-) 
we suggested, while it was yet time, an use to be made of Cor- 
sica; and had ministers, as they ought to have done, garrisoned 
Sardinia during the friendship of its king, they would have 
still retained both islands, to exchange for conquests of the 
French. In our account of two other works, (vol. xx. p..423 and 
p- 550,) we intimated, during the life of the late Empress, the 
great probability that Russia would, before the term of the 
present contest, perceive her real interest, and endeavour to ag- 
grandize Prussia at the expence of Austria.—We need not now 


—_ 


* Dr. L. is an Irishman by birth, but went at an early period 
of life to Rome; so that he may be considered as an Italian with re- 
spect to education. When the disturbances occurred in the Mila- 
nese, he Icft Pavia; and we have been told that he is now in his 
native country. As the Roman Catholics there have lately esta- 
blished a college, or seminary, they will probably engage him as a 
professor. 





dwell 
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dwell on the proofs which time has afiorded of -the truth of 
these remarks. 

Lhe state-papers prefixed to this tract are well known; and 
the pamphlet itself has but little claim to an attentive notice. 

t contains a defence of Lord Malmesbury’s negociation, which 

it supposes to have been sincere. Its author is even resolved 
not to perceive the arrogance of his Lordship’s conditions, and 
treats them as still worthy the notice of the Directory. It re- 
commends the principles asserted, or glanced-at, in his corre- 
spondence, as fitted to form the axiomatic pillars of a new code 
of the law of nations. In a word, it pleads the cause of the 
British ministry with a devotedness of attachment, which, in 
a native, would have been supposed to imply a retaining fee. 
Were this an unequivocal symptom of the continental popu- 
larity of our politics, we should, it is to be hoped, have the 
patriotism to rejoice :—it is essential to the power of a nation, 
and to the success of its foreign enterprizes, that it should act 
im consonance with the public will of Europe :—but alas! 
throughout the literary nations abroad, the politics of Great 
Britain, during this war, have uniformly been as obnoxious as 
they are at Jength become at home. 

‘The author informs us, (p. 136,) that the progress of the 
war has rendered indissoluble the alliance between Austria and 
Great Britain ; and that their separation, (p.138,) which was 
probable at the beginning of 1796, is now impossible. With 
so unfortunate a conjecture to keep us in countenancgwe need 
not shrink from speculative prophecy. Now that France has 
obtained the cession of Belginm, will she not proceed to u>n- 
sider at whose expence her future aggrandizements must be 
made? Will she not observe that scarcely any Austrian terri- 
tory is now contiguous to her frontier, and that the German 
provinces and cities west of the Rhine are in fact protected by 
Prussian power? Will she not infer the expediency of pre- 
paring dissensions with the court of Berlin, support its interests 
faintly at the Congress of Basil, and favour a spirit of return- 
ing friendship with the Emperor? May not an opportunity of 
partitioning the Venetian territery render this friendship so 
immediately expedient, as to alter the whole character of the 
expected negociation? May not the disappointment of the 
King of Prussia involve him and his adherent princes in a fresh 
war, against France and Austria? And (which Heaven avert) 
may not our own deveted country be tempted by the hope of 
his assistance ‘ to gamble for another campaign,” and to bury 
itself in the ruins of the civilized world ? 
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Art. XVIII. Histoire dun Orphelin, &e. i.e. The His tory of an 
Orphan, a Romance translated from the German. 8vo. pp. 1.10. 
Berlin. 1796. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price 2s. 6d. 


HIs novel is a literary tour de force. Twelve words were 
suggested by one person, which another was to employ 
conspicuously in an original story. ‘The twelve words were 
Volcans, Minister, Butte rfly, Ostr ich, Tempest, Mine, Ocean, 
Wolf, Lead, Cowardice, Hell, Seduction. ‘They form the titles of 
so many chapters, into which this entertaining narrative is divid- 
ed; and they are with great ingenuity converted into the causes 
of events, unexpected indeed and extraordinary, but by no means 
improbablz nor uninteresting, and certainly narrated with dis- 
tinguished vivacity, @ /a VoLTaire. The original German has 
not reached us. No useful motal is inculcated. 





Art. XIX. Alistoire ou Anecdotes sur la Revolution de Russie, &c. 
i.e. a History of, or Anecdotes respecting, the Revolution in 


Russia, in the Yeari762. By M. pe Rutuiere. 8vo. pp.186. 
Paris. 1797. Imported by De Boffe, London. Price §s. 


it no country have revolutions been either more frequent or 

more easily effected than in Russia. This observation, 
which naturally presents itself to every one who is even but 
slightly conversant with its history, being once made in com- 
pany, a Frenchman wittily replied that it was so notoriously 


’ true in respect to the rulers of that country, that, if he were to 


make a manual of geography, in noticing the several thrones, 
as hereditary, as elective, &c. he should describe the throne of 
Russia as—-cccupatif. In a military government, every inter- 
ruption of the lineal succession furnishes an opportunity to an 
bold pretender to prefer his claims; and, in order to establish 
their validity, no more is necessary than to gain the army to 
his interest. Afanstein used to say of the commotion which 
placed klizabeth on the throne in 1741, and in which he had 
so greata share: our revolution was attended with no blood- 
shed, nor was any head broken but the head of a drum;” and 
this observation arose from the following incident: On tne ap- 
proach of the soldiers to the apartments “in the palace, whither 
they were sent to seize the infant emperor Ivan, one of the 
guards took up adrum; which Manstein perceiving, he pulled 
his penknife from his pocket, and drew the point across the 
parchment, in order more effectually to prevent an alarm than 
by simply commanding the man to refrain from making a 
noise. 

It is well known that no power on earth is more absolute 
than than of the sovereigns of Russia. ‘Throughout —_ vast 
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dominions, their will is the only law, and obedience is the only proof 
of morality. In these turbulent events, however, theit wretched 
Jot is seen; and we are shewn how their power, by exceeding 
the bounds prescribed to man, falls to pieces of itself, and is 
more unhappily confined on all sides, than if restricted by pro- 
per regulations, by being forced to obey the instruments which 
it must employ; viz. superstition, armed bands, and public 
prejudice. Great want of judgment is therefore betrayed by 
those princes, who are industrious in forging such chains for 
themselves ; forgetting that, when they no longer respect the 
will of a free people, they will find themselves, sooner or later, 
obliged to submit to the caprices of an ignorant populace. 

' "The history of the publication before us is curious, as well as 
the event which it relates ; and the attempts that were made to 
suppress the MS. are so many testimonies to the credibility of 
its author. M. pe RuLHIERE was at Petersburg during the 
occurrences that placed Catherine the Second on the throne of 
Russia, and wrote an account of them at the request of the 
Countess d’Egmont, daughter of Marshal Richelieu, whom he 
had attended as gentleman, On his return to Paris, he read his 
MS. in several companies, and it gained for him no small re- 
putation. ‘The events that had lately passed in Russia were 
still the subject of conversation, and every. one, according to 
custom, related them in his own way. ‘The court, interested 
in having true and particular information of the intrigues which 
had placed Catherine on the throne of her husband, was like- 
wise desirous of being acquainted with M. pe R.’s narrative. 

These circumstances speedily reaching the ears of the Em- 
press, she gave orders to her agents at Paris to employ every 
possible means for suppressing the work; and they accordingly 
made considerable pecuniary offers to the author, which were 
rejected. Not succeeding in this method, they had recourse to 
authority ; and application was made to the Duke d' diguillon, 
at that time Minister. M. de Sartines, lieutenant de police, 
sent for M. DE RuLHIERE, aud signified to him that he had 
orders to demand his manuscript of him; at the same time 
endeavouring to intimidate him with threats of the Bastille :— 
but our author, who had resisted the power of corruption, was 
not to be thus frightened. He told the lieutenant de police 
that he might put him in the Bastille, and take away his MS. 
by force, but that it would be only lost labour, as he had it 
written in his memory. 

These menaces were, therefore, unattended by the desired 
effects. Monsieur, the king’s brother, being informed of the 
affair, took the author into his protection, appointed him his 
secretary, and shortly afterward procured for him the poe of 
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historiographer of foreign affairs, with a command to write the 
history of the anarchy of Poland, and the permission to search 
the offices of foreign affairs for such materials as he might 
want. ‘The Duke de Choiseul even sent him to reside some 
time in that country. 

The agents of the Empress now reiterated their attempts ; 
they even offered the author thirty thousand francs if he would 
but suppress some particulars, which, by being published, 
might injure the reputation of their sovereign: he refused the 
bribe, but at length gave them his word of honour that the 
work should never be printed during the lifetime of the Em- 
press. 

On the death of M. pe Rutuiere in 1791, the public 

rints repeatedly announced that a history of the revolution of 
Russia was shortly to appear: but the heirs of that gentleman 
waited for the death of the Empress, before they disposed of 
the manuscript deposited in their hands. 

Such is the account prefixed to this publication, which, it 
must be confessed, is the work of no superficial observer. The 
author every where discovers a deep insight into the Russian 
character, a thorough knowlege of the several persons concern- 
ed in the transactions which he relates, and the impartiality of 
a calm spectator, no otherwise interested in the event than to 
qualify himself for presenting a faithful account of it to the 
judgment of mankind. 

This account, he justly ebserves, is conformable to all the 
notions derived from history, and to the principles of the best 
political writers; and this conformity, he continues, might, 
with some persons, serve instead of the most positive proofs = 
but he has related anecdotes of so private a nature, that how 
he came by the knowlege of them may justly be matter of sur- 


prise; and, having no right to require, on matters of such 


high import, to be believed on his bare word, he deems him- 
self bound to cite both his vouchers and his means of in- 
formation. ‘This he does in the following terms : 


‘ During a residence of fifteen months at the court of Russia, where 
I was in the retinue of the minister plenipotentiary of France, baron 
de Breteuil, the confidence with which he honoured me leaves me no 
doubt that I was acquainted with whatever he learnt ; and, by an ex- 
traordinary maneuvre which his talents enabled him to make, he en- 
joyed, after the revolution, the confidence of all parties; previously 


to that epocha, he had been very intimate with the two principal 


favourites of the empress. My own situation in that country 
brought me intimately connected with persons who had lived in it 
forty years; and who, by the rank which they held, had the most 
secret and the mest authentic information; among others, with ML 
d” Agenfelt, secretary of the court of Vienna; a prudent and worthy 
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old man, who, from the latter years of Peter I. had heen employed 
under eleven ambassadors. The practice of the admimistration of Vi- 
enna being to grant no other recompence to the secretaries of em- 
bassy, than an augmentation of the appointment, and to let them grow 
old in their employments, that court has, as it were, living archives 
in every country. The facts hastily noticed in the characters of Bi- 
ren, of Munich, and of Lestoc, happened during the embassy of M. 
de la Chetardie, whose dispatches were put into my hands; and several 
of these anecdotes were related to me by the field marshal Count 
Munich. Let me be permitted to add that the kindness shewn to me 
by that great man still appears the most valuable recompence of my 
travels. I had some acquaintance with the princess — » with 
the Piedmontese Odart, and a still greater intimacy with the grand- 
master of artillery Villebois. Ina word, of all whom I have named 
in this narrative, there was not one whom I did not personally know; 
and I passed the whole of the very day of the revolution either in the 
public place +, or in company with persons whe had the best infory- 
ation. ‘The empress herself related the singular moment of her first 
taking alarm to the Count de Mercy, ambassador from Vienna at her 
court, and afterward at that of France; and from him’ I have that 
anecdote. ‘The arrival of the empress at Petersburg, and her first 
measures, were related to me a few days after the revolution, by 
Michaila, her valet de chambre, who attended her. To conclude ; the 
anecdote the most astonishing to have known is the conference which 
the empress had in her closet with her minister. All that my indis- 
pensable duty allows me to say on this subject is, that there is but 
one person of consequence and authority between that minister and 
me.’ 


The grounds, then, of M. pe Rutw1ERe’s information seem 
indisputable, and his readers appear to have every reason 
for being satisfied with his discernment, in unfolding the mo- 
tives and circumstances that concurred in bringing about this 
striking event. He is no servile copier, but has drawn his cha- 
-racters and described his scenes with the hand of a master? 
particularly that of the bigotted, suspicious, ignorant, volup- 
—tuons, superstitious Elizabeth, who, in signing a treaty of al- 
Jiance with a foreign power, left it abruptly in the midst of her 
signature because a wasp happened to fly on her pen. As the 
character of that empress, however, is sufficiently known, we 
shall pass on to the author’s information respecting her nephew 
Peter 11. which, combined with what we learn from the ac- 
counts of that inquisitive traveller Mr. Coxe, will supply us 





* By an orthography natural to a Frenchman, the author con- 
stantly spells this lady’s name d’ Aschekof. We have rectified this 
trifling mistake. Rev. 

| What place is here meant it is difficult to determine. . There is 
no place at Petersburg to which that name is particularly applicable, 
Rev. 
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‘with a competent knowlege of the character and conduct.of 
that unfortunate and infatuated prince, 


* In order, (says the author,) to gain a conception of his strange 
character, it is necessary to know that, jn his saancy; he was com- 
mitted to the care of two persons of singular merit, but who, consi- 
dering rather his fortune than his genius, blameably conducted his 
education after the greatest models. On being called to Russia, these 
preceptors, of manners and morals too severe for that court, afforded 
room to fear the success of the strict education which they continued 
to give him; he was taken from their hands, and put ‘into ‘those of 
vile corrupters: but the-first principles which he had received, re- 
maining strongly impressed on his mind, occasioned a motley mixture 
of good intentions degenerated into ridiculous pursuits, and of silly 
views directed towards grand objects. Brought up in an abhorrence 
of slavery, in the love of equality, and in an enthusiastic admiration 
of heroism, he was strongly attached to these noble ideas: but he 
was fond of what is truly great, with littleness of mind; and, while 
he proposed to imitate the heroes from whom he sprang, his genius 
restricted him to puerilities. He affected to take pleasure in the 
- lowest functions of the soldier, because Peter the Great had resolved 
_ to pass through the several degrees of the army; and, in conformity 
with this conceit, so surprising in a sovereign, of marking the pro- 
gress of his instruction by the gradations of advancement, he boasted, 
at the concerts of his court, that he had’ formerly assisted the musi- 
cians, and was made first violin on account of his talents. A sott of 
military mania insinuated itself into all his actions ; his favourite pas- 
sion was that of exercising his troops; and in order to indulge in 
this pleasure at all times, without raising murmurs in the ‘Russian 
regiments, the management of some wretched Holstein soldiers, of 
whom he was the sovereign, was given up to him. His figure, na- 
turally ridiculous, became much mote so in a dress that carried the 
Prussian manner to the height of extravagance. “The gaiters which 
he always wore were so tight, that they deprived him of the’ flexibility 
‘ of his knees, and obliged him to sit down and to walk as if he had 
no joints. An enormous hat, fantastically cocked, covered a little 
face, sharp and ugly, but of a lively physiognomy, and he delighted 
in disfiguring himself still more by perpetual grimaces in the way of 
amusement. His mind was not entirely devoid of vivacity, and he 
discovered a talent pretty strongly marked for buffoonery. One 
" princely action completely revealed his character. He had ill-treated 
one of his courtiers for no cause whatever; and immediately on per- 
ceiving his injustice, to repair it, he sent a challenge to the injured 
party. Whatever was the intention of the courtier, who was a 
man of shrewdness and dexterity, he accepted it. They met in a 
wood ; and, drawing their swords at ten paces from each other, they 
made fierce thrusts, without approaching nearer; when on a sudden the 
eee stopped short, saying, * It were pity that two brave men 
ike us should cut one another’s throats; let us embrace.”? Making 
great compliments to each other as they left the spot, they had now 
ew the road to the palace, when the courtier, seeing a throng 
of people, eagerly exclaimed: «¢ Ah, monseigneur! you are wounded 
Arp. Rev. Vou. xxi. Qq in 
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in the hand ; take care that the blood is not seen ;”? at the same time 
hastily pulling out his handkerchief, and binding it round the prince’s 
hand. The grand-duke, imagining that the other really thought him 
wounded, did not undeceive him, but. publicly boasted of his courage 


in nearing wound ; and, to shew his generosity, he took the cour- 
tier into his greatest favour.’ 


The character of his consort Catherine, the late empress, 
is not less forcibly delineated; and though our limits will not 
allow us to gratify the curiosity of our readers on all the inte- 
resting particulars with which this work abounds, we cannot 
resist the temptation of treating them with this portrait, 
and a few others, as specimens of what they may expect if 
they choose to indulge themselves in perusing the work itself: 


‘ The princess Catherine, of Anhalt-Zerbst, had passed the first 
years of her life, bounded by the limits of a moderate fortune: her 
father, sovereign of a petty state, and a general in the service of the 
king of Prussia, lived in a fortified town, .where she was brought up, 
amid the flattering homages of a garrison; and if sometimes, after 
she had ceased to be a c ‘Wa, her mother took her to court, hoping 
that she might attract some notice from the royal family, she was 
scarcely distinguished from the crowd of courtiers. 

‘ A prince, however, to whom she was nearly related, having, by 
a series of revolutions, becn called to Russia in order to succeed to 
the empire, and the great princesses of Europe having refused to 
unite their lot to that of the heir of a throne which was so violently 
agitated, she was selected for his bride. Her parents made her 
quit the religion in which they had educated her, in order to her 
embracing the Russian faith ; and it was expressly stipulated in the 
contract, that, if the prince should die without leaving children of 
this marriage, his consort should inherit the empire. 

‘ Nature seemed to have formed Catherine for supreme command. 
Her looks immediately announced what was to be expected from her ; 
and, perhaps, before we proceed farther, my readers will be pleased te 
contemplate the portrait of this famous woman. 

‘ Her figure is agreeable and noble; her gait is majestic; her per- 
son and deportment are replete with graces. Her air is that of a 
sovereign, All her features are decluative of a great character. 
Her neck is raised, and her head distinct and free; the union of these 
two parts, especially in the profile, ts remarkably beautiful; and, in 
the movements of her head, she takes some pains to disclose that 
beauty. She has a large and open forehead, the nose almost aquiline, 
with a pleasing mouth and good teeth; her chin is rather large, and 
doubled a little, without being fat. Her hair is of a chesnut colovr, 
and extremely fue: her eye-brows are brown ; she has animated hazle 
eyes, which, from the reflections of light, discover shades of : blue ; 
and her complexion jis particularly fine. Haughtiness is the true 
character of her physiognomy. The grace and kindness which are 
likewise visible in it seem, to the penetrating observers oaly the ef- 
fect of an exireme desire of pleasing ; and these seducing expressions 
leave but too perceptible even the design of seducing, A painter, 
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desirous of expressing this character by an allegory, proposed to re- 
present her under the figure of a. charming nymph, who, with one 
band extended, presents wreaths of flowers, and inthe other, which 
She holds behind her, conceals a lighted torch.’ 

M. pe Ruiuiere proceeds to relate some circumstances, 
which, among others, leave us in no doubt concerning the 
trug motives that led the late empress to endeavour by all means 
to obtain the suppression of his manuscript; and which per- 
haps, considering the very serious consequences that may flow 
from. the publication of the secret history even of private indi« 
viduals, much more from that of sovereigns, some scrupulous 
men would have hesitated to reveal. 

The power by which Prince Poniatofski was lifted to the 
throne of Poland has been long and generally known :—but 
the manner in which he was first introduced to the imperial 
Catherine, by Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, is here first exe 
hibited to the public, not much to the honour of any of the 
parties. ‘ Perhaps, (says M. pe RuLHreRE,) a circumstantial 
detail of this business may not belong to my subject: but 
Monsieur de Poniatofski has since become a king, and a reader is 
always interested in tracing the paths that lead to a throne.’ 

Before we come to the proper object of this performance, 
we will borrow ane short anecdote of Peter III. as farther il- 
lustrative of the character of that unfortunate prince. On his 
accession to the throne, the artist whose business it was to en- 
grave the new dye for the coin presented to him the design : 
in which, while he preserved the main style of the emperor’s 
features, he had endeavoured to give them a dignified air; and 
a branch of laurel lightly adorned the long curls of his flowing 
hair. Peter rejected the design, exclaiming, ‘* I shall look 
like the king of France.” He chose tobe represented in his na- 
tural deformity, coil en soldat, ina manner so incongruous 
with the majesty of the throne, that his head on the coin be- 
came an object of derision, and, by circulating through the 
empire, gave the first blow to the reverence of the people. At 
the same time, he recalled from Siberia that multitude of vic 
tims to the intrigues and cruelty of the former reigns, with 
whom, for a long series of years, those desert regions had beeu 
peopled ; and his court presented a scene, a parallel to which, 
perhaps, ages to come will never witness. 

In the interesting stories of Biren, Afunich, and the other 
exiles, the author intermixes traits of the Russians that disco- 
vet a competent knowlege of that volatile. people. 

_ In justification of the empress in regard to the catastrophe 
which completed the revolution, it has been often asserted 
that she acted merely on the defensive against a settled design 
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on her life, or, at least, her liberty. Mr. Coxe informs us 
that * the emperor was fully determined to divorce and im- 
prison his wife; that her danger became every day more and 
more imminent,, and the moment of her being arrested seemed 
athand. A brick house, consisting of eleven rooms, had, by 
the emperor’s order, been constructed in the fortress of 
Schlussenburgh, for a person of very considerable consequence, 
and with such expedition as to be almost finished within six 
weeks. Peter went himself to Schlussenburgh with a view to 
examine it 3 and no great depth of penetration was requisite to 
perceive that it was built for the empress.” In a note on the 
same subject, ‘Travels, vol. ii. p. 399. he adds, * Busching 
supposes that Peter constructed a house for Prince Ivan* in 
the fortress of Schlussenburgh. This can mean no other house 
than that described in the text, which I am convinced was de- 
signed for the empress. But Busching probably did not know 
that-Ivan was removed to Kexholm in the beginning of June.” 
Now this we consider as no proof at all, Peter might convey 
that unhappy prince to Kexholm, which is at no great distance 
from Schlussenburgh, in order the more readily to move him 
afterward to these apartments when ready for his reception. 
Humanity and pity were strong ingredients in the character of 
Peter; and, while he was recalling the noble exiles from Si- 
beria, he was contriving to ameliorate the lot of the imperial 
prisoner. We are assured, on good grounds, that the governor 
of the fortress of Schlussenburgh at the time thought that these 
apartments were preparing for Ivan.—Of the dangers to which 
Catherine was exposed from her husband, M. pe RuLHiERE 
only says: 

* If we may venture to judge of her designs by her perils, and 
to justify what she dared to do by what she had to dread, it will 


be asked, what were precisely the intentions of her husband against 
her ?—How is it possible to declare them with certainty? Such a 


man, has no fixed resolution, but his emotions are dangerous. All 


that can be affirmed is that he had thoughts of restoring the unhappy 
Ivan to liberty, and to acknowlege him as heir to the throne; that, 
in this design, he had caused him to be conveyed to a fortress in the 
neighbourhood of Petersburg, and that he had visited him in that 
prison. He had recalled from abroad the Count Soltikof, who was 
the first lover whom the pretended necessity of securing the succession 
had caused the empress to accepts; and he pressed the count to de- 
clare himself publicly the father of the grand duke, being seemingly 


resolved to disown that child.’ 
In fine, we cannot but think it highly probable that Peter 
designed the above-mentioned apartments in the castle of 





—_—-—— + 


* The preceding emperor, who was deposed ; and afterward mur- 
dered in prison: but not while Péterlived. 
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Schlussenburgh for the accommodation of Ivan, till he could 
accomplish the intention which he had formed entirely to libe- 
rate him. 

While Mr. Coxe was at Petersburg, he certainly lost no in- 
formation through any neglect of seeking it. Count Chernichef 
one day said to an Englishman there, Votre compatrict me fait. 
question des choses qui me font frémir @ y penser méme. The par- 
ticular question that gave rise to this observation is here an- 
swered by M. pe RULHIERE: 


‘ Six days were already elapsed since the revolution, and that great 
event was apparently terminated without any violence that might 
have left odious impressions. Peter was kept in a pleasant house call- 
ed Ropsha *, about eighteen miles from Petersburg +. The soldiers 
were amazed at what they had done: they could not conceive by what 
fascination they had been hurried so far as to dethrone the grandsoa 
of Peter the Great, in order to give his crown to a.German woman, 
The majority, without plan or sentiment of what they were doing, 
had been mechanically led on by the movements of others; and each 
individual now reflecting on his baseness, after the pleasure of dis- 
posing of a crown had vanished, was filled only with remorse. The 
sailors, who had never been engaged in the insurrection, openly re- 
proached the guards, in the cabaks [or tipling-houses] with having 
sold their emperor for beer. Pity, which justities even the greatest 
criminals, pleaded irresistibly in every heart. One night, a band of 
soldiers, attached to the empress, took the alarm, from an idle fear, 
and exclaimed, *¢ that their mother was in danger; and that she 
must be waked, that they might see her.” During the next night, 
there was a fresh commotion, more serious than the former. So 
long as the life of the emperor left a pretext for inquietude, it was 
thought that no tranquillity was to be expected. 

¢ One of the Counts O****, for each of them always bore this 
title.—the same soldier, surnamed & balafré [from a scar on his 
face] who had stolen the billet from the Princess Dashkof,—and 
a certain Teplof, who had raised himself from the lowest employ- 
ments by a peculiar talent at destroying his rivals, went toge- 
ther to the unhappy prince: they told him, on entering, that they 
were come to dine with him; and, according to the custom of the 
Russians, before dinner, glasses of brandy were served round. 'The 
glass out of which the emperor drank contained poison. Whether 
they were in haste to report their news, or whether the very horror 
of the deed made them hasten it, they proceeded, in the next mo- 
ment, to pour him out a second glass. Already his bowels were 
burning, and, the atrociousness of their looks exciting his suspicions, 
he refused-the glass: they used violence to make him take it, and he 
exerted himself to repel them. In this horrible conflict, to stifle his 
cries, which began to be audible at a distance, they fell on him, 
scized him by the throat, and threw him down: but, on his defend. 








* M. ve Rucurere erroneously writes it Robschak. Rev. 
+ It is nearer thirty miles. Kev. 
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ing himself with all the strength afforded by ultimate despair, and 
as they avoided to mark him with any wound, and began to fear 
for themselves, they called to their assistance two officers who were 
charged with the custody of the emperor, and who at that instant 
were at his prison door. These heen were the youngest of the 
princes Raratmski, and a youth named Potemkin, about seventeen. 
years of age. They had shewn so much zeal in the conspiracy, that, 
notwithstanding their juvenility, they had been trusted with this 
guard. They obeyed the call; and three cf these murderers tied a 
napkin round the neck of this unfortunate emperor, while O****, 
with both his knees, pressed on his stomach, and stopped his breath : 
they thus accomplished his suffocation, and he remained lifeless iu 
their hands. 

‘ It is not known with certainty what share the empress had ii 
this event :-—but this may be affirmed, that on the very day on which 
it happened, while this princess was beginning her dinner with much 
gaiety, O¥ *** precipitately came into the apartment, with his hair 
dishevelled, covered with sweat and dust, his cloaths torn, and his 
countenance agitated with horror and dismay. On entering, luis 
eyes, sparkling and confused, sought those of the empress. She 
arose in silence, and went into a closet, whither he followed her; a 
few moments afterward she sent for Count Panin, who was already 
appointed her minister ; and she informed him that the emperor was 
dead, and consulted him on the manner of announcing his death to the 
public. Panin advised her to let one night pass over, and to spread 
the news next day, as if they had received it during the night, This 
counsel being approved, the empress returned with the same couute- 
nance, and continued her dinner with the same gaiety. On the day 
following, when it was published that Peter had died of an hemorr- 
hoidal colic, she appeared bathed in tears, and proclaimed her grief 
by an edict. 

‘¢ The corpse was brought to Petersburg, there to be exposed. 
The face was black, and the neck excoriated. Notwithstanding 
these horrible marks, in order to assuage the commotions which began 
to excite apprehension, and to prevent impostors from hereafter dis- 
turbing the empire, he was left three days, exposed to all the people, 
with only the ornaments of a Holstein officer. His soldiers, dis- 
banded and disarmed, mingled with the crowd; and, as they beheld 
their sovereign, their countenances indicated a mixture of compas- 


sion, contempt, and shame.—They were soon afterward embarked 


for their own country: but, as the sequel of their cruel destiny, .al- 

most all of these unfortunate men perished in astorm. Some of them 

had saved themselves on the rocks adjacent to the coast: but they 

again fell a prey to the waves, while the commandant of Cronstadt 

dispatched a messenger to Petersburg to know whether he might be 
rmitted to assist them.’ 

Such is the account now, for the first time, delivered to the 
public, of the circumstances attending the melancholy end of 
Peter IIE. the absolute monarch of a vast empire; and who, 
with all his infirmities, performed, during his short reign. of 
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only six months, so many acts of humanity and mercy, and 
shewed such dispositions to promote the happiness of mankind, 
that his defects in point of prudence demand from the sympa- 
thising heart a tear upon his ashes. 

We shall only add that we have seldom met with mote inte- 
resting original anecdotes, than those that are contained in the 
litthe work which we have now reviewed. 

We will just make a remark or two, however, on some po- 
sitions of M. pe Rutwiere, before we entirely close the Arti- 
cle. We speak from private information, on which, we be- 
lieve, we may implicitly rely. 1. It could not be the elder of 
the Counts O****, afterward Prince O****, who, covered 
with dust and sweat, came running into the presence of the 
Empress when she had just begun her dinner, as he did not 
quit her the whole of that day. 2. Count Alexey O*##* has 
certainly a scar on his face, and somebody might have acci« 
dentally discriminated him by it from his brothers in the hear- 
ing of M. pe RutwiERE: but he was never commonly called 
Le Balafré. 3. The assassins were all intoxicated when they 
entered the apartment of the unfortunate Peter; and they had 
probably been drinking for the very purpose of stifling the emo- 
tions of nature or of conscience. 4. M. DER. is wrong in 
i the name of the person who pressed his knees on the stomach 
of the Emperor, in order to hasten hisend. 5. Itis probable, 
and it is generally thought, that the late Empress knew nothin 
of the real manner of her husband’s death,—but actually be- 
lieved, (as it had been originally represented to her,) to the 
a6 Jast day of her life, that he was suddenly taken off by an he- 


morrhoidal colic. Rey..W. T..ke. 
: — 1h 472. 
Art. XX. L’Ombre de Catherine II. aux Champs Elysées; ice. The 
Shade of Catherine I]. in the Elysian Fields. 8vo. pp. 118, 
om Kamschatca [perhaps Berlin]. 1st Jan. 1797. De Boffe, Lon- 
don. Price 2s. 
HREE dialogues of the dead, not inferior in point of com- 
position to many others that enjoy some reputation with 
the public, are here presented to our acceptance ; though we may 
1 freely confess that the flippant manner, in which the interlo- 
locutors are generally made to fling their sententious remarks 
at one another, has never had much charm for us. Several 
just and striking observations, however, occyr in this produc- 
tion, on the characters and conduct of the several persons in- 
. troduced, and which shew the writer to be not deficient either 
in sagacity or judgment. A short specimen of one of these 
dialogues may not be unacceptable to our readers, 
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* The first is between Peter the Great aud Catherine I1.—the 
former of whom, as we may reasonably suppose, is very inqui-. 
sitive about the affairs-of the world above ground, and the lat- 


ter no less frank in her information. Among.a variety of other 
observations, we find the following : 


“€ Cath.| As to that republic, of which thine ancestors were alter- 
nately the protectors and the vassals, it is partly wedged into my em- 
pire; and. thy successors now govern from the great wall to the banks 
of the Vistula. | : 

..¢ Peter.] What! that country, the vicious constitution of which ap- 
peared to secure to us its entire dependence, and which seemed obliged 
in war time to maintain our armies, and to furnish us with soldiers! 

‘ Cath.| It is become what every state becomes, in which the 
spirit of party gains the ascendancy over the common interest of all : 
it submits to protection at first,’ and soon afterward to subjugation. 

- © Peter.] So then the protectress-of Poland proceeded to seize on it 
—but at least, while thou wert crushing thy friends, thou didst not 
attempt to enrich thy natural enemies at their expence ? 

‘ Cath.]’No; I thought only of conquering—and the Bogh, 
which formerly flowed so far off from thy territories, is at present the 
boundary of three monarchies, which will one day repent that they 
came so near together. : 

‘ Peter.] Aud what is become of that plan of politics which, me- 
thinks, was well imagined by William III. Louis XIV. Prince Eu- 
gene, and myself? the strict alliance between England and Holland, 
and the respectable guarantees of the peace of Westphalia, the palla- 
dium of the Germanic empire ? 

. © Cath.] Oh, do not think of inquiring into the condition of Eu- 
rope at present. Impoverished as Russia may be, believe me that, 
excepting Denmark and Sweden, it is the only country about which 
one may inquire without fear and terror. Holland, the remembrance 
of which was so dear to thee, is not even the shadow of that power- 
ful republic .which thou wert wont to adinire; half of Italy is 
conquered, and three quarters of it are ravaged; Spain exists only 
under the protection of republican France; the grandson of Louis XIV. 
is the ally of the assassins of Louis XVI.; and, as to the Germanic 
empire, it waits to learn the reward of the indifference which it has 
shewn for that equilibrium, to which, in thy time, a little more im- 
portance was annexed. 

‘ Peter.) And thou, my daughter! thou gavest the fatal example 
of preferring the momentary aggrandizement of dominion, to sound 

olitical considerations ! 

‘ Cath.| I was fascinated by a project, which, though it were but 
a splendid dream, was at least a dream worthy of thee. Dazzled 
and hurried on by brilliant successes against the Turks, I designed to 
overthrow their empire ; as if it were proper for sovereigns to shew 
mankind how thrones were to be overturned. 

¢ Peter.| What! those very Ottomans, who, in the last century 
thieatened Vienna, and made all Germany tremble— 

© Cath.| Trembled in their turn before my invincible troops, and 
left me the hope of living to crown, at Constantinople, my grandson, 
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whom I named Constantine, in the persuasion. that he would hereafter 
be the restorer of the antient empire of Byzantium, 

¢ Peter.| If the grandeur of such a project may serve for its ex- 
cuse, it must be admired in sjlence—but what was at length the fruit 
of these eternal wars? 

_¢ Cath.) A dear payment for the honour of displaying my flag 
over all the seas.of Europe.—If I had hearkened rather less to the 
courtiers who misled me, I should have obtained a more substantial 
glory: but they wanted to reign through me, I wanted to acquire 
ame through them, and we mutually thought war to be the fittest 
means for promoting our ambitious designs. | 

‘ Peter.| If 1 perceive some mistakes in thy political conduct, ,f 
cannot help forgiving them for the sake of the grand events that so 
rapidly succeed in thy reign, Fleets in the Archipelago and the 
Baltic, provinces conquered, great potentates courting thine alliance 
and dreading thine enmity, a uation habituated to admire thee, am 
army well disciplined, generals familiarized with victory ; what pleas 
of redemption for the errors with which thou reproachest thyself ! 

‘ Cath.] Therefore it is not the judgment of posterity that dis- 
turbs me, but that of the tremendous Minos. With the lustre of 
glory we may nuslead mankind, but it is by justice and virtue alone 
that clemency is to be expected from the judge before whom I am 
to appear. 

‘ Peter.] Well! thou wilt appear before him with thine immortal 
code in thy hand. 

‘ Cath:| Yes; but how shall I answer him when he requires an 
account of the thousands of men sacrificed within the walls of Ismailof, 
of Otchacof, and in the suburbs of Warsaw ? 

‘ Peter.| Say that perhaps the least bloody wars are those in which 
the most blood is apparently spilt ; and that to amaze one’s enemies 
by splendid victories, which awe them, is more humane than to suffer 
armies to be destroyed by a series of insignificant battles perpetually 
renewed. 

* Cath.] But what shall I say to him when he accuses me of hav- 
ing neglected commerce and agriculture? 

__ © Peter.) That a nation, suddenly passing from the savage to the 
civilized state, cannot, in so small a number of years, see that labo- 
rious class produced which causes industry to flourish. 

‘ Cath.| Thus, you think, I might justify myself for having de- 
populated my dominions and dissipated my treasures ? 

‘ Peter.] No: but thou wilt answer, that, surrounded by people 
whose interest it was to conceal the truth from thee, though thou 
soughtest it with the eyes of a lynx, thou couldst not aways discern 
it; that no complaint ever reached thine ears, without*the love of 
justice being awakened in thy heart; and that, if ambition kept up a 
distrust between thy people and thee, these inconveniences were at- 
tached to thy rank and not to thy character. Sensible of having in- 
tended only good, of having never commanded what was unjust, permit- 
ted what was mischievous, encouraged what was tyrannical, tolerated 
what was criminal ; secure, in short, of thy conscience, thou wilt sa 
to that judge, whom thou hast no need to dread, “6 I added vast pro- 
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vinces to my dominion; I annexed Courland to Russia, eaused the 
Krim to be cultivated, built cities, embellished my capital, and raised 
in the midst of it a monument worthy both of its founder and of my- 
self: I loved the belles-lettres, protected the arts, and encouraged the: 
sciences ; I sent naturalists throughout my empire to explore the advan- 
tages that night hereafter be drawn from it ; I opened mines and esta- 
blished saltworks,, facilitated the navigation of the Don and the Volga, 
finished the canal of Vishney-Volochok, protected the commerce of the 
Caspian, re-established that of China, attempted the passage to 
America by Kamtchatka, conquered the Turks, began settlements 
on the Euxine, revived the commerce of Archangel, restored acti- 
vity to the port of Cronstadt, and honour to the navy, constructed 
fleets, mitigated servitude, abolished the punishment of death, and 
excluded torture from my code of laws, which breathes a spirit of hu- 
manity. I respected the clergy, tolerated all modes of worship, re- 
lieved distress, despised triumphant villainy; and, in short, while [ 
loved philosophy, I repelled, with horror, the pretended philosophers, 
who ridiculed every virtue that they might be guilty of every crime.— 
Such, Minos, are my claims on thine indulgence; judge, now, my 
pretensions to immortality ; and be not more severe than that nation, 
for the happiness of which I ought perhaps to have shewn more so- 
licitude, but which it was impossible to cover with greater glory and 
renown.” 


It must be confessed that the apology which Peter here puts 
into the mouth of his great successor is just in its several parti- 
culars, but that he has also shewn great tenderness and indul- 

énce on the heads of vanity and ambition. 

The second dialogue is between Louis XVI. and Catherinell. 


and the third between Catherine II. and Frederic Il. T ke. 





Arr. XXI. Claire Duplessis et Clairant, &c. i.e. Clara Duplessis & 
-Clatrant: the History of a Family of French Emigrants. Trans- 
lated from the German of the Author of Rodolf of Werdenberg. 
1zmo. 3 Vols. Brunswick, 1796. Imported by De Boffe, 
London. Price gs. sewed. 


ys pathetic novel, or relation of facts, has been deservedly 
successful both, in its native country and at Paris. Clara 
Duplessis is the daughter of a French Viscount, residing in 
the country at his chateau of Pillon. Clairant, a peasant, ne- 
phew tothe prior of a neighbouring convent, and educated with 
attention by his uncle, is selected as a companion in the studies 
of young Duplessis, Clara’s brother, in order to excite his 
emulation. Clairant accomplishes himself under the masters 
who come to the chateau. He contracts a friendship with the 
brother, and a love for the sister. This passion becomes re- 
ciprocal, and is discovered. The prejudices of birth and for- 
tune are aroused. . Clairant is forced into the army, and Clara 
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is sent on a long visit to her aunt at Strasburgh. The revolu- 
tion of France intervenes Duplessis embraces the aristocra- 
tic and Clairant the.democratic party. Nobility is abolished. 
‘The peasants assemble to burn the chateau of Pillon. Clairant 
becomes the saviour of his former patrons. The family of Du- 
plessis emigrate ; and their property is confiscated. Still the ob- 
stinacy of their pride will not listen to any alliance with Clairant. 
At length, the lovers find means to meet, and are united :—but 
they fall into the hands of the army of emigrants. Clara is 
replaced under the dominion of her parents, Misfortunes now 
accumulate: she dies; and Clairant drowns himself. 

The characters are drawn with a truth of nature which is 
truly admirable ; especially that of the Viscount. The dis- 
tress, every where resulting from prejudices, tends to coun- 
teract those mischievous opinions for which it inspires the 
deepest pity. Every emigrant must feel indebted to the author 
for the fairness with which he pleads their cause; and eve 
democrat should acknowlege the favor which he shews to their 
speculations. ‘Che pathos of Richardson and of Rousseau is not 
unfrequently emulated in the situations, and in the letters; and 
they derive a novelty of interest from the great events with 
which they are interwoven. 

We should with pleasure translate some affecting fragments : 
but a work of this stamp is not formed to be long a stranger to 
our literature ; and we wish rather to devote our pages to such 
entertainment or instruction as is less secure of the general 
diffusion which it merits. 





— 


Art. XXII. Beitraége xur Chemischen Kenntniss der Mineralkérper, 
&c. i.e. Contributions towards the Chemical Knowlege of Mine. 
ral Bodies. By Martin Heinricn Krapaotnu, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Royal Prussian Military Academy, Member of 
various learned Societies, &c. &c. and privileged Apothecary at 


Berlin. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 390. Neat Roman Character. 
Posen, and Berlin. 1795. 


TH progress which chemical analysis has made within these 
few years past is truly wonderful. That geometrical pre- 
cision which was introduced by Bergman, and prosecuted and 
refined by Lavoisier, is now universally adopted with the hap- 

iest success ; and though we suspect that, through misappre- 
Renda of the real nature of affinity or balancing corpuscular 
attractions, too much stress is commonly laid on the quantity of 
the results; though we are convinced that, in every case, the 

roportion,of the ingredients deduced will be more or less in- 
Racaced by the complexion of the process, or by the quality of 
the re-agents employed ;—-we must still admit that such de- 
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ductions are of signal utility, because.they always. approximate 
at least to the real estimate of the elements of a compound, and 
furnish a” solid basis for ulterior researches. Viewing the sub- 
ject in this light, we are rather surprized to find the near agree-. 
merit among different experiments, than disappointed at meet- 
ing with considerable discrepancies :—but the chemical com- 
position of a solid is not alone sufficient to explain the properties 
of the body. Its physical character will often depend less on 
the nature of the ingredients, than on the loose or intimate 
state of their union. Of this material fact, the volume before 
us affords several examples. __ 

Since the time of Scheele, no chemist, either in this island 
oron the Continent of Europe, we believe, has reaped such large 
experience in lithological resolutions as Kuaprotu ; or has 
displayed more uniform industry, accuracy, sagacity, and pa- 
tience, in the requisite manipulations. His experiments al- 
ways carry with them the highest degree of credit; and the 
public will therefore be gratified by the appearance of this 
work, which contains numerous analyses of gems, stones, 
earths, and mineral waters, for the most part hitherto unex- 
amined, or at least not examined with due attention, It con- 
sists of a variety of distinct memoirs and dissertations, several of 
which were lately presented to the Academy of Sciences at Ber- 
lin, or published in the Scientific Journals of Germany. Others 
were never printed before, and all of them are most imper- 
fectly known, or to a very few persons indeed in England. 

A second volume is promised: but we are not told, either 
certainly or conjecturally, when the Author will perform this 
engagement to the public. ‘The present is addressed, in a 
manly style, (not very usual on such occasions in Germany,) 
to his friend and ourcountryman, John Hawkins, Esq. a gen- 
tleman of excellent talents and amiable character, who, in the 
pursuit of knowlege, has employed his youth and fortune in 
exploring distant countries seldom visited by ordinary travellers. 
His return is now expected from a second journey through 
Greece and Syria; and we trust that the public will soon taste 
the fruit of his diligent and often perilous researches. 

As it would’ be tiresome to follow a composition of this sert 
with minute attention, we shall content ourselves with pre- 
senting, in the order of their occurrence, a succinct view of 
the principal remarks and conclusions which are suggested 
by the experiments. 

1, “Experiments on the Comportment of different Kinds of Stones 
and Earths in the Fire of the Porcelain Furnace. Specimens, in- 
cluding amianth, asbest, basalt, bery], boracite, cimolite, felds- 
pat, garnet, hornblende, marble, opal, quartz, schorl, stron- 
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tlanite, talc, turmalin, watke, zeolite, zirkon, &c., ‘to “the 
amount of 112; were subjected to that ‘inténse heat, m the 
otdinary crucible and in the cavity of charcoal. ‘The results of 
these two modes of trial often differed considerably ; a proof 
that the fusibility attributed to minerals arisés, in many cases, 
from the influence of the clay which enters into the composition 
of the crucible. ‘Charcoal, too, by assisting the reduction of 
the oxyd of iron, opposes the tendency of its compounds to 
vitrification, Without engaging at all in the dispute of the 
Neptunists and Plutonists, M. Kraprotnu thinks ‘that his ex- 
periments in the dry way warrant him sufficiently to reject the 
favourite theory of the volcanic origin of basalt, wacke, and 
porphyry-schist. It likewise appears that the wacke of the 
ermans ts very closely related to basalt. 

2. Analysis of the dark-grey Fire-stone. It was found'to cone 
tain of silex 98 per cent. of lime +, of alumine §, Of oxyd of iron 3, 
and of volatile particles 1. ; 

3. Chemical Experiments on Adamantine Spar. This article 
consists of two parts, which were read before the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin in the years 1786 and 1787. ‘The epithet 
of Adamantine is bestowed on this stone, because it possesses 
such an extreme degree of hardness, that, in powder, it serves 
to eut and polish diamonds themselves. It is found in’China 
and Bengal; and specimens of both varieties were generously 
communicated, for chemical examination, by Mr. Greville of 
London. The Chinese sort was greyish, and included grains 
of ‘magnetic iron sprinkled through the mass. Its specific 
gravity was 3.71. The variety from Bengal, named by the na- 
tives corundum, had a lighter tint, and a more decided sparry 
structure. ‘The analysis of the stone was attended with very 
great difficulty; and the first experiments left it uncertain 
whether adamantine spar actually contained a new earth ‘—but, 
on resuming the inquiry, and employing caustic fixed alkali as 
the re-agent, M. KiraproTn at length succeeded in detecting 
its intimate composition. Adamantine spar from China holds 
84 per cent. of alumine, 7% of oxyd of iron, and 6% of silex. That 
from Bengal contains, of alumine 891 per cent. of oxyd of iron 14, 
and ‘of silex st. ‘The very superior proportion of aluminous 
earth, in comparison of siliceous, in both these varieties, is a 
remarkable fact, and seems to prove that the former has a much 
stroriger cohesive power. If we contrast the hardness of sap. 
phire, which, it will be seen, consists almost entirely of alu- 
mine, with that of mountain-crystal, (the purest of the siliceous 
tribe,) we cannot resist the evidence of that singular propo- 
‘sition. 


4. Inquiry 
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4+ Inquiry into the Oriental Sapphire. It is disputable whee 
ther the modern be the same with the antient sapphire, which 
had specks of gold embodied in it, and was therefore. termed by 
Theophrastus yevcomasos, and by Epiphanius yeuvoociyys The 
antient sapphire differed, however, from the 'cyanus or Japis 
lazuli, since Pliny describes the latter as sprinkled with gold 
points on the surface.only. ‘The gem now called sapphire is 
distinguished by its charming blue colour and its uncommon 
hardness. Its specific gravity is 3.95. It gave by analysis 
g8t per cent. of alumine, 1 Of oxyd of iron, and 4 of ime. This 
extraordinary preponderance of alumine, as observed in the 
preceding article, deserves most particular attention. Could 
it be imagined that the pure basis of clay would ever support 
such obdurate solidity? The scintillation of any stone with 
steel hence affords but a very weak presumption of its siliceous 
nature. ) 

5. Ingiiry into Cat’s-eye. Of this mineral there are two va- 
rieties ; the one whitish or vellow, from Ceylon; the other, 
reddish, from the Malabar coast. ‘That from Ceylon had 2.66 
of specific gravity, and was found to contain, of silex gs per 
cent. of alumine 13, of lime 1+, and of oxyd of iron 4. The 
cat’s eye, or astroites, from the coast of Malabar, was com- 
posed of 94; per cent. of silex, 2 of alumine, 1% of lime, and 3 of 
oxyd of iron. Its specific gravity was 2.625. 

6. Analysis of Chryso-beryl. ‘This is not a variety of chryso- 
lite, as commonly supposed; nor is it the same with the 
chryso-bery! of the antients. It is brought from Brazil. 100 

arts of it contain 71° of a/umine, 6 of lime, 14 of oxyd of iron, 
and 18 of silex. Its specific gravity is 3.71. 

4. Inquiry into Chrysolite. ‘This gem was teally the topaz 
of the antients, as appears from Pliny. Its external characters 
and geological affections have been admirably described by the 
celebrated Werner; and M. Krarproru has now deduced its 
composition frem the specimens sent to him by Mr. Hawkins. 
The specific gravity was 3.34. A rough bit of chrysolite con- 
tained 38 per cevit. of silex, 19 of oxyd of iron, and 39% of mage 
nesia. In a. smooth transparent piece, the proportions were, 
silex 39, oxyd of tron 19, and magnesia 433. It is easy, there- 
fore, to judge that chrysolite is altogether distinct from chryso- 
bery!. 
| 3. Inquiry into Olivine. This fossil was formerly known by 
the appellation of basaltic or volcanic chrysolite: but M. Werner 
was induced, by an oryktognostic investigation, to separate it 
from the true chrysolite and to give it the name of olivine. It 
remamed that this conclusion, drawn from external characters, 
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should be brought to the test of chemical analysis. Olivine 
from Unkel yielded, of silex 48 per cent. of magnesia 37, of 
lime }, and of oxyd of iron 123. In another trial, by the effu- 
.sion of sulphuric acid without the previous roasting with pot- 
_ash, 100 parts were found to contain, of silex 50, of magnesia 
334, of /ime 4,and of oxydofiron 12. The above specimens were 
fresh and entire: but since, for the most part, the olivines are 
much affected by corrosion of the weather, other samples were 
taken from the basalt rock at Karlsberg near Cassel. In these, 
the proportions were discovered to be, of silex 52, of magnesia 
37%, of lime {, and of the oxyd ofiron 10}. From all the re- 
sults, it appears that the olivine is very nearly allied to the 
chrysolite, and may justly be restored to its former station in 
the mineralogical systems. 

9. Chemical Inquiry into Silver-ores. ‘This learned and ex- 
cellent dissertation was read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin in 1743 and 1794. Itis distributed into 8 sections, cor- 
responding to the principal gexera of silvcr-ores; and we re- 
gret that our limits will not permit us to consider it circum- 
stantially. 1. Horn-ore, Hornerz, Luna Cornea, is one of the 
richest and least frequent of the silver-ores. It was known, 
however, to, the metallurgists of the sixteenth century, under 
the, name of g/ass-ore. It is a compound of silver and muriatic 
acid, with the addition, generally, of some ferruginous or earthy 
substance. The compact sort was found by resolution to con- 
tain in the proportion of 67; silver, and 21 muriatic acid, 
joined to 6 oxyd of iron, and 1{ clay, with the minute mixture 
of 3 sulphuric acid, ‘The kind named butter-milk-silver has 
24t parts of silver, 8} of muriatic acid, and 67 of clay. Sul- 
phur or sulphuric acid, though often contained in /una cornea, 
is not essentialto its production. M. Proust mentions the case 
of a Spanish ship wrecked on the coast of Portugal, and soon 
afterward weighed up, when the dollars that were on board 
appeared to be crusted over with a scale of real /una cornea; 
and Dr. Pallas relates that, on the Jaik in Siberia, he found ge- 
veral antient Tartarian coins, which, by lying in those saline 
tracts, had been changed, partly superficially and partly through 
their entire substance, into that mineral*. 2. Red-productivee 
ore, Rothgiltigerz. This beautiful ore, distinguished into many 
varietics by its colour, its form, and its consistence, is.com- 
monly regarded, and even oy Bergman himself, as a compound 
of silver with sulphur and arsenic :—but this opinion is fully 
disproved by M. KLaprorn’s accurate analysis, which lfkewise 
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*: Do not these curious facts prove that silver has a greater at- 
traction to the muriatic acid than to soda, the basis of common salt? 
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shews that at'senic is by no means stich an active mineralizer as it 
has been hitherto supposed. A specimen of fine crystallized red 
ore, from Andreasberg, gave 60 fer cent. of silver, 201 of anti- 
mony, 11% of sulphut, and 8 of deaqueous sulphuric acid. Ano- 
ther, from Freiberg, was found to contain of si/ver 62 parts, 
of antimony 184, Of sulphur 11, and deaqueous sulphuric acid. 
It thus appears that arsenic has been made, by theorists, to 
usurp the place of antimony. 3. Si/ver Galena, Silber glanzerz, 
the richest of all the silver ores. It is silver mineralized with 
sulphur, and in the proportion of 85 to 15, according to our 
author. 4. Brittle Silver Galena. ‘This afforded by analysis 
66% per cent. Of silver, 12 of sulphur, 100f antimony, and a 
small admixture of copper, arsenic, and earthy matter. 5. 
W hite-Productive-Ore, Weissgiiltigerz. The composition of this 
‘ore was imperfectly known. It is indeed very complex, ‘and 
the ingredients present themselves in various proportions. The 
light coloured sort yields 20% silver, 48 lead, 8 antimony, 124 
sulphur, 7 alumine, 21 iron, and 2 silex. The dark coloured 
‘variety contains only g! silver, with 41 lead, 214 antimony, 22 
sulphur, 1 alumine, £3 iron, and i silex. 6. Grey-Productive - 
Ore, Graugultigerz. The specimens of this ore wére obtained 
from Kremnitz in Hungary. It is brittle, ‘with a square frac- 
ture, and contains allarge admixture of clay. ‘The proportions 
of its ingredients are, silver 15, copper 314, antimony 34, iron r; 
=@i, sulphur Hf and alumine 3. 7. Silver-Amalgam. This => 
was found to be composed of 36 parts of si/ver and 64 of mer- 
cury. 8. The last genus of silver ores is arsenis-silver. A spe- 
cimen from Andseasberg contained 123 per cent. of silver, 44% 
tron, 35 arsenic, and 4 antimony. | y 

10. Inquiry into the Oriental Lapis Lazuli, The result of this 

analysis was that 100 parts of the mineral contained 46 of silex, 

142 of alumine, 28 of carbonated lime, 6% of gypse, 3 of the 

loxyd of iron, and 2 of water. Bergman conjectures that the 
“potters of China and Japan give the fine blue tints to their = 
“porcelain by means of the J/apis lazuli: but M. Kiaprotu 
‘found that, in the enamel furnace, the colour changed into a 
‘bluish ash-grey. 

11. Examination of a Smalt-Blue Fossil from Vorau. This 
‘fossil, lately discovered in the territory of ‘Austria, has been 
successively reckoned a natural smalt, a Prussic blue; and finally 
‘a’ mountain blue,’ That itis neither of the first two of these, M. 
‘KLaPROTH satisfactorily demonstrates. It contains silex, alu- 

‘mine, and the calx of iron; and it ought, therefore, to be consi- 
“déred as a variety of the Japis lazuli.. M. Stutz accordingly calls 
“it bastard lapis Jazult, 
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12. Chemical Inquiry intoZirkon. This is a crude sorto 
brought from Ceylon, and but Jittle esteemed. By Romé de Fae 
it was regarded as a distinct species, under the MBs of Fargon. 
Other mineralogists have variously reckoned it a sapphire, a 
topaz, a.ruby, a diamond, or a hyacinth. Its specific gra- 
vity is 4.615, and it suffers scarcely any loss in the fire. From 
the experiments which he instituted, M. KLaprotu concludes 
that it contains a mew, independent, ‘aod simple earth. Py one 
analysis, the ingredients were discovered to be silex 313, oxy 
of iron 3, and zirkon earth 68; and by another mode, silex 264, 
oxyd of iron 3, and zirkon earth 69. That earth seems the 
nearest related to the siliceous. 

13. Chemical Inquiry into Hyacinth. This precious stone is 
most intimately connected with the preceding. It comes like- 
wise from Ceylon, and has a specific gravity between 4.545 
and 4.620. One hundred parts of it were found to contain 
25 of silex, + of the oxyd of iron, and 70 of zirkon earth. 

14. Chemical Inquiry into the supposed Red Schorl of Hungary. 
The specific gravity of this fossil is 4.18. Many, judging from — 
its bar-like form, have reckoned it a schorl; while others, de- 
ceived by its colour and fracture, have esteemed it a garnet. A 
series of well-conducted experiments, however, has enabled 
M. Kiarrotas to conclude that it does not at all belong to 
the class of earths, but is really the oxyd of a peculiar metal, 
to which he appropriates the significant name of Titanium. 

15. Inquiry into a new fossil from. Passau. ‘This consists of 
small shining crystals, interspersed in a coarse rock. Its spe- 
cific gravity is 3.51. By a very delicate analysis, it was found 


| to contain of silex 35 per cent. of lime 33, and of the oxyd of 
titanium 33: This fossil might, therefore, be aptly denominated 
Titanite *. 


10. Examination of the supposed Mblybdenic-Silver, This ore 
was discovered at Deutsch-Pilsen in Hungary, and was de- 
cribed by Born as a compound of silver with sulphurated mo- 
w lybdena: but M. Krarrorn’s experiments egtablish that it 
contains neither silver nor molybdena, and is only dismuth- 
galena or Sulphurated bismuth. The components are in the 
proportion of g5 parts of bismuth to 5 of sulphur. 

17. Examination of the natural Alumine from Schemnitz. This 
substance, being light, of a snowy white, aud very easily 
broken, is generally reckoned to be a pure aluminous earth, 
without admixture of silex. ‘That opinion, however, must be 
qualified; for, by resolution, the fosil‘appears to contain 45 





—— > 


* Dr. Girtanner terms it Hard earth. It will not melt with alkalies, 
See his Anfangigrunde derantiphlogistischen Chemie, second edit. p. 260. 
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parts of alumine, with 14 of silex, and 42 of water. The most 
unaccountable circumstance is, that such a notable excess of 
alumine should not produce hardness of structure. 

~ 98. Chemical Inquiry into Strontianite in comparison with 
Witherite. ‘The subject of this valuable memoir, which first 
appeared in Crell’s Chemical Annals, about the year 1793, 
has of late very much engaged the curiosity of mineralogists, 


It once was believed to be the same as Witherite, or the natu- 


ral carbonated barytes: but the subsequent observations of 


different experimenters have completely overturned that opi- 


nion. Several discriminating circumstances, indeed, had in- 
duced M. Kiaprotu to call iu question the supposed iden- 
tity. Witherite has not the property, like Strontianite, of 
giving a red tinge to flame; its specific gravity is superior, 
being 4.300instead of 3.675; it proves a mortal poison, and is 
therefore called, by the people in the neighbourhood of Angle- 
gark in Lancashire, where it is found, ra?’s stene; whereas 
Strontianite, from the trials made on animals by Professor 
Blhuimen!ach, seems not to have any noxious quality. The sus- 
picions of our experienced analyst were confirmed by a che- 
mical research, which shewed decidedly that Strontianite con- 
tains an original and simple earth , joined, however, to the same 
acid of carbone. He diligently pursues the comparison between 
those two fossils. Both of them are remarkable for the ex- 
treme obstinacy with which they retain their gaseous acid in 
the fire: but the Strontianite is distinguished by those physi- 
cal attributes, by the different proportion of carbonic acid which 
it contains, and by the differently figured crystals which it 
forms with the nitric, the acetic, and still more with the mu- 
riatic acid. It is conspicuous, too, by its property of chrys- 
tallizing when quenched in water after having been burnt. One 
hundred parts of Wit crite were found to hold 78 of barytes 
and 22 of carbonic / ‘The Strontianite contained 69; per 
cent. of Strontian eari., 1d 30 of carbonic acid, with 1 of water. 
This fossil derives its name from Strontian in the western 
Highlands of Scotland, where it occurs in a vein of lead ore 
in a mountain of gneiss or stratified granite. It is of a light 
green, somewhat transparent, shining, and moderately hard. 
It dissolves in nitric acid *. 

19. Chemical Inquiry into the Lepidolite. The first public 
notice of this fossil, from Rosena, is due to Counsellor Born, 
who described it by the name of Lilaite ¢ in the Chemical Annals 





- 


* See our Review of the last Vol. of the Irish Transactions, 


. 182. vol. xvili. 
+ An hybridous compound, formed out of our /ilac, a word of 


Arabic original, and the Greek asQo; which signifies a stone. 
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for 1791. It is found between the blocks of granite ; its tex. 
ture is scaly and rather soft, and its specific gravity is only 
2.816. It has been referred to the gypsums or the zeolites, 
but M. KLaprotn’s experiments exclude it from both those 
genera. It contains 54, per cnt. of silex, 381 of alumine, with 
the loss of 64 of volatile particles, phlegm, &c. Its colour 
seems owing to a minute portion of brown iron ochre, amounts 
ing to 3 per cent. The fusibility of thisstone is the more remark- 
able, since it has no admixture of lime, and only the slightest 
tincture of metallic oxyd. Feldspat, as M. KLaprotu observes, 
melts easily in the fire; yet porcelain clay, which is formed 
by the weathering and decomposition of that substance, proves 
most refractory. Does fusibility, he asks, proceed from some 
volatile principle ? The name which he has compounded for 
this new fossil is expressive of its obvious character, viz. from 
Aemis, Squama, and Aifos, lapis. 

20. Chemical Inquiry into Cimolite. This fine species of clay 
is the Cimolia Creta of Pliny, and abounds in Cimolo, now 
Argentiera, one of the islands on the coast of Greece. It was 
famed among the antients for its medical uses, and for its pro- 
perty of cleansing garments. As a detergent, it actually ex- 
cels Bur fuller’s earth, and is therefore, even at this day, 
commonly employed by the natives in washing and bleaching. 
Specimens of this remarkable substance, brought from the East 
by My Hawkins, have happily afforded an opportunity for 
M. KiaprortH to ascertain its qualities, and to subject it to 
chemical analysis. It is of a greyish white colour, but takes 
somewhat of a reddish shade by exposure to the air; which 
renders it probable that the Cimolia ad purpurissum inclinans is 
really the same with the candida. Its surface is smooth and 
fatty to the touch, but its fracture is earthy and uneven, 
and though soft it is not easily broken. Its specific gravity is 
exactly double that of water. A hundred parts of cimolite 
were found to contain 63 of silex, 23 of alumine, 1} of the oyxd 
of zvon, and 12 of water, It ranks therefore with the clays, 
and its qualities as a substitute for scap * probably arise from 
the extreme fineness of its integrant particles. 

21. Chemical Inquiry into Magnesian Spar. ‘This curious 
fossil is aiso named Rhomboidal Spar. It occurs in the moun- 
tains of the Tyrol and Saltzburg, for the most part in talky 
whetstone. Its crystals are greyish, but perfectly transparent ; 
internally most resplendent, though externally of only moderate 





* It deserves notice that our composition of soap with oil and al- 
kali was unknown to the antients. By that term, they meant no- 
thing more than a pure fat earth. 
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lustre. The specific gravity is 2.48. By analysis it gave 2s 
per cent. of carbonated lime, 45 of carbonated magnesia, and 3 of 


. brown ochre. It seems to have been known before, and to 


have been examined by Wolfe in the Philosophical Transactions 
, for 1779, under the name of compound spar. It is found also in 


‘Sweden. A specimen from Taberg in Wermeland contained 


the same elements in the proportion of 73,25 and 23, 

22. Examination of the supposed Muriacite. The miners of 
Hall in the Tyrol call this the scaly gypsum, from which it is 
distinguished principally by its superior hardness and its much 
greater difficulty of solution in water. The Abbé Poda has 
considered it as lime neutralized by the muriatic acid: but M,. 
KLAPROTH’s experiments refute that opinion, and shew it to be 
a compound of gypsum, common salt, and carbonated lime, 
with a large proportion of sandy residue. 

23. Inquiry into the natural Alum from Miseno. This sub- 
stance is continually generated in the grotto of the Capo di 
Miseno in the vicinity of Naples. The celebrated Spallanzani 
describes it in his “ ‘Travels into the Two Sicilies,” and justly 
reproaches the inattention or indolence of the people in ne- 
glecting a production so useful, and so near a state of per- 
fection. ‘The materials on which M. KvLaprotu has perform- 
ed his experiments were collected by Mr. Hawkins. They 
seemed to be a natural alum, though completely decayed by 
the injuries of the weather ; in small and slender fibres, white, 
and of a silky gloss. ‘The whole was readily converted into 
crystallized alum. ‘The saline powder, being dissolved in 
water, afforded, without addition, 47 per cent. of aluminous 
crystals, and the remainder was likewise brought to crystallize 
by the help of potash. It must, therefore, have previously con- 
tained the portion of eulphurated potash, or vitriolated tartar, 
which was required for the partial crystallization: but how 
an alkali, which is confessedly of vegetable origin, could occur 
in the cavities of a volcanic tufa, is a question not easily re- 
. solved. 

24. Examination of the natural Saltpetre from Molfetta. This 
singular curiosity was discovered in 1783 by the Abbé Fortis, 
at Pulo, in the country of Apulia. ‘The spot was afterward 
visited by several men of science. In March 1788, Mr. 
Hawkins, accompanied by Professor Zimmermann and the 
Abbé Fortis, examined the nitrous cavern, and collected samples 
which he communicated to M. Kraprotru. ‘The saltpetre 
appeared finely granular, forming a thin crust on the pieces of 
shivered, hard, and light-coloured limestone, which forms the 
basis of the mountains of Apulia. A fibrous gypsum was 
found sparingly interspersed on the limestone. By a delicate 
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analysis, it was inferred that rooo parts of-the saline matter 
‘contained 425: of pure prismatic nitre, 204 of lime, 254% of 
selenite, and 2 of muriated potash. Since potash is an essential 
component of nitre, it furnishes, M. KLaprotu thinks, an 
answer to the foregoing query ; and he infers, as a position in 
the highest degree probable, that this alkali can be produced 
beyond the limits of the vegetable kingdom:—but, with all 
becoming deference, we are inclined to draw a very different 
conclusion. ‘The other component of nitre, its acid, contains 
azote, which is the distinguishing mark of animal substances. 
Ammoniacal compounds, in which azote is essentially embo- 
died, are known to abound in craters and the environs of 
volcanoes. The mineral oils, bitumens, coals, &c. likewise 
yield, by chemical resolution, ammonia, or volatile alkali ; thus 
betraying their animal origin. The theory might be pushed 
to great extent, and corroborated by numerous illustrations : 
but this would be foreign to our purpose. The general cone 
clusion is, that the subterranean fires, of which volcanoes are 
the spiracles, are fed by the wrecks of anterior worlds, or 
ganized and inhabited; and hence the circle of existence is 
‘maintained, by the perpetual succession of renovation and 
decay. . 

25. Chemical Inquiry into the Mineral Springs at Carlsbad. 
One of the most famous watering-places with which Germany 
abounds is Carlsbad in Bohemia. [ver since its discovery 
in 1370 the source has continued to flow without any sen- 
sible variation. Of the three principal springs, the Sprudel, 
the Neubrunnen, and the Schlossbrunnen, the first is the most 
remarkable, and indeed a very great natural curiosity, The 
heat of the Sprudel is 165 degrees of Fahrenheit, that of Neu- 
brunnen 140, and that of Schlossbrunnen only 120. ‘They were 
examined by M. Kiaprotu in July 1793, and afforded by 
analysis carbonated soda, and common and glauber’s salt ; also 
carbonated lime, silex, and an atom of iron, with carbonic gas. 
A hundred cubic inches from the Sprudel, which may serve 
for an example, contained 39 grains of dry carbonated soda, 
70% of dry sulphurated soda, 34% of muriated soda, 24 of silex, 
about £ of iron, in all 1583, with 32 inches of carbonic gas, 
The other springs gave almost the same results, but with 
nearly double the quantity of carbonic gas. 

26. Chemical Inquiry into the Salt-springs of Konigsborn, and 
their Products. This memoir was communicated to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Berlin in 1794. ‘The subject is treated 
circumstantially, with a view to the improvement of salt 
-works. A brief statement will now suffice. The richest of 
, Rr 3 five 
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five springs that M. KLtaproTH examined had a specific gra- 
vity of 1.039. It contained 882 grains of saline matter in 
every 50 cubic inches, the proportion being of common salt 798, 
of muriated lime 46, of selenite 25, of carbonated lime 12, and of 
magnesia. The specific gravity of the least productive spring 
was 1.023. It held in each g0 cubic inches 4644 of common 
salt, 20 of muriated lime, 13 of selenite, 10 of carbonated lime, 
; and | of iron earth. In Germany, an ingenious method is used 
for concentrating the brine, by exposing it extremely divided to 
the influence of evaporation. It is made to sprinkle, and drop, 
along the extensive surfaces of lofty galleries constructed with 
twigs and brush-wood. As the operation is repeated more 
than once, the brine is denominated the first, second, or 
third graduation. ‘The specific gravity corresponding to’these 
different states was found by the author to be augmented from 
1.039 to 1.060, 1.079, and 3.086. ‘This strong brine is then 
boiled, and yields nearly one-tenth part of its weight of com- 
mon salt, with a small mixture of impurities. 
These and other collateral circumstances are examined by 
q M. Krarrotu with minute accuracy :—but we shall no longer 
a trespass on the patience of our readers. We have already ex- 








tended this article toa sufficient length. y 0s 6 
4 Art. XXIII. De PInfluence des Passions, &c. t.e. On the Influ- 


| ence of the Passions over individual and national Happiness. By 
: the Baroness Star, pr Houstein. 8vo. pp. 380. Lausanne. 
: 1796. Imported by De Botte, London. Price §s. 
HE daughter of Necker, the wife of the Swedish Ambassa- 
dor at Paris, has naturally been a very close spectatress of 
‘the revolutionary phezeuomena of that city. Worthy from her 
talents to counsel mankind, and formed by the graces to influ- 
ence their conduct, she has often been suspected of taking a 
direct part in the affairs of France, and has incurred abuse 
from the vulgar insolence of Louvet, and other periodical 
writers. 
‘ Condemned (says she) to celebrity without being known, I feel 
that the world ought to be furnished with some documents by which 
my character may be estimated. Incessantly calumniated, but too 
unimportant in my own eyes for me to resolve on — of myself, 
I yield to the hope that, by publishing this work, the fruit of my 


‘meditations, I may give some idea of the habits of my life, and of 





the nature of my ,character.’ 
She seems to regret the consolations of religion, in her 
motto : Quesivit calo lucem, ingepuitque reperta. = 


} This volume is only the first of an intended series. It is di- 
vided into three parts: of which the first treats of the passions 
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properly so called, and appropriates separate chapters to the /ove 
of glory, to ambition, to vanity, to love, to gaming, drinking, and 
avarice, to envy and revenge, to party spirit, and to crime. The 
second analyzes those sentiments which form a medium bee 
tween the passions and the internal resources of men, and 
treats of friendship, of filial, parental, and conjugal affection, 
and of religion. The third discusses the internal resources of 
happiness, under the heads disappointment, philosophy, study, and 
beneficence. The whole is written'with a smooth propriety often 
bordering on elegance, but never aspiring to eloquence: yet it 
is sufficiently enriched with new, sensible, and valuable reflece 
tions and observations. | 
We shall extract a few paragraphs. 


¢ P. 12. An individual may be found exempt from passions: but 
a nation is an assemblage of a certain number of characters, of all 
kinds mixed in ascertainable proportions, whose average irritability 
may be estimated. The circuinstances, even; which are most depend 
ent on chance, are capable of being calculated when frequently ree 
peated. In Bern, the number of divorces in the course of ten years 
is usually the same. In some towns of Italy, the annual number of 
assassinations has been reckoned, and regularly justifies the calcula- 
tion. So that all events, which are the result of a multitude of com- 
binations, have their natural periodical revolutions; although it re- 
quires a proportional number of observations to infer their recurrence.’ 

‘ P. 126. Far be it from me to deter women from serious occupa- 
tions: I wish only to prevent them from making themselves the ob- 
ject of their efforts. When the part which they take in great con- 
cerns arises from their attachment to him who should direct them; 
when sentiment alone dictates their opinions and inspires their acs 
tions ; they are not wandering from the course of nature: they love : 
they are women:—but, when they assume an active personality ; 
when they aspire to refer events to themselves, to their own exertions 
and influence, and to consider them with respect to their own interests, 
scarcely do they merit even those ephemeral applauses which form the 
buzzing triumphs of vanity. Women are never respected on account 
of any class of pretensions: the very distinctions of mind obtain for 
them, from the men, not the esteem of equals, But another sort of 
incense to their vanity. The cause of this judgment, just or unjust, 
is that men see no general utility in encouraging the success of womer- 
in this career ; and that every encomium which is not founded in uti- 
lity is neither intense, nor durable, nor universal.’ 

‘ P. 180. The elementary cause, perhaps the only enjoyment, 
of all the passions, is the pleasure of emotion, the desire of being 
stimulated. We love in life only that which makes us forget it. If 
emotion could be a durable state, philosophers would agree to cal it 
the sovereign good. The man of self-command will find out useful 


‘and permanent amusements: but the vulgar, when desirous of es- 


caping their common enemy,—the irksomeness of life,—throw them- 
selves headlong into a sort of inebriety, which confounds realities. 
Rr 4 Suck 
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Such are all moments of emotion: the judgment isno more; and a 
pleasure like that of dreams is experienced, when that which is ex- 
traordinary appears possible, and the chains which bounded the reigu 
of existence are rent asunder. In the tumult and rapid succession of 
sensations, which seize a soul that is vehemently stimulated, danger, 
even without an object, becomes a pleasure. In calmer states of 
mind, apprehension seems a painful feeling: but at play, at the 
instant of great decisions, it enhances the glow of delight. This 
wound-up state becomes so necessary to those who have experienced 
it, that sailors, when they have been long settled on shore, will go 
to sea again in order to experience it. It is difficult to play at the 
great game of glory, and therefore a green cloth and a pack of cards 
supply its place. The agitation of the soul is that treacherous want 
to which most men will deliver themselves up, without thinking of 
the. consequences of this intellectual intemperance. They will ha- 
zard the fortune which maintains them, dare the battle which maims 
them, or invite the martyrdom which awaits them, in order to acquire 
those moments of strong present impression—free alike from recol- 
fection and from foresight—which give a sort of instantaneity to ex- 
istence, and of omnipresence to life.’ : 

* P. 316. Study, far from depriving life of the interest which it 
needs, has all the characters of passion, except that which consti- 
tutes its misfortune—dependence on fortune and on man. Study 
offers.an end which is accessible in proportion to the effort made ; and 
towards which progress is certain, and subject neither to vicissitude 
nor to disappointment. Study has new objects perpetually to present, 
and events to produce which are sufficient for thought. Days which 
dre similar by continuity of misfortune, or by sameness of vacuity, are. 
transformed by study into amusive and varied epochas. At one period, 
comes the solution of a lang investigated problem ; at another time, a 
new beauty starts, like a nymph of Armida, from beneath the mossy 
rind of an antient author. Every day adds a new province to the em- 
pire of thought; andthe Student can never weep because there are no 
more worlds to invade and to conquer. Instruction is but the mid- 
wife to curiosity. Every attaiment creates a new ambition. The 
ascent of each fresh hill on his progress exhibits prospects of a wider 
range, and excites him to wander through the new vales of idea 
which are expanded before his efforts and hig hopes.’ 


Many of the Baroness’s observations respecting conjugal fe- 
licity deserve notice: but her remarks concerning children are. 
less novel and forcible. Is she without a family? ‘The gene-. 
ral tenor of her instructions, however, which are designed to 
recommend a purity of domestic morals that is more common in 
Switzerland, in Geneva, and in England, than in the Catholic 
countries, cannot but operate favourably on the females in 
Paris, and may one day place her, like the Theano of Pytha- 


goras, among the models of an improving sex. Jay lor, =. 
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ABERNETHY, Mr. his dis- 

covery of some particulars ia 
the anatomy of the whale, 
407. 

Adamantine Spar, where found, 
573- Experiments on, é6. 
Adultery, notable case of, Capt. 
Campbell against his Lady, 

214. 

Alumine from Schemnitz, exami- 
nation of, 577. 

Alum, natural, from Miseno, ac- 
count of, 580. 

America, North, antient Indians 
of. Seelndians. See also Unit- 
ed States. See Washington. 

South. See Surinam. 

Andrews, Mr. James Petit, con- 
tinues Mr. Henry’s history of 
Great Britain, 241. 

Apology for the Bible, by the 
bishop of Landaff, examined, 
303. Objections brought for- 
wards, 305. 

Apples all derived from the Crad. 
293. 

Arabians, their poetry consider- 
ed, 43. Specimens of, 45. 

Aramic language, essay on, 6 

Arms, heraldic, established in fa- 

 milies long before the Norman 
conquest of England, 259. 
Armorial bearings hereditary 
in this country before the time 
of the Crusades, 261. Coat 
of arms given to Capt. Cook, 
in 1785, 264. 

Atmosphere, reflections on the 
composition and decomposi- 
tion of, 7. 





® Jilus Gellius translated, 449. 


Aylmer, bishop of London, a 
good a 244% 


Ball, Mr. his method of cultivat- 


ing and preparing opium from 
English poppies, 139. 

Barking of trees. See Re barking, 

Barn-floor, moveable, new inven- 
tion of, 141, See also Upton. 

Belsham, Mr. censured for his 
unfavourable account of the 
government of India, under 
Mr. Hastings, 143. 

Benevolence, &c. essay on, as op~ 
‘posed to principle, 6. 

Book, a poem from the works of 
the Rev. 5. Bishop, 381. 

Botany. See Withering. 

Botany-Bay Eclogue, 299. 

° » Hardships in a voy- 
age to, by Palmer, Skirving, 
&c. 236. 

Bucknall, Mr. his system of orch- 
arding, 138. Of re-barking 
trees that have been peeled by 
sheep, id. 

Burke, Mr. his late political writ- 
ings criticised, 334—336. 

Burrow, Mr. Reuben, his ob- 
servations, &c. relative to the 
measurement of a degree of 
longitude in the East Indies, 


105. 
Cc 


Cesar, (Julius,) his death, &e, 
from ‘Vhomson’s translation of 
Suetonius, 309. 

Camps, useful remarks relative 
to the arrangements of, 98. 
Carlsbad, chemical inquiry into 

the mineral springs there, 581. 

Carthage and Great Britain come 

_ pared, § 42. 

Cat’s. eye, inquiry into the nature 
of this mineral, 574. 

Chambonas, M. his Letter to 
Louis XVI. giving an account 
of the last agonies of a go- 
vernment supported by cor- 
ruption, 276, 
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Chevalier, M. his description of 
the Plain of Troy controvert- 
ed, 142. 

Christianity, the downfall of, 
predicted, 545. 

Chryso- beryl, analysis of, 5%4. 

Chrysolite, analysis of this gem, 
574. See also Olivine. 

Cicero, acccunt of, from Sueto- 
nivs, 310. 


 Cicisbeo, female, that character 


delineated, 280. 

Cimolite, chemical account of this 
species of clay, 579. 

Cold, the influence of, on the 
health of the inhabitants of 
London, 408. 

Convention, national, of France, 
the principles of its admini- 
stration developed, by Mr. 
Necker, 539. 

Cook, Captain, coat of arms given 
to him in 1785, 264. 

Copper-mines at Fosse du Sapin 
described, 553. 

Corday, Charlotte, anecdotes 
and character of, 279. 

Corn, new method of preserving 
in the ricks from rats, 455. 
CorRRESPONDENCE with the Re- 
viewersyp. 119. Col. Ferrier, 
on Dr. Stahl’s pretended suf- 
ferings in the inquisition at 
Goa, 119. R. G. T. con- 

_ cerning Mr. Ruggles’s history 
of the poor, 238. W.R. re- 
lating to the occasional con- 

. formity of the clergy, 239. 
B. Jones, relating to the pi- 
racy of the magazines which 
copy articles from theM.R.240. 
Mr. Capel Lofft, relative to his 
edition of Gilbert's Law of 
Evidence, 360. Dr. Aitkin, 
relating to the Description of 
Manchester, 479. W. A. re- 
lating to a calculation in his 
‘Injuries of the Public, the 
cause of Famine,’ 74. P. H. 
concerning ‘ the iniquity of 
Banking,’ 480. Others of less 
note, id. 

Cotton-Mills in Lancashire, &c. 


account of, 122. 

Credit, public, measures for the 
support of, 462, 465. 

Crooke, Mr. his Greek transla- 
tion of Lady Ann Bothwell’s 
Lamentation, 24. 

Cumberland, some account of the 
history of, 328. 

D 


Debt, national, plan for the pay- 
ment of, 104. 

Derbyshire, pleasing general view | 
of, 136. 

Devonshire, remarkable British 
monuments In, 2. 

Directory, Executive, of France, 
characters of each of the five 
members of, 320. 

Distilleries defended, in regard 
to their effects on health, mo- 
rals, &<. 464. 

Dutens, M. his enlargement of 
his ‘* Origin of the Disco- 
verics attributed to the Mo- 
derns,”’ but which have mostly 
been known to the sages of 
antiquity, 410. 


Eager, M. his method of relieve 
ing cattle that have over-eaten 
themseives, on clover, &. 139. 

Eagle, the assumption of, in the 
arms of the German govern- 
ment, explained, 258. 

Earthquake. See Gray. 

Eden, Sir Frederic Morton, his 
State of the poor announced, 
361. : 

Electricity, animal, (or relating 
to muscular motion,) disco- 
veries in, 47. Observations 
relating to the theory of ani- 
mal excitement, 14. Electric 

. doubler, 49. Multiplier of elec- 
tricity, 50. Experiments on 
metallic substances, 51. Divers 
configurations, how produced, 
52. Effects produced by elec- ° 
tricity On permanently elastic 
fluids, 53. Extraordinary ef- 
fects of thunder-storms, 54. 
Action of electricity on the 
vegetable kingdom, 55. 

England, 
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England, the proper constitu- 
tional defence of, against the 
enemies of the country, foreign 
or domestic, pointed out, 68. 

Erskine, Mr. his sentiments on 
the state of Ireland, 198. On 
the origin of the French war, 
zoo. On Mr. Burke’s late 
writings, 202, 

Exeter, literary society formed 
there, 1. Essays by the mem- 
bers of, published, 76. 

Eyes of birds, remarkable in. 
stance of their quickness of 
discernment at an immense 
distance, 407. 


Falconry, antiquity of that amuse- 
ment, 2. 

Fame, literary, essay on, 5. 

Farms, large ones recommended, 
456. 

F ~ See System. 

Fire-stone, analysis of, 573. 

Forms, prescribed for religious 
worship, utility of, 317. Pro- 
gressive formation of those of 
oar liturgy, 318. Observa- 
tions on, 319. 

Fox, Mr. his Ovidian Latin 
verses, from the Muse Eronen- 
ses, 21—22. 

France, publications relating to 
the revolution in, 195, 224, 
276,293, 320, 404, 465, 5375 
540» 555: . 

French, change of manners in 
that people, in consequence of 
the revolution, 277. Their 
new calendar disapproved, 
280. Account of the dulletines 
of the Convention, 281. Le- 
cointre’s character, 75. That 
of Lanjuinais, &c. #5. O seq. 

Frend, Mr. his plan for an im- 

roved school for arithmetic, 
algebra, &c. 440. 

Fuseli, Mr. lines addressed tohim 

on his gallery of Milton, 387. 
G 


George, Mr. his hymn on the pu- 
rification, &Cc. 19. ; 
Gessner, Solomon, the poet, his 


birth and early pursuits, 548, 
His writings, 551. His death, 
552. 

Pt verses to, by W. 
Mason, 438. 

Gray, Dr. his account of the 
earthquake felt in various parts 
of England, Nov. 18, 1795, 
409. 

Greece, antient ferms of govern- 
mentin, 410. The Athenian 
democracy condemned, 74, 

Grenada, wquiry into the con- 
duct of the government there, 
in quelling the insurrection, 
&c. 325- 

Griesbach, Dr. his valuable edi- 
tion of the Greek Testament, 
from the most approved MSS, 

81. 

Cas Inquisition there abolished, 
119. 

Gold, ative) accounts of the late 


discovery of, in Ireland. See 
Lloyd. See Mills. 
Government, civil,. its proper 


ends, 25—-36. Notions of, 
as entertained by the Ame- 
rican Indians, when first vi- 
sited by Europeans, 26, Dr. 
Robertson’s notions of contra- 
verted, 27. That of Kings, 
merely of civil appointment, 
30. Political resistance of the 
Subject discussed, 33. Oppo- 
sition to rightful government 
distinguished from resistance, 
24. Imperfectionsin the British 
constitution pointed out, 72. 
Formsof governmentclassified, 
163. Antient forms of, among 
the American Indians, 25. 
Forms and customs of, among 
the Greeks and other antieat 
nations, 164. ‘The constitu- 
tion of England derailed from 
the vear 1547, to the time of 
Edward VI. 242. Democracy 
investigated and condemned, 


390. 
H 


Hanno, the Carthaginian, his fa- 
mous voyage on discovery, 
com pared 
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compared with that of Capt. 
Cook, 541. 

Hastings, Mir. his government of 
India defended, 193. 

Hatchet, Mr. his experiments on 
the Corinthian molybdate of 
ead, &c, 408. 

Fickerdex, Dr. his account of the 
influence of cold on the Lon- 
doners, in the winters of 1795 
2nd 1796, 408. 

Hebrides, savage manners of the 
inhabitants of those islands, in 
the time of James VI. 245. 

Hereford, the cathedral there de- 
scribed, 73. Sketches towards 
a topographical history of the 
county, 292. 

Eeradetus, his testimony relating 
to the prodigious host brought 
by Xerxes against the Greeks, 
defended, 503. 

Home, Everard, his Croonitan 
Jecture on muscular motion, 
406. His observations on the 
changes which blood under- 
goes when extravasated into 
the urinary bladder, 410. 

Hemer’s hiiad, Wolt’s edition of, 
com pleted, 523. 

Hook, Major. See Adultery. 

Hep-plant, when first introduced 
into England, 292. Remarks 
on the culture of, 293. 

Herses, mstroctions for fa:ting, 
as food for man, 256. Our 
prejudicesagainsteating horse- 
flesh encountered, 257. 

Huzter, Dr. his new method of 
raising wheat by transplanta- 
tion, 455- 

Husbandry, remarks on the drill 
system, 393. Difference be- 
tween that and the Tullian 
method, 394. Conjectures on 
the possible use of the latter, 
in future time, 395- 

Hyacinth, inquiry into the pro- 
perties of this precious stone, 


$77 
I and J 
Jnge, apology for that character, 


7° 


India, poems on the gods of, 4. 
See also Hindostan, Hastings, 
Belsham. 

Indians of America, their notions 
of religion before their inva- 
sion by the Europeans. See 
Government. 

Indies, East, publications relative 
to, 108, 176, 193. 

Inoculation, of the small-pox, 
observations relative to, by 
Mr. D; Sutton, 98. 

Inquisition, holy, at Goa, its abo. - 
lition, 119. 

Invasion, plan for the defence of 
this country against, 333. 
Essay on the defence of the 
coasts, 458. 

Jobn I. ch, v. ver. 7. critical ex- 
aminations relative tO, 4493. 
‘the text rejected, 497. 

Ireland, country of, its evil state 
in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, 244, Observations on 
the present state of, 339. 
Prince of Wales proposed as 
governor of that island, id. 
Accounts of the native gold 
found in Ireland, 407. 

Ireland, Mr. his publication of 
manuscripts forged under the 
sanction of Shakspeare’s name, 
explained, 111. His vindica- 
tion of his conduct, 238. 

——— jun. his confession of the 
fraud, &c. 4. 

dris, of the eye, essay on, 3. 


Kant, professor, his principles, 
15. 

ie. project for a perpetual 
peace, 115. 

Klaproth, M. his excellence as a 
chemist, 572. His experi- 
ments on various mineral sub- 
stances, 173. 

Klopstock, the German poet, com- 
pared wich Milton, s15. 

Konigsborn, chemical account 

_ of che salt springs there, 581. 


Labourers, in husbandry, ine 
quiry into the state of, 37. 
Expences 
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Expences of a family in that 
class, 39. Condition of, in 
the last four centuries, 41, 

Labouring Classes in England, 
history of, from the conquest 
to the present period. See 
Eden. 

Lakes, &c. temperature of, at dif- 
ferent depths, 536. 

Lanigan, Dr. plan of his history 
of the sacred books, biblical 
antiquities, &c. 553. 

Lapis Calaminaris, a in great 


quantities in North-Wales, 
370. Di tks, 

Lapis Lazuli, oriental, inquiry 
into, 576. 


Larch, excellency of, as a timber 
tree, 154. Curious account of 
its durability, 253. Strongly 
resists the action of fre, 255. 

Lavenham, in Suffolk, some ac- 
count of, 327. 

Lead, mines of, in Derbyshire, 
described, 124. Ore, veins 
of, how discovered, 125. 
Rights of the miners, and 
other regulations, 74, Me- 
thods of smelting, 126. 

Leominster, formerly celebrated 
for its st/ken fleece,and its dread, 
292. 

Lepidolite, chemical account of, 

78. 

Light, obs. on its combination 
and separation, as a chemical 
principle, 9. 

Liverpool, history and present 
state Of, 133. 

Lloyd, Mr. his account of the late 
aiscovery of native gold in 
lreland, 407. 

Logarithms, ccllection of excel- 
lent tracts concerning, 154. 

Lengituae, See om 

Macdonald, Sir James, his ode on 
the preat K. of Prussia, 20. 
His Auctioneer, a poem, 22. 

Magnesian spar, analyzation of, 


579: — 
Majendie, Mr. his improvements 


in some branches of husband. 
TY, 137-6 

Malmesbury, Lord, his fruitless 
embassy not blameable, 556. 

Manchester, history and preseat 
state of, 127. 

Mansfield, Karl of, (the great 
lawyer,) his lite and charac- 
ter, 388. 

Mills, Mr. his mineralogical ac- 
count of the native gold lately 
discovered in Ilreland, 407. 
The quality of the gold, and 
amount of the quantity al- 
ready discovered, 408. 

Moyle, Mr. his account of em- 
banking and draining marsh 
lands, 137. 

Murray, Earl of, the famous 
Scoiish regent, his assassina- 
tion, 243. His respectable 
character, 244. 

N 

Navigation, inland, best carried 
On by small canals, with boats 
of light tonnage, 412. In- 
land navigation highly culti- 
vated in China, soo. 

Nervous diseases and nervous 
system considered, 180, 

Nothanker, Sebaldus, a welle 
drawn character in the work, 
intitled The Life and Opinions 
of Sebaldus Nothanker, 248. 

Novum Testamentum Grace, Vid. 


Grieshach. 
Oo 


Ozks, instructions for cutting 
down, and barking, 269. 
Ode to the genius of Danmo- 
nium, g. On the great K. of 
Prussia, 26. By Lord Wel- 
lesley, 22. To eloquence, by 

Mr. Bishop, 379: 

Olivine, origin of that name 
given to this fossil, 574. Ia- 
quiry concerning, 26. 

Opium, how prepared from pop- 
pies of the growth of Eng- 
land, 139. 

Outram, Mr. on some very sin- 
gular balls of stone found in 

the 
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the works of the Huddersfield 
canal, 409. 

Ox-teams, strange backwardness 
of the farmers, who have not 
yet adopted the Aarness for, 292. 


Pallas, Dr. his account of the 
tumali of Kamptchatka, 253. 

Palmer and Skirving, their ill 
treatment during their voyage 
to New South-Wales, 236. 

Pappelbaum-Codicis Raviani Exa- 
men ; a most valuable publica- 
tion, 493. 

Parallel, a curious one, between 


the wars of the Grecian re- - 


publics, and that between the 
allies of Europeand the French 
democrats, 541. 

Passan, a mew fossil from, ac- 
count of, 577. Named ‘Tita- 
nite, ib. By Dr. Girtanner 
termed hard-earth, 76. The note. 

Passions, human, their influence 
over national and individual 
happiness, 582. 

Pearson, Dr. his obs. on the com- 
position of some antient me- 
tallic arms and utensils, 410. 

Penates, hymn to, 301. 

Pennant, Mr. his family his- 
tory, 373- 

Peter the Great. See Russia. 

Ill. #6. 

Philosophy, and science, remarks 
on the present state of, 6. 

Pichegru, General, biographical 
account of, 287. His vic- 
tories, 289. Anecdotes of, 291. 

Pindar, his character vindicat- 
ed, 2. 

Poetic Extracts in this vol. viz. 
from the Exeter Essays, 4—0O. 
From Muse Etonenses, 19— 24. 





From Carlyle’s Specimens of 


Arabian Poetry, 45.— Bidlake’s 
Sea, a Poem, 87. Taylor’s 
transl. of Biirger’s Ellenore, a 
German Ballad, 187. Penn’s 
Battle of Edington, 230. South- 
ey’s Poems, 2y8. Peter Pin- 
dar’s ** One Thousand Seven 


Hundred and Ninety-Six,”? 315. 
Coleridge’s Poems, 342. Jer- 
ningham’s Peace, &c. 343. 
Wise’s System, a Poem, 344. 
Bishop’s Poetical Works, 379. 
Mason’s Poems, Vol. Ill. 437. 
Sea Sick Minstrel, 470. Dy- 
er’s Poet’s Fate, 472. 

Polygamy, reprobated, 499. 

Poor, and the poor-laws, tracts 
relative to, 37, » 361 
[See Labouring Classe.) ' 

Popery, the encouragement of, in 
this country, said to be autho- 
rized by the present govern- 
ment, 95. 


. Population, early, of Europe, 2. 


Porson, Mr. Professor, contro- 
versy between him and Mr. 
Archdeacen Travis, relative to 
the famous text 1 John, v. 7. 
492. 

Potatoes, method of cultivation of 
in Lancashire, &c. 190. A de- 
licate dish for the tables of the 
rich, in the 16th century, 369. 

Priestley, Dr. bis avowal of his 
religious opinions, 118. 

Prodigies and miracles, since the 
days of the Apostles, imposi- 
tions on credulity, 113. 

Promises, the nature of, consider- 
ed, 4706. 

Ptolemy, remark on his method 
of computing epochs, &c. 3. 

Pulfe, obs. on the motion of, 37. 

Puritans, their paper war with 
the churc/;, about the end of 
the 16th century, 246. 

R 


Re-barking of trees that have 
been injured by animals, 138. 
Instractions rel. tothe barking 
and cutting down of oaks, 269. 

Residence, parochial,oftheClergy, 
earnestly recommended, in Bp. 
Courtney’s charge, 473. Arch- 
deacon Paley’s notions on that 
subject controverted, 76. 

Revolutions, antient and modern, 
compared, 542. 

Rheumatism, theory of, 348. 

; Ridding, 
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Ridding, Mr. his Latin verses on 
a boxing-match, 21. 

Robespierre, his speech in behalf 
of the condemnation of Lovis 
XVI. said to have been the 
best of his orations, 296. His 
complaint that be had not been 
able to sacrifice above 60 hu- 
man victims’ per diem! ib. 

Robinson, Rev. Robert, his out- 
set in his professional charac- 
ter, 11. His writings, 7, 
His love of liberty, 26. H's 
death, 12. His character as 
a student, 13. As a teacher 
of religion, 14. 

Rock salt, curious account of, 
134s 835; 

Romans, anuient, the declension 
of their manners under the re- 
publican government, 527. 

Russia, Emperor of, (Peter III.) 
singular character of, 561.564. 
Anecd.of,564. Murdered,565. 

——— Empr.of, (Catherine 11.) 
her character, 552. Her par- 
ticular behaviour on the sudaen 
death of herhusband, Peter III. 
566. Probability of her zx- 
nocence as to the manner of his 
death, 567. Her dialogue 
with Pecer II. in the Elysian 

- Fields, 76. 

Rye-grass, the value of it appre- 

ciated, 153. 


St Alban’s, history of the Abbey 
ot, 181. 

Sait. See Rock. 

Salt-petre, from Molfetta, exa- 
mination of, 580. 

-———.- springs at Konigsborn, 
chemical account of, 581, 
Sapphire, oriental, inquiry into 

and analysis of, 574. 
Scalping, that barbarous custom 
borrowed by the antient Ame- 
rican Indians from the Gauls 
and Northern Europeans, 165. 
Schorl, rea, of Hongary, named 
the Titanium, by Klaproth, 577. 
Sepulture, &c. essay on, 6. 


Serpent, essay on the mythology 
and worship of, 4. 

Serra, M. Corréa de, on the 
fructification of the submersed 
Alga, 410. 

Seward, Mr. completes his col- 
lection of ** Anecdotes of dis- 
tinguished Persons,” &¢. 385. 

Shakspeare, essay on his dra- 
matic characters, 6. Apology 
for his lago, 7. For his Shy- 
Jock, 9. Manuscripts forged 
under the sanction of his 
name, 111. Mr. Ireland’s 
vindication of his conduct 
with respect to the forgery, 
236. 

Shields, of Hercules and Achilles, 
observations on, 8. 

Shillela, the celebrated Irish tim- 
ber, its rare qualities, 270. 
Account of the woods of, in 
Wicklow, 271. 

Shylock, apology for the character 
and concuct of, 9: 

Silk. See Wisset. 

Silver ores, chemical inquiry 
into, 575. 

—— — Melybdenic, exam. of, 577° 

Slave-trade, pathetic verses on, 
by Seutney, 298, 

Smalt-blue fossil from Vorau, exa- 
mination of, 576. 

Smith, Dr, Adam, biographical 
account of, 58. Where edu. 
cated, 59. Gives lectures at 
Edinburgh, under the coun- 
tenance of Lord Kaims, 60, 
Chosen professor of Logic art 
Giasgow, 7d. Becomes a Re. 
viewer at Edinburgh, 61, 
His theory of Moral Senti. 
ments published, 62. Fixes 
his abode at Kirkaldy, 7, 
His work on the causes of the 
Wealth of Nations, 63. iy 
made a commissioner of the 
customs, and changes his resj- 
dence to Edinburgh, 66. His 
declining health and death, 
67. Sketch of his character,638, 

Stabi, Dr. his narrative of his 


sufferin gs 
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sufferings at Goa, an imposi- 
tion on the public, 119. 

Stockport, account of, 135. 

Strontianite, compared with Wi- 
therite, 578. 

Surinam, account of the succes 
sive L[vropean  seitiements 
there, 428. Revolt of the 
negro slaves there, against 
their Dutch masters, narrative 
of, ih. 

System, new, of fire, &c. 107. 

T 


Femplars, Knighs, their differ- 
ence with the Koights of Mal- 
ta, 264. Vindicated, 74, 

Timber. See Larch, Oaks, and 
Barking. 

Tithes, ill effects of on the pro- 
prietors of lands, i¢t. 

Tokens, made of lead, in the time 
of king Charles, used instead 
of copper coin, 307+ 

Trevis, Mr. his controversy 
on 1 John, v. 7. 492. Over- 
come by Mr. Porson, é6. 

Trees, method of re-barking those 
thathave beenpeeled bysheep, 
138. Instructions relative to 
falling and barking, 260. See 
also Larch. 

Troy, the existence of that cele~ 
brated city disputed, 142. 
Turks, their character, 169, 

Their religion, 170. Unhappy 
situation of their women, 
172. 
V and U 

Venttian Story, 7- 

Victory, ode Wo, 7. 

Virgil, corrections in, 272. 

United States of America, T. 
Paine’s complaint of their ne- 
glect of him while a prisoner 
in France, 216. Mr. Wash- 

‘ ington’s letier to the States, 
218 General character of the 
inhabitants, 425. The new city 
of Washington described, £6, 
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Upton, Mr. his moveable threshe 
ing floor, 14!. 


Wales, P. of, proposed for the 
government of Ireland, 339. 
Washington, General, T. Paine’s 


complaint against, for neglect | 


of h:m while in danger from 
Robespierre, 217. His letter 
to the United States, 218. 
City of Washiogton describ- 
ed, 425. 

Waste-Lands, how to bring 
speedily into the state of pro- 
fitable grass lands, 152. 

Wellesley, lord, his Latin ode, 22. 

Whale. See Abernethy. 

Wheat, new method of raising 
by trausplanting, and of pre- 
serving in the rick from the 
depredations of rats, 455. 

Wisset, Mr. on organzining Ben- 
gal silk in England, 141. 

Withering, Dr. great improye- 


ments of his botanic work, 76, 


Xenophon, his. testimony relative 
to the magaificence of the 
Peisian kings, corroborated 
by Chardin, 501. 

Xerxes. See ee 


| Zimmerman, M. his birth, 5195. 


Bred to the profession of me- 
dicine under the illustrious 
Haller, 516. Commences his 
career of authorship, and is 
appointed physician to the 
king of England at Hanover, 
518. Is invited to Petersburgh 
by the Empress, but declines, 
520. Actends Fred. the Great 
of Prussia in his last illness, 
and publishes his defence of 
that monarch against Mira- 
-beau,521, His health declines, 
522. Hisdeath, #6. His cha- 
racter justly appreciated, 523. 
Zirkon, chem, inquiry into, 577> 
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